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Art. L—SIR JOHN CLERK OF PENICUIK. 


The History of My Life. By Sir JoHN CiEerK of Penicuik. 
Edited for the Scottish History Society by J. M. Gray. 
Edinburgh. 1892. 


HE Scottish History Society is doing useful work. Its name 
and its motto taken together fully explain the purpose for 
which it exists. Colligite Fragmenta ne pereant sounds with 
peculiar force in the ear of the historian. Many such fragments 
have been already lost—many lie hid in utter obscurity. To this 
Society belongs the credit of having rescued not a few, and 
secured them from the risks to which even a valued family MS. 
is exposed. The literary merit of its publications is a matter of 
quite secondary consideration, for an old estates book or mere 
record of personal expenditure, which by some good luck has 
escaped the fate of waste paper, may shed much light on past 
history. 

In the charter-room of Penicuik House, that stately Mid- 
lothian mansion, there has lain for many a year, amidst vast piles 
of other papers and the miscellaneous lot.of odds and ends which 
find their way to such places, what its editor has well described 
as ‘a stout quarto volume, its battered vellum binding warped 
and time-stained, and its margins mouldering away with damp.’ 
The author has not been altogether forgotten even in these days, 
although we fancy that he has become a good deal mixed up 
with some of his descendants. For the name he bore has been 
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perpetuated in the family, and seems to have been always well 
bestowed. We noticed the other day in a London periodical, 
John Clerk, the famous lawyer and wit, set down as the author 
of a treatise on naval tactics, the explanation of course being 
that his father, who did write upon that subject, precedes him in 
the Dictionary of Biography, the very evident source of the re- 
viewer's knowledge. 

Nearly a century and a half have pawed away since Sir John 
Clerk, second baronet of Penicuik, was gathered to his fathers. 
The public events in which he played a part have grown dim 
with the mist of years, and most of the subjects upon which he 
wrote have ceased to interest. His pamphlets are still to be met 
with in old libraries, where they are seldom disturbed. Few would 
trouble to shake the dust off his Disertatio de stylis Veterum et 
Diversis Chartarum Generibus or his De Monumentis Quibusdam 
Romanis. Nevertheless the author himself, who, in the pages be- 
fore us, seems to have stepped out of William Aikman’s canvas, 
and to be giving us the benefit of an interview without any cere- 
mony or reserve, will be pronounced delightful. He is so natural 
and kindly, so shrewd and observing, so contented with his 
surroundings, so cultivated and accomplished; in short, so 
thoroughly the right man in the right place, that even putting 
aside the historical value of the book, it has an interest which 
would quite justify its publication. Although a keen antiquary, 
and belonging to a period when antiquarian studies were of a 
somewhat dreary nature, he was no Dryasdust or Dr. Heavy 
Sterne from the Low Countries, but rather a veritable Jonathan 
Oldbuck, and one is quite ready to credit the tradition which 
identifies him with the true hero of the famous Praetorium scene. 

There is but one objection which may be taken to these 
memoirs; their publication violates the solemnly expressed direc- 
tions of the author. ‘I absolutely prohibite and discharge,’ he 
writes, ‘any of my posterity from lending them or dispersing 
them abroad.’ And it was because he had taken this precaution 
that he felt himself at liberty to indulge ‘in that negligence of 
style that so many trifling occurrences may deserve. He was a 
fastidious writer. His Latin history of the Union, still preserved 
in the fair penmanship of the domestic chaplain, never saw the 
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light, because it never satisfied the old baronet. Could he have 
foreseen the doings of the Scottish History Society, he would 
either have destroyed this MS. or re-written it in such a fashion 
as would have robbed it of its charm. 

The Clerks were originally successful merchants, for some 
generations settled in Montrose, from whence one of them, early 
‘ in the seventeenth century, went to France, and returned about 
the close of the great Civil War with the handsome fortune of 
} £10,000 sterling. He married the daughter of Sir William Gray 
of Pittendrum, and in 1654 purchased the barony of Penicuik. 


‘ That fair dome where suit is paid 
By blast of bugle free.’ 


He was in due time succeeded in his estate by his son John, 
whose wife, Elizabeth Henderson, was the daughter of an Edin- 
burgh physician and the grand-daughter of the poet Drummond 
of Hawthornden. Upon this second laird of Penicuik Charles II. 
conferred a baronetcy. Sir John was member for Midlothian, and 
added largely to the family possessions by the purchase of the 
barony of Lasswade and other lands. His son was the author of 
these memoirs. ‘I was born the 8th of February, 1676,’ he writes, 
‘and have reason to be thankful to God that tho’ I be not de- 
scended of noble parents or from an ancient family, yet I am the 
son of those who bore deservedly a very great name for religion, 
virtue, honour and honesty.’ 

He was put to school at Penicuik after the fashion of those 
days, when the children of lairds and their tenants sat on the 
same benches. Here, be it noted, he learned both Latin and 
Greek, and also from his experience of the fierce dominie, ‘ never 
to suffer any man to use my children and young friends as if 
born to be slaves.’ Then followed two winters of ‘ Logicks and 
} Metaphisicks’ in the College of Glasgow, which he looked upon as 
wasted time, ‘ indeed it cost me as many years to unlearn what I 
had learnt at Glasgow.’ In 1692 he entered upon what was 
then the final stage of education for a young Scotchman of 
position, and who aimed at a learned profession. He sailed for 
Holland to complete his studies zt Leyden. The Album Studios- 
orum of this famous university has, in recent years, been pub- 
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lished, and affords ample evidence of the manner in which our 
ancestors availed themselves of its advantages. In the same 
year with that of Clerk are recorded twelve other well known 
Scottish names. There is an Erskine and a Dundas, a Kinloch 
and a Grant. Our Medical School of Edinburgh may be said to 
have received its first inspirations there, and until we had built 
up a municipal law of our own, Scottish lawyers found their 
studies more conveniently pursued abroad. The modest buildings 
of Leyden struck Clerk, as they do the visitors of to-day, by 
their small and insignificant appearance. Old Glasgow College 
was certainly not much to boast of, but at Leyden ‘the whole 
building is by half not so good as an ordinary country church.’ 
But the professors were a brilliant little band. Here were such 
masters of the civil law as Vitrarius and Voet, while Voorbrock 
and Gronovius discoursed upon the learning and eloquence of 
the ancients, and Spanheim held forth upon Church History. To 
all of them Clerk lent an attentive ear. Art was studied under 
the painter Mieris. Even his vacations, spent at the Hague, were 
devoted to the acquisition of modern languages. With evident 
pride he records that he never ‘had half an houer to spend in 
idleness, but diverted my mind by different successive studies.’ 
His chief friend was a young Dutch student Hermann Boerhaave, 
destined in time to come to do much service for Leyden, and to 
train many a Scottish Doctor within its walls. Boerhaave and 
Clerk lived like brothers together, and when the latter caught 
smallpox, his friend had an opportunity of trying a cure which 
he believed he had discovered. ‘I grew,’ writes Clerk, ‘ perfectly 
well in about a week after. The Doctor, from this success, was 
extremely elated, and promised himself a very great fortune on 
his repairing to London and seting up upon the success of this 
single specifick for the cure of the smallpox, but to my misfortune 
the disease returned upon me about 5 months after with great 
violence.’ An account of the cure will be found in W. Burton’s 
Life of Boerhaave. 

Three years spent in such hard studies fairly entitled the young 
Scotchman to a good long holiday. His ‘vast desire’ was to see 
Italy, for music, art, and Roman antiquities possessed his soul at - 
that time, and all through his life. He first visited Germany 
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and Austria. At Vienna he was introduced to the Emperor 
Leopold L., who, discovering his love of music, invited him to his 
private opera. ‘At his Court,’ says Clerk, ‘it was an ordinary 
thing for him to sit down and entertain the company with his 
musick, singing and playing very finely ; but I confess this sight 
was so shoking to me that it had liked to have spoiled all my 
inclination to performing myself, if it had not been that I foresaw 
I was not to be rich enough to purchase musick any other way 
than what I made by myself, especially in my oune country, where 
at this time there is no such thing. Nothing could be more 
rediculouse than the odd figure the poor old Emperor made on 
such occasions. With all his personal love for the art, Clerk 
seems to have entertained an idea that there was something 
derogatory in being too much of a musician, for elsewhere, 
referring to his own accomplishments, he says, ‘I performed 
rather better than became a gentleman.’ At Rome he had a 
recurrence of small-pox. He had a good doctor, but one who 
showed him no tenderness. ‘ Whether or not he lookt upon me 
with contempt because I was not of his religion I cannot tell ; but 
if it was this, the thing seemed the more extraordinary to me 
that I never yet had known any physitian who had any religion 
at all.’ He however found a kind, if not altogether disinterested 
friend, in a certain Father Cosimo Clerk, an intimate of the 
Duke of Florence, but of Scotch origin, and indeed the son of an 
advocate. He claimed kinship, and was probably a Scotch 
cousin. Clerk gives one instance of his usefulness :— 

“I had at the same time many visits from Priests and Friars in order to 
convert me, and in the danger of Death to pray for me, but my cousin, 
Father Clerk, who attended me, and who never troubled his head with 
Religion of any kind, took off a little of the burden and disquietude I had 
felt on these occasions. He pretended that he was constantly about my 


soul’s concerns, so that there was no need for them to take any trouble 
about matters that was in so great forwardness already.’ 


On the other hand, Clerk was useful to the worthy father, who, 
being a Franciscan was unable openly to indulge in luxuries, but 
started a coach and two servants nominally for the benefit of his 
cousin, this distinguished young Scotchman. Thus he went on— 


‘I supported the Father’s dignity and he supported my credit, without 
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any expectation of a return, except to own him as my Patron and Father, 
as well as my near relation.’ 

In Rome he must indeed have been very happy. Here he had 
his heart’s content of music and antiquities. ‘I excelled,’ he 
naively writes, ‘to a fault in the first, but the practice of 
musick gave me easier access to the best company in Rome than 
other strangers had.’ His masters were Pasquini and Correlli. 
The latter is described as the princeps Musicorum upon his monu- 
ment in St. Peters. No wonder Clerk lingered more than a year 
amidst such scenes and occupations, and acquired a life-long 
love of Roman antiquities. But his father at home, who had 
expected his son’s return after the Leyden course was finished, 
and who doubtless feared lest music and art should expel the 
legal lore previously acquired—kept urging a homeward course, 
which wasat last reluctantly and ina very leisurely fashion followed. 
Men in those days had rarely an opportunity of repeating a 
Continental tour. It was the one grand event of life, and Clerk 
was well aware that Italy would know him no more. For the 
future he had to content himself with collecting as many relics 
of ancient Rome as fell in his way, and turning his various resi- 
dences into museums of antiquities. 

He went from Genoa to France by sea, and during the voyage, 
made in a small coasting vessel, he was exposed to some risk 
through the desperate flirtation of a young Spanish lady, and 
the jealousy of her husband. ‘The latter had no inclination that 
I should make up any acquaintance with his wife, but she, on the 
other hand, took more than ordinary pains to make me one of 
her gallants. One day I thought we had been fairly quit of them 
both, for as she was diverting herself on the side of the boat she 
fell into the sea near Vila Franca, and had certainly perished if 
the poor husband in his outmost dispaire had not throuen himself 
into the sea after her, and by swimming saved her life. However, 
the creature was not a bit the better for the danger she had 
escaped, but continued as frantick as ever.’ When asked why 
she was not contented with her own husband, ‘ who was a very 
pretty young man,’ she gave two reasons. ‘ First, that he was 
her husband, and she did not care to be tied to anybody; and 
next; because he was too fond of her, and too frequent in his 
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caresses.” In a storm which afterwards nearly caused their ship- 
wreck, Clerk had an opportunity of observing that the lady 
showed more courage than her spouse. ‘A great many vows 
were made by my companions to this and the other Virgin Mary 
or Saint upon being delivered from the danger we were in, but 
she made no vows, as I believe she was conscious of not keeping 
them.’ In Paris he saw a compend of all the splendour and 
vanities of the world. ‘The King,’ old Lewis, as he calls him, 
was ‘a big black sensual man, always under the government of 
some woman or other, and vastly intoxicated with the flatteries 
of those about him at the time.’ He ‘had given a great deal of 
disturbance to Europe, and was like to give a great deal more.’ 
But Clerk found Paris uninteresting after his beloved Rome. 
Everything in the former seemed but a mere copy from a 
Roman original. He was unable to give the French credit for 
anything but excellent dancing. A Frenchman’s ‘aire and 
motion in a dance was agreeable to me, or possibly to any British 
man, but to no one else, for neither the Italians nor Spaniards 
would allow the French any other agreeable gesture or mien but 
what became a monkey more than a man.’ 

Before bidding a final adieu to the Continent he revisited 
Leyden, where he found his friend Boerhaave prospering in the 
knowledge of his science, but obliged to confess that his cure for 
small-pox would not do. The disease had an awkward trick of 
returning with worse symptoms than before. What most sur- 
prised Clerk in the great physician, was the fact that ‘tho’ he 
was a big clumsey man, with fingers proportionable, yet from the 
time I had left him in Holand he had acquired a dexterity in 
playing on the French Lute above all men I had ever heard.’ 
The return journey, commenced after reiterated commands from 
his father, was made by Harwich and London, and thence by 
riding to Scotland, which was reached after an absence of five 
years. 

Clerk has filled two MS. volumes with the journals of his 
travels. They are illustrated by a number of his own drawings, 
in the opinion of Mr. J. M. Gray, a competent authority, above 
the average of amateur performances. As for the journals them- 
selves, judging from the extracts which are given, one would like 
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to know more of them. But the Scottish History Society is 
obliged to confine its operations to its own country, and cannot 
follow the Scot abroad, save in an incidental fashion. 

Scotland meant a farewell to music and painting, and a 
renewal of his Civil law studies, which succeeded so well that he 
passed both his public and private examinations ‘with some 
applause,’ and was admitted Advocate on 20th July, 1700. The 
young lawyer began to look about for a wife. Matrimonial 
negotiations were started by his father, who, after one or two 
unsuccessful attempts seems to have wisely left the matter in the 
hands of his son, and finally a marriage was brought about with 
the sister of the Earl of Galloway, Lady Margaret Stuart, who 
was all that could be desired in respect of beauty and connections. 
The union, although unfortunately destined to a short duration, 
had an important bearing upon his future life. The young 
couple started in a little house in Edinburgh, furnished ‘in a very 
handsome way’ by his father, and with an allowance of 4,000 
merks yearly, This sum (over £200) was objected to by the 
Jady’s relatives, and powerful influence was brought to bear upon 
Sir John to have it increased, but without success. The marriage 
took place in the spring of 1701, and ere that year had closed 
Clerk was.a widower. The account which he gives of his wife’s 
last illness, bitter sufferings and death, is very pathetic. She 
died in child-bed, possibly a victim. to the clumsy surgery and 
medical ignorance of the day. ‘It was afterwards,’ he writes, 
‘ the least part of my truble to see my little family, so lately set 
up, all dispersed, and every one of us, except a single servant to 
wait on myself, sent to different places.’ 

Lady Margaret Clerk had been a first cousin of James Duke 
of Queensberry, at that period the most prominent man in Scot- 
land, and then engaged in the important work of forming a party 
sufficiently strong to carry the Union. He and Clerk met at a 
time when the latter, with his domestic prospects all blighted, 
was naturally inclined to seek the distractions of a public life. 
The great man, who was a ‘compleat courtier,’ gave gracious 
promises of advancement, and what was more, he afterwards 
made them good. A seat was obtained for Clerk as representa- 
tive for Whithorn in the new Parliament of 1703. Queensberry 
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was appointed Commissioner, and Clerk was so identified with 
his party as to be ‘ mounted at the ryding on a fine gray pad’ 
belonging to the Duke, at whose table he dined almost daily. 

Our author gives a short but terse description of the three 
parties into which the Scottish Parliament was then divided. 
The first was the Court party, to which he himself belonged, 
supporters of the Government of the day as represented in the 
person of the Duke. ‘ They had the union of the two nations in 
view, because they not only considered it as the happiest thing 
that could be brought about for the interest of Great Britain, but 
because it was expressly recommended to them by the Queen.’ 
The regular Opposition, as we should now call it, was of course 
composed of the Jacobites; ‘they were to thwart and disturb the 
Administration at any rate.” The third faction, known as the 
Squadrone Volante, occupied a peculiar position, and were looked 
upon by Clerk pretty much as a Liberal Unionist is looked upon 
by a Gladstonian. They were ‘all Whigs in their principles, but 
also herded together and kept little or no communication with the 
Duke of Queensberry and his friends.’ . They were more offen- 
sive than the Jacobites, and their profession of patriotism was 
considered a mere pretence. But he has a good word to say for 
their leader, John, second Marquis of Tweeddale, and for Fletcher 
of Saltoun, who also belonged to it. ‘The above-mentioned fac- 
tions,’ Clerk says, ‘rubb’d upon one another, and with great 
severity, so that we were often in the form of a Polish diet, with 
our swords in our hands, or at least our hands at our swords.’ He 
was appointed, by the influence of the Duke, a commissioner to 
enquire into the public accounts and debt. The good work which 
he did in this capacity led to his selection for the still more im- 
portant commission for the Treaty of Union, appointed a few 
years later, ‘tho’ at that time very young for so great a trust.’ 
The scene was then changed from Edinburgh to London, where 
he arrived in April 1706. The Commissioners of the two nations 
worked separately at Westminster, but had one room in which 
they met to exchange papers or to attend the Queen. 

‘In the great room above-mentioned, was a long hall, sufficient to hold 
all the Commissioners for both kingdoms, being about 50 feet in length. 
At the head of the table, under a canopy, was placed a large chaire, orna- 
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mented with gold lace and crimsone velvet, for the Queen, when she de- 
sired to come amongst us. On her left hand sat the Chancellor of Scot- 
land, and on her right hand the Keeper of the Great Seal, the L* Cooper, 
afterwards Chancellor of England. The Queen came amongst us three 
several times, once at our first or second meeting, to acquaint us of her in- 
tention and ardent good wishes for our success and unanimity in this great 
Transaction. At about a month thereafter she came again to enquire of 
our success, and had most of our minutes read to her, and the last time 
to approve of what we had done.’ 


Anne, it may be remembered, was the last sovereign who per- 
sonally presided at a Council. Clerk had opportunities of 
seeing her upon less formal occasions, when on attendance upon 
his friend and patron the Duke of Queensberry, at the Palace of 
Kensington. She thus impressed him :— 


‘One day I had occasion to observe the Calamities which attend humane 
nature even in the greatest dignities of Life. Her majesty was labouring 
under a fit of the Gout, and in extreme pain and agony, and on this occa- 
sion every thing about her was much in the same disorder as about the 
meanest of her subjects. Her face, which was red and spotted, was ren- 
dered something frightful by her negligent dress, and the foot affected was 
tied up with a pultis and some nasty bandages. I was much affected at 
this sight, and the more when she had occasion to mention her people of Scot- 
land, which she did frequently to the Duke. What are you, poor mean 
like Mortal, thought I, who talks in the style of a Sovereign? Nature 
seems to be inverted when a poor infirm Woman becomes one of the Rulers 
of the World, but, as Tacitus observes, it is not the first time that Women 
have governed in Britain, and indeed they have sometimes done this to 
better purpose than the Men.’ 


The work of the Commissioners over, Clerk returned to Scot- 
land, and was nominated one of the 45 members to represent 
Scotland in the first Parliament of Great Britain. In the spring 
of 1707 he formed one of the retinue of the Duke in his trium- 
phal progress south. It is noteworthy that the pomp and cere- 
mony only began at the border, for the journey through Scotland 
was performed privately. But through England Queensberry 
‘was complimented and feasted wherever he went, and when he 
came within 20 miles of London the whole city turned out to 
meet him.’ The Ministry of England, with 46 coaches and 
above 1000 horsemen, joined him at Barnet. Clerk was one of 
the few Scots Commissioners, ‘not above half a dussan,’ who were 
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present on the occasion when ‘a very numerous procession ac- 
companied the Queen to the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s, at 
least 3 or 400 coaches.’ He remarks, ‘on this occasion I observed 
a real joy and satisfaction in the citizens of London, for they 
were terribly apprehensive of confusion from Scotland in case 
the Union had not taken place.’ 
[ The last duty which he was called upon to perform as a mem- 
ber of Parliament, was in connection with the money equivalent 
stipulated to Scotland under the 18th article of the Treaty. On 
this occasion he received the thanks of the Bank of England 
directors. The Union had led to the formation of a Scottish 
Court of Exchequer, and Clerk’s financial skill was rewarded by 
a seat in the new tribunal at the early age of thirty-two. The 
salary was £500 sterling, and there was something like nine 
months vacation in the year, so, as he says, ‘ nothing could be 
better calculated for my humure than the office I enjoyed. I had 
a great deal of time on my hands, and this I always spent to my 
own satisfaction.’ When he went to do homage upon his appoint- 
ment, he had another opportunity of observing the unfortunate 
Queen. 


‘I cannot remember this incident without making this reflection, as I 
have done before, that tho’ this great Qneen had in her short reign, I mean 
to the year I saw her, made a very glorious figure in Europe by her Armes 
and Fleets abroad, and even in bringing about the union of the two King- 
doms, which could never be accomplished by any of her predecessors, tho’ 
she was in all respects Arbitrix of peace and war in Europe, and by her 
sovereign Authority held the Balance of Power’ in her hands, yet at the 
time I was introduced to her to receive her commands for Scotland,—she 
appeared to me the most despicable mortal I had ever seen in any station. 
The poor Lady, as I saw her twice before, was again under a severe fit of 
the Gout, ill dressed, blotted in her countenance, and surrounded with 
plaisters, cataplasims, and dirty-like rags. The extremity of her pain was 
not then upon her, and it diverted her a little to see company with whom 
she was not to use ceremonies, otherways I had not been allowed access to 
her. However, I believe she was not displeased to see any body, for no 
Court Attenders ever came near her. All the Incence and adoration 
offered at Courts were to her Ministers, particularly the Earl of Godolphin, 
her chief Minister, and the two Secretaries of State, her palace of Kensing- 
ton, where she commonly resided, was a perfect solitude, as I had occasion 
‘ to observe several times. I never saw any body attending there but some 
of her Guards in the outer Rooms, with one at most of the Gentlemen of 
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her Bedchamber. Her frequent fits of sickness, and the distance of the 
place from London, did not admit of what are commonly called Drawing- 
Room nights, so that I had many occasions to think that few Houses in 
England belonging to persons of Quality were keept in a more privat way 
than the Queen’s Royal Palace of Kensington.’ 

When settled again in Scotland, he for a second time contem- 
‘plated matrimony. He mentions one of the young ladies under 
his consideration as ‘a light-headed Beauty.’ This is supposed 
to have been Susanna Kennedy, afterwards Countess of Eglinton, 
who in her extreme old age met Samuel Johnson, and in a play- 
ful way adopted him as her son upon its being discovered that 
she was old enough to have been his mother. Clerk ended by 
marrying Janet Inglis of Cramond, by whom he had a family of 
sixteen children. 

The remaining part of these Memoirs consists for the most part 
of the annals of a very quiet life prolonged to a good old age and 
well spent, broken in upon, however, by several events of great 
public importance which receive due notice. But the private life 
of the author is far from lacking in interest. He is a specimen 
of the highest, because the most useful class of country gentle- 
men. A recent writer in Blackwood has given a graphic descrip- 
tion of our agricultural and social condition in the last century. 
We owe it largely to men of Sir John Clerk’s stamp that the 
century marked a steady if slow advancement, and had every 
laird done for his estate what was done for the barony of Penicuik, 
a much more rapid change for the better would have affected the 
whole land. Of March 1708 he records that, ‘ About this time 
he fell exceedingly into the humure of planting and making of 
nurseries. He continued in it all his life, and the bare bleak 
slopes of Penicuik afforded abundant scope for his energies. His 
father survived until 1722, but long before that date the son had 
been wisely entrusted with the management of the estate. His 
first plantation was near the Esk, ‘at au old coal hole on the 
Brae—to which, from Don Quixote’s cave, he gave the name of 
Montesina’s Cave.’ His references to subsequent plantations are 
numerous, in spite of obstacles, for in 1740 he writes, ‘ Hitherto 
I have found that our Scotch tenants are so far from understand- 
ing or encouraging Inclosures, that they take all the pains in the 
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world to destroy them.’ His forefathers had been content to 
have, lying almost at their hall door, a stretch of waste, half bog, 
half peat moss. But under his directions this became a pond, 
and is at the present time one of the greatest ornaments of the 
place. To convert a black and dismal morass into a beautiful 
sheet of water, reflecting richly wooded banks, or an ugly remnant of 
ancient mining into a romantic cave—such were the acts in which 
he delighted. Among his curious medley of papers which are still 
preserved, is the draft of a charming letter written in Latin, and 
intended to convey to his friend Boerhaave some idea of the 
writer's home and surroundings. It has been rendered into 
appropriate English by Mr. T. G. Law of the Signet Library. 
The happy light in which Clerk saw all that was about him make 
him declare that there is no ‘ part, however swampy, which has 
not its use, for the moors are suited for sport.’ There was abun- 
dance of animal life, and ‘ all these animals and birds I regard in 
the light of neighbours; and to speak my own mind, I think 
nothing more conduces to the tranquility and charm of a country 
house than the fact that one sees (with the exception of one’s 
farmers and servants) nothing in the neighbourhood but flocks 
and cattle and birds. The society of men, however useful and 
pleasant, is fitted for the town rather than the country.’ Again, 
he writes :—‘ Here is the most profound and undisturbed ease. 
There is no need to sport fine clothes, no neighbour calls, and all 
things gives rest and quiet. Here I have lived from my cradle. 
There is not a corner, not a tree, not a stream which has not been 
witnesses of my juvenile studies and games.’ Building was 
another passion, or as he would have called it, pastime, of the 
Baronet. The small but ornate mansion of Mavisbank, near 
Lasswade, is a specimen of his architectural ideas, and strongly 
characteristic of his age—that, be it remembered, of the Adams. 
The present formal and classic Penicuik house was not his work, 
but would doubtless have been considered by him an improve- 
ment upon the picturesque irregular old Scottish chateau which 
his grandfather repaired in 1666, when ‘being dressed up with 
two Battlements covered with lead, it became the best house of 
the Shire.’ He did what few heritors would do, save by compul- 
sion, then or now—built a steeple for the Church and an aisle 
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for his tenants. These various undertakings he sought to justify 
on the score of duty. ‘For I received-yearly about £500 ster. 
of the King’s money, so I seemed to be under an obligation to 
bestow a good part of it on his subjects.’ His theory of political 
economy, a comfortable one for a wealthy man, taught him that 
the poor must always live by the prodigality and extravagance of 
the rich ; ‘for if all the world were as frugal as by her dictates 
of good economy they ought to be, the half of mankind would . 
starve.’ 

Life at Penicuik was of course varied by official attendance in 
Edinburgh, or by summer excursions for the benefit of health, 
when the family were ‘ carried’ to drink goat whey on the banks 
of Loch Lomond, or Loch Earn, or mineral waters at the Moffat 
wells. Ladies of rank in those days did not go far afield, but on 
one occasion Lady Clerk and her daughter made a trip into 
England the length of Carlisle, ‘where they had the pleasure to 
see a Cathedral, and to hear the Church music there, which was 
all they wanted.’ There came a day, however, when her ladyship 
had to cross the border under less agreeable circumstances. This 
was in the 45, when the rebels had come unpleasantly near. At 
the period of the earlier and less formidable rebellion of 1715, 
Clerk was in the prime of life, and had his duties to perform as 
a deputy lieutenant. He was one of those accordingly who 
marched with the Duke of Argyle to within 300 paces of the 
rebels, then in possession of Leith fort, and having found even 
its half ruined ramparts too strong for prudent attack, ‘ were 
obliged to return to the town in a very disconsolate manner.’ In 
1745 he was getting old, and from his position might have proved 
a tempting object of detention. When therefore for a second 
time the skirl of the pipes was heard approaching Edinburgh, Sir 
John, with his wife and daughter, fled south from Mavisbank, 
leaving at Penicuik house a detachment of his family and servants. 
The first resting place was with the minister of Makerston, near 
Kelso, where they received the far from encouraging news of the 
defeat at Prestonpans of the Royal troops commanded by Cope, 
described as ‘a little dressy finical man, who had ‘already 
devoured the Rebels in his imagination.’ Such news determined 
a flight still further south. On the border there arrived a 
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fugitive regiment of dragoons. ‘As many of their officers came 
to lodge under us in the same house, we thought Hell had broken 
louse, for I never heard such oaths and imprecations, branding 
one another with cowardice and neglect of duty. At Newcastle 
they found the town ‘in such a terrible consternation that if the 
Rebels had followed their blow I believe this important city had 
surrendered to them.’ Durham formed their place of exile for 
six weeks, and here they felt sufficiently safe to enjoy excursions 
in the neighbourhood, and Lady Clerk had perhaps again the 
opportunity of hearing Church music at York. The only fear 
seemed to be lest the strong army now marching north under 
Field Marshal Wade should spoil the roads for their own subse- 
quent journey. 

Everywhere there was evidence that a ‘ most terrible pawnick 
had possessed all the people to that degree that many rich people 
about Newcastle, Durham, and York, had sent a great deal of 
their effects to Holland and Hamburg, and all their silver plate, 
jewels, money, and such like domestic necessaries were hid under 
ground, so that I had left England and returned to Scotland 
before these things appeared again. We did the same in Scot- 
land, and I am afraid that many of us lost in that manner what 
will never be supplied.’ What the North of England feared, 
some in Scotland were already in a measure experiencing. 

‘The Highlanders were with difficulty keept in order, and in the Country 
many Robries were committed. They imposed contributions on the town 
of Edin. to the extent of about 6000 lib. ster., and uplifted the Cess where- 
ever any wasdue. On privat Gentlemen they imposed contributions of 
Hay and Corns [sic] to a considerable valou. My impositions were 6000 
stone of Hay and 76 bolls of oats, under pains of military Execution, which 
was understood to be the quartering of some Savage Highlanders upon us. 
As this denounciation frighted all our servants and Tenants, the contribu- 
tions were readily paid, and the valou of my share in all amounted to 
about 200 lib. ster. But besides these impositions they quartered themselves 
frequently upon us and our Tenants, so that the Family I left at Penicuik 
was oblidged to entertain some of their Chiefs three several times, and 
frequently 16 or 20 at a time.’ 

When a sufficient Royalist force had gathered in the North, 
the fugitives found their way home. This rising must have been 
viewed by Sir John with mingled feelings of disgust and con- 
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tempt. Its success would have overthrown the policy which he 
had supported, and undone the good work of the Union. But 
its success was an impossibility, and the Jacobites ‘ poor short- 
sighted wrong-headed folks.’ He afterwards thought he had dis- 
covered the secret of the insurrection, or at least of the support 
which it had received from Scottish lairds and chiefs. 


‘The care of the Forfeited Estates was committed to the Barons of the 
Exchequer, and in the management of these nothing appeared clearer than 
that most of all the proprietors were Bankrupts before they entered into 
the Rebellion. If they had got any thing to lose by their conduct, I have 
reasone to believe that they, or many of them, had not hazarded their 
persons and Estates in such a desperat schem, for nothing in life is less to 
be trusted than French promises and Highland Armies. The whole world 
knows the first by experience, and as to Highland Armies, ’tho they have 
Courage in abundance, yet their poverty and desire of plunder make them 
commonly retire home when they should keep the field.’ 


Sir John maintained through life his zeal for antiquities, and 
in particular, for classical antiquities. 'To some readers he may be 
known solely by his correspondence with Roger Gale and Dr. 
Stuckeley, two celebrated last century antiquaries. He himself 
became a member of the London Antiquarian Society, as also of 
the Royal. On the occasion of his rare and leisurely journeys 
south it is a visit to some rich collection, such as Sir Hans 
Sloan’s, or the Earl of Pembroke’s, which he delights to record. . 
The English Roman wall was even the object of a special expedi- 
tion. Nor were ancient relics nearer hand overlooked. He enters 
his solemn curse upon that laird of Stenhouse who usually gets 
the credit of having destroyed Arthur’s Oon. He has a plea with 
his neighbour Sinclair of Roslin on behalf of the famous chapel 
then nearly roofless and likely to fall to ruins. How many a 
precious relic, now vanished or disfigured beyond remede, might 
have been spared had there been more men like-minded with 
Clerk. 

In the matter of religion he was very typical of the period. He 
lived during that prolonged calm which followed upon the keen 
theological controversies of the 17th century in Scotland. His 
father, although a baronet of Charles the Second’s creation, was 
under the influence of the ministers all his days, filled books with 
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notes of their sermons written in a wondrous small hand, and died 
in the act of reading one of their printed works. His son, while a 
man of religious principles, does not hesitate to record, ‘I have, I 
think, no reasone to wish myself one bit more inclined to religion 
thanI am. Enthousiastick notions, superstition and singularity 
in religious points are my utter aversion.’ Writing of the Duke 
of Queensberry’s tenants in the south of Scotland, he describes 
them as formerly very poor and not very honest, and great pre- 
tenders to religion of that kind which amongst the people of that 
country passes for the strictest kind, though generally it consists 
in no more than hearing o:’ long sermons and prayers, and idling 
away their time on the sides of hills reading on books of contro- 
versy <nd Acts of the General Assemblies.’ His brother-in-law, 
Alexat der Moncrieff, the laird of Culfargie, and one of the first 
Secession ministers, troubled him much by his ‘whims’ and 
‘seceding scheme.’ In a curious letter to Mr. Moncrieff, Sir 
John finds fault with Whitfield, and accuses him of losing eight 
millions of sixpences to the nation by inducing men to escape 
one day’s work in the week ‘gading after conventicles.’ Although 
doubtless a good Christian, we suspect that he would have sooner 
gone for consolation in the view of misfortune or approaching 
old age to Seneca or Corneilus Celsus, or even to Horace, than 
to any of the religious writers over whose pages his father loved 
to pore. After describing the various improvements effected at 
Mavisbank, he devoutly adds, ‘ these are the gifts of God, and I 
commit them to His care.’ Then there follows those exquisitely 
pathetic lines of Horace :— 





‘ Liquenda tellus et domus et placens 
Uxor, neque harum, quas colis, arborum 
Te preter invisas cupressos 
Ulla brevem Dominum sequetur.’ 


His moderation had, however, more commendable aspects. Few 
eighteenth century lairds could record, ‘I have not been any way 
intoxicated above twice at most these forty years, nor need I say 
I was intoxicated. at any time.’ This temperance he partly 
ascribes to a constitutional peculiarity, but ‘nothing had more in- 
fluence upon me than the character I bore as a judge, for I 
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always thought that no man lookt so poor, so contemptible and 
detestable as a drunken judge.’ Hence ‘it was then no wonder 
that I was never trubled with the least fit of the gout.’ His 
habits also enabled him the more easily to pursue his favourite 
studies, ‘ having seldom given myself much truble with any com- 
pany that came to see me. I never could drink, so that no body 
found themselves disappointed.’ Note the curious light this last 
sentence throws upon the social characteristics of that period. Of 
his health he makes amusingly minute records, giving us the very 
age at which his teeth, ‘these pins of my Earthly Tabernacle 
began at last to loosen and decay,’ and the number retained in 
his head at the age of 72. Sometimes he mentions a cure for 
some ailments, such as ‘ Aple Tea,’ recommended by the doctors at 
Bath for ‘a cogh,’ or broth with hartshorn in it, which he found 
most effective. Red scorbutic spots were removed by the Moffat 
waters. Another alarming disease left him when he ceased to 
drink the juice of raw oysters. He had his little excesses, but 
they were such as even Sir Wilfred Lawson weuld have pardoned. 
His last entry is, ‘My distress was occasioned by eating too much 
cabage broth. N.B., all greens affect me in the same way, and 
for the future must be avoided.’ 

There was but a short future in store for him when he wrote 
this; within a year he was laid to rest in the family vault beside 
the wife of his youth and their beloved son. 

It only remains to add that these memoirs have been admir- 
ably edited by Mr. J. M. Gray, whose notes supply a vast amount 
of information. They have been further enriched by some in- 
teresting portraits. 

W. G. Scort-Monori=rr. 


Art. IL—THE EARLIEST AGES OF HEBREW 
HISTORY. 


HE evidence of the great historic texts of the Kings of 
Assyria has confirmed the history of the Old Testament, as 
recorded in the Book of Kings, in so remarkable a manner as to 
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win general acceptance among all who have studied monumental 
records. Though minor difficulties as to date, generally not 
exceeding ten years, have, as would naturally be expected, been 
found, there is no longer any dispute as to the actual and con- 
temporary rule of many of the Assyrian Kings, and of the 
Kings of Israel and of Judah named on the monuments. Omri, 
Jehu, Menahem, Pekah, and Hoshea of Israel; and Azariah, 
Ahaz, Hezekiah, and Manasseh of Judah, are mentioned in the 
cuneiform texts of their Assyrian contemporaries ; and even the 
long doubted Pul of the Bible is found to have been an Assyrian 
ruler. But those who regard the Book of Genesis as only 
representing the traditions of an age hardly older than the 
Captivity, still look upon its historic statements, and on those 
of the Book of Joshua, as very doubtfully reliable. The progress 
of exploration in the East seems however to show that the more 
ancient records will, in time, be generally accepted as equally 
reliable with those of the later times of Hebrew independence. 
The object of the present paper is to draw attention to what has 
already been discovered in this matter. 

Two new and very important sources of information have, 
within the last few years, been opened up for Orientalists, from 
which contemporary information of the highest value can be 
obtained. The one consists in the political correspondence 
accidentally discovered at Tell Amarna in Egypt, belonging to 
the 15th century B.c.: the other includes the Akkadian inscrip- 
tions found at Tell Loh by M. de Sarzek, the French Consul at 
Bassorah, which cannot be placed later than the 24th century 
B.0. In the one case we recover the history of Palestine itself, 
in the early age of the Hebrew Conquest. In the other we 
discover the civilization of Chaldea before the time of Abraham, 
and the trading relations of its rulers with Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Sinai, and Syria. In both cases it is clearly demonstrated that 
a very advanced civilization existed in Western Asia in these 
early ages, and that none of the statements of the early Hebrew 
literature can now be regarded as improbable or as anachronistic, 
since the populations of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine are. 
shown to have been rich and civilized, possessing the art of 
writing, engaging in peaceful commerce, and bound together by 
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the inter-marriage of the royal houses of Egypt, Armenia, 
Assyria and Babylon. Such conclusions it is now intended to 
establish in detail. 

Even before these important discoveries were made, the labours 
of George Smith, and of other early students of cuneiform 
records, had resulted in conclusions which served to establish the 
reality of the statements contained in the Book of Genesis. 
Wherever and bywhomsoever penned, the tenth chapter of Genesis 
presents us with an ethnology which is fully in accord with 
monumental information. Three great races are therein noticed. 
The ‘ fair’ people of the north, from the Caucasus to Ionia, who 
may well have been Aryans, since the Greeks and other Aryan 
tribes of Asia Minor are noticed in Egyptian records as early as 
the 14th century B.c.: the ‘dark’ race of Chaldea, Syria, and 
Egypt, who appear to have been Mongols, and who invaded Egypt 
at least as early as 2200 B.0.; and the ‘ brown’ people of Arabia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia and Elam, who spoke languages now grouped 
together as ‘Semitic.’ Differences of language, as well as of 
race, are clearly recorded in the chapter of Genesis in question, 
and the geographic area included represents the whole of the 
ancient civilized world, before the appearance of the Persians 
and Greeks—or in other words, before the destruction of the 
Assyrian Empire. 

The date which has been ascribed to the first Hebrew 
immigration into Palestine, in the time of Abraham, has been 
variously calculated from the Old Testament chronology, accord- 
ing to the various readings of the versions, or to various under- 
standing of their statements. According to Hales, the birth of 
Abraham should be placed about 2150 3.0., or according to 
Asher, 1996 B.c. Other calculations give 2260 B.c., which is 
more in accord with the Hebrew text, if we suppose the conquest 
of Palestine to have happened about 1480 B.c., which seems to 
be the natural deduction from recent discoveries in Egypt, though 
not in accord with the older views of Lepsius and Bunsen, which 
were however not founded on any monumental basis, but only on 
their understanding of the very doubtful statements of Manetho 
—an authority of the 3rd century B.c. 

There is a very distinct statement in Genesis as to the con- 
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temporaries of Abraham, which has long attracted the attention 
of the students of the monuments. 

‘ And it came to pass in the days of Amraphel, King of Shinar, 
Arioch, King of Ellasar, Chedorlaomer, King of Elam, and 
Tidal (or Tiral) King of the Goim, that these Kings made war’ 
against Southern Palestine, (Gen. xiv., 1) and conquered Bashan, 
Edom, and Engedi. The question naturally raised is whether 
any such Kings can be shown to have existed, and whether there 
is an‘ probability that at so early a date the Chaldean power 
was ‘ufficient to account for expeditions carried so far to the 
west and south. 

Now as regards the first two names—Amraphel and Arioch— 
it is well known that a revolution occurred in Mesopotamia about 
2260 B.c., when a Cassite king established his throne at Babylon, 
and reigned till about 2214 B.o.; and that he conquered the last 
King of Larsa. Larsa is supposed to be the modern Senkereh, 
east of the Euphrates, and is also identified with the Ellasar of 
the passage above quoted. The names of the two kings have 
been variously read (for the reading of proper names in cunei- 
form is often subject to minor differences of decipherment), but 
that of the defeated King of Larsa may be rendered Rivaku or 
Eriaku, and he has been supposed to be the Arioch of the Bible. 
The conqueror’s name is usually given as Hammurabi, but is also 
capable of being read ’Ammuravul ; and there is to say the least, 
a probability that these contemporary rulers (about 2260-2214 
B.C.) are two of the contemporaries of Abraham, called Amraphel 
and Arioch in the Hebrew account. As regards Chedorlaomer 
of Elam (or Persia) his name has not yet been discovered, but a 
little earlier (about 2280 B.c.) we have the name Kudur Nan- 
hundi for a powerful Elamite sovereign, who attacked Mesopo- 
tamia. It appears therefore that the element Chedor or Kudur 
actually formed part of Elamite royal names at this early period. 
As regards Tidal or Tirgal, as it is otherwise given (following the 
Greek) Sir Henry Rawlinson regarded the word as equivalent to 
the Akkadian term, Tar-gal, or ‘ great chief.’ 

The civilization of Chaldea dates at least some centuries earlier 
than the Cassite Conquest. If we could trust the records of 
King Nabonidus (whom Cyrus conquered) it should be carried 
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back to 3800 B.c.; but this later king appears to have been in- 
correctly informed, since he speaks of Kudur Nanhundi as living 
about 3200 B.c., whereas from other dates, his reign over Persia 
and Mesopotamia is believed to have been not earlier than 2800 
B.c. Whatever be finally discovered as to these dates, it is 
abundantly clear that the Akkadian kings, Urbau, Dungi, and 
their successors, ruled at Ur and over all the south of Chaldea 
for many reigns before the Cassite Conquest. It is, however, 
about the time of Hammurabi that the Semitic people first appear 
on the page of history in Southern Babylonia. The earlier in- 
scriptions are written in the Akkadian, or Mongol language of 
the first civilizers of Asia; but Hammurabi, in describing his re- 
storation of the great Tigris Canal,” uses the Aramaic, which in 
later times became the common speech of Chaldea, Syria, and 
Palestine. Thus the monuments agree with Old Testament 
history as to the time when the Semitic race began to displace 
the older Mongol population of Western Asia. 

If then the historic contemporaries of Abraham the Hebrew, 
are discoverable from their own monumental records, we may 
enquire further whether there is any reason to suppose that the 
power of Chaldean monarchs can be supposed, at so early a 
period, to have extended as far west as Palestine; and it is on 
this question that the Tell Loh texts cast light. 

Tell Loh is an important ruined city, between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, east of the ancient canal (now called Khat el Hai) 
which connects their streams south of Baghdad. The excava- 
tions carried on by de Sarzek for the French Government, in 
1880-1881, led to the discovery of eight inscribed statues, not 
much less than life-sized, and carved of Sinaitic granite, which 





_* This canal, which Hammurabi says he ‘restored,’ by rebuilding its 
banks, and erecting a ‘great wall with much earth, its top raised like a 
mountain,’ had probably been destroyed by one of the great floods to 
which the lower part of Mesopotamia was subject. That such a flood had 
recently occurred is shewn by various tablets which are dated as ‘in the 
year when Mullias (as G. Smith reads the name of the city) was destroyed 
by a great flood.’ Other tablets are dated from the year in which Ham- 
murabi built ‘a great wall along the Tigris.’ See Transactions Society, 
Biblical Archeology, Vol. I., pp. 59-60, 
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stood in the great central court of the very ancient palace on the 
citadel-mound, which here rises forty feet above the plain, which 
is strewn with the remains of the surrounding city.* The inscrip- 
tions are incised on the robes of the statues, in very archaic 
characters, reading from right to left in horizontal lines, but with 
the syllables of the words placed (as in the Hittite inscriptions) 
vertically in the line. About 130 emblems in all are used in the 
writing, and these texts represent the oldest and the longest 
Akkadian inscriptions as yet found. The general subject is that 
of the building of temples, by the pious kings Urbau and Dungi, 
and by Gudea Prince of Zirgul, during the reign of the latter. 
The old name of Tell Loh (‘the hill of the tablet’) was Zirgul, 
and this survives to the present day at the place called Zirghul, 
in the neighbourhood of the ruined city. 

The inscriptions have been studied by several well known 
scholars; by Dr. Oppert and the late M. Amiaud in France, by 
Dr. Hommel in Germany, and by Mr. Pinches of the British 
Museum in England. There is difference of opinion as to the 
rendering of some passages, but those which follow, and which 
are here translated from the original, are rendered in much the 
same manner by the various translators. The statue whence 
they are taken was that of Gudea, the prince who restored the 
ancient pyramid temple here built by Urbau, and who enclosed 
it in the palace, on the bricks of which his name so frequently 
occurs. The city continued to be inhabited down to the time of 
the Greek successors of Alexander, and some traces of their 
work remain; but it is undisputed that its main buildings belong 
to the builders above named, who lived not later than 2300 B.c., 
or before the date given for Abraham in the Bible. 

‘I,’ says Gudea, ‘made the lordly temple of the God who enlightens the 
darkness. I have made his abode the chosen chief city of his faith. Of 
costly woods I made it for him. What time I made the temple of the Lord 
of the pyramid, beloved of the King, I held possession from the upper to 


the lower sea. With wood from Lebanon (Amanus), wood of seventy and 
fifty cubits, I raised its roof twenty-five cubits high.’ 





* Découvertes en Chaldeé Par E. de Sarzek, Paris, 1887. The statues 
are now in the Louvre, 
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* I used gold dust on the pillars, brought from Mount Khakum. I made 
the porch of the temple with gold from the land of Upper Egypt (Meroe). 
I made beams of the wood cut and brought green from the wood-cutting 
regions of Ethiopia (Gubin). I made the foundation of the temple with 
bitumen, from the river of Gomer in the Median country. I brought 
stones in ships from the inland mountain of Bossippa. For-the building 
of the lordly temple, I wrought with strong stone from the Minyan moun- 
tain of the Samalli, and from Musalla, a mountain of Phoenicia. I made 
the Court of the lordly temple thereof. From the mountain of Canaan 
(Tidalum) in Phoenicia, I brought slabs of marble. I made the foundation, 
and sank the bolts of the temple doors therein. From the great pass (Bab 
Khwurra) of the (silver?) mountain I dug copper. I made indestructible 
pillars thereof. I caused strong wood to be brought from Upper Egypt 
from the fortress of Zoan.’ 

‘ Strong stone being brought from Sinai (Magan) I made an image there- 
with : that my name may be remembered gloriously I have said all this. 
I give the image of Gudea a voice and it says, ‘‘ To-day he has finished this 
lordly temple, the temple of his abode.” To him who knows not, in 
future times, for many generations, men shall speak of the prince : of this 
lordly temple : of the Lord of the pyramid, its master : of its building : 
long celebrating its fame.’ 

* An image which yields neither silver, nor onyx, nor copper, nor tin, 
nor bronze, no man will demand as spoil—made of hard stone may it 
remain in the place thereof. The violator, the man who takes away from 
this lordly temple, and from the land, the image of Gudea, the man who 
sits in the presence of the God—the image of Gudea, prince of Zirgul, who 
built this lordly temple of the God—the man whose hand defaces the 
writing of the name—to take away and possess—that man my God shall 
reject.’ 

‘ For him let (the Gods) write an adverse fate. Let the warrior slay in 
his time : let the power of the people rise as a whirlwind. Sitting as a 
slave—the man whe does so to me—let him sit in the dust. Let him go 
forth to hear rejection of his honoured name. Let his name be smitten by 
the Gods: the Gods overwhelming his name. Let the wind of God 
destroy before his eyes ; let the waters destroy the land. Let the child 
born to him become an evil name, springing from his name. Let the 
light of God’s glory be dark in the dwelling of that man—looked on as a 
foe of men. May Istar and the Sun, accomplishing this, shew the people 
their power.’ 


There is perhaps in ancient history no more tremendous curse 
than that recorded by Gudea, against any who should move his 
statue. The Assyrian Kings in late ages recorded their blessing 
on aay who should restore, and their curse on any who overthrew 
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their work. The Phoenician King—Eshmunazar of Sidon—also 
left his curse (about 250 B.c.) against any violator of his 
sarcophagus ; and the Lycians not only devoted to the infernal 
gods (about 400 B.c.) any who buried strangers in their tombs, 
but also condemned them to pay a fine to the family. But the 
curse of Gudea is more terrible than any inscribed in later times. 
Unfortunately the modern discoverer, who transported the statue 
to France, was unable to read the text; and it is to be hoped 
that Gudea’s ghost may take this fact into consideration. 

The interest of the passages from this lengthy text, so trans- 
lated, lies in the wide extension of peaceful relations with 
surrounding countries which we thus discover. In another 
passage we read further— 


‘In memory of the conquest of Anzan I devoted the spoil to the God of 
the pyramid and to the lordly temple.’ 


In another text on a statue of the same prince we find the words : 


‘ Full of glory, throughout the width of the land, I being supreme master, 
there is rest for the country of this people. And there being rest in the 
land I have made the lordly temple of the God who gives light in darkness.’ 


While on a third statue is written :— 


‘The foundation of my power being strong in the East, I have built 
this temple north of the shrine, which rises in the land of Erech.’ 


These passages shew that the Akkadians had at that time 
prevailed over the early inhabitants of Persia (Anzan), and had 
welded a Chaldean Kingdom. 

The various places mentioned in this record of a great build- 
ing period may with advantage be further considered, especially 
as concerning the derivation of the granite blocks of which the 
statues are made. The whole of the ancient civilized world is 
covered by the description, and the extent of the Akkadian rule 
is said to have been from the upper to the lower sea, or apparently 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, near the northern 
Lebanon. Anzan, or the Persian region which Cyrus afterwards 
ruled, before his conquest of the Medes (as monumenially re- 
corded) was the eastern limit. On the north we hear cf Media, 
and the river Gumru or Gomer, which was apparently the 
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Cimmerian region near the Caucasus. The Minyan Kingdom 
extended west of Lake Van towards Syria and Cilicia, and the 
Minyans or Men, mentioned in an Egyptian text as living east of 
Syria, were one of the foreign races who about this same time in- 
vaded Egypt, and ruled the delta as ‘ Shepherd Kings.’ They also, 
as their portraits at Boulak assure us, belonged to the sturdy 
Mongol stock; and their language was still a Mongol dialect in 
1500 3.c., and later. The ‘great pass,’ which later Assyrian 
scribes explain to mean ‘the gate of Syria,’ was probably the 
modern Beltén or Pyle Syriz, close to the famous battlefield of 
Issus, and not far from the silver and copper mines of the 
Taurus. 

The notice of marble and precious wood (cedar, according to 
M. Amiaud) brought from Lebanon and Phosnicia, shews us that 
the Akkadians had penetrated westwards to the Mediterranean ; 
but the granite (diorite) of the statues is pronounced by geologists 
to be Sinaitic, and comes from the country of Ma-gan, accord- 
ing to the inscription. The name of this country means the 
‘ ship-enclosure,’ or ‘ port,’ and a port on the Red Sea near Suez 
seems to be intended, for Magan is often mentioned in later in- 
scriptions, and always in connection with Egypt. The famous 
Chaldean monarch, Sargina, who has been supposed to have 
reigned about 1700 B.c. (though tradition places his date much 
earlier) ruled over four races, and conquered Babylonia and all 
the country as far as the ‘ Western Sea ;’ and his son Naramsin 
conquered Magan. If then it was from Sinai that the ships of 
Gudea brought granite, it would appear that it must have been 
carried down the Red Sea to Aden, and round Arabia up the 
Persian Gulf to the mouth of the Euphrates. 

In all probability the great canal, joining the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, was already made, for Hammurabi speaks of ‘ restor- 
ing’ such a canal somewhat later in the history of Chaldea. 
Thus the granite could have been carried by water to within a 
few miles of the palace at Zirgul; but we are not the less 
astonished at the length of the sea passage, undertaken for such 
an object in this early age. 

The trade with Egypt (Zoan Meroe and Chub, or Ethiopia, 
being all clearly mentioned) was for gold dust and wood. Ina 
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later age, about 1500 B.c., we find the kings of Syria and Asia- 
Minor also sending copper, and other products of their own 
country, to Egypt in exchange for gold; and about 1320 B.o., 
Rameses II. obtained gold from the mines of Ethiopia south of 
Upper Egypt. About the time of Gudea the Egyptians were 
mining in Sinai for copper, and it was from them probably that 
the .: kkadians obtained the granite of that region. 

In the ruins of Tell Loh the use of bitumen is found in all 
parts of the foundations, and ancient blocks of marble and ala- 
baster occur—with inscriptions of the earliest period—as well as 
fragments of copper, and small bronze idols buried under the floor 
of the great court. This seems to confirm Gudea’s statements 
that he plated his pillars with copper, and covered the temple 
gate with silver, while he also refers to bronze in his inscription 
as distinct from copper. The manufacture of bronze in Chaldea 
is thus carried back to at least the 24th century B.c., and all the 
precious metals appear to have been known—iron alone being 
unnoticed. 

Monumental evidence seems therefore to shew the high anti- 
quity of the Mongol civilization, and its very early extension to 
the shores of the Mediterranean and of the Red Sea. There is 
evidence of early expeditions, both warlike and peaceful; and 
Sargina set up his statue on the shores of the Western Sea, 
whil¢ his son conquered Sinai; and, yet earlier than the supposed 
date of Abraham, the invading tribes of Armenia, who subdued 
lower Egypt, must have marched down the Syrian coast. The 
expedition of Chedorlaomer thus becomes historically probable, 
on other grounds than that of its mention in the Bible, especially 
as it appears to have coincided with a period of Babylonian 
Conquest. 

On the topography of Chedorlaomer’s march recent discoveries 
have also thrown new light. This Elamite monarch, like the 
Kudur Nanhundi of the inscription of Assurbanipal, who ‘ op- 
pressed the Akkadians,’ appears to have been the master of 
Mesopotamia, or at least allied to its ruler Amraphel. He is 
said (Gen. xiv., 5) to have marched to the land of Ham, and to 
Ashteroth Karnaim in Bashan, and thence to the Valley of Kir- 
jathaim (probably Kirjathaim of Moab, now Kureiydt, between 
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Dibon and Medeba) wher ce he advanced to Mount Seir; and 
crossing over into the desert of Kadesh he returned northwards 
by Hazezon Tamar (Engedi) and fell upon the Jericho plains. 
The subs.quent purs iit (verse 15) by Abraham and his Hittite 
allies extended to Hobah north of Damascus. 

Till quits recently nothing was known of either Hobah or the 
land o* Ham, but the Tell Amarna letters mention both these 
regions. Letters addressed to Amenophis III., about 1480 B.o., 
by subject chiefs of the Southern Lebanon and of Bashan, occur 
in this correspondence, which describe the great Hittite invasion 
of Damascus about that time. Aidugama, the Hittite King of 
Kadesh on the Orontes (now Kades, south of Emesa) advanced 
along the Baalbek plains, and attacked the land of Hobah, and 
reached Damascus by the ‘ great pass’ of the river Abana on the 
novth. He subsequently invaded the land of Am, and took 
various cities in Bashan near Ashteroth Karnaim. From these 
uvtices it appears that Hobah was the region north of Damascus; 
and the land of Am or Ham was northern Bashan. The line of 
the ancieut rai* of Uhedorlaomer thus becomes quite clear. He 
prob»bly crossed the Euphrates at Carchemish, and advanced 
along t's same route which the Assyrians followed much later 
when invading Edom. The mounvain chains were all avoided, 
and the road followed was that of the famous pilgrim route from 
Damascus t Akabah on the Red Sea; but the furthest point 
i.ached by the Elamites was near Petra, and the return march 
‘ad ». the Jordan Valley, and perhaps across Hermon, to Hobah 
in the southern part of the Baalbek plains. All the districts 
napicu occur therefore in geographical sequence. 

‘The great age of the Akkadian supremacy thus appears to 
have coincided with that of the rule of the foreign kings called 
Men or Minyans, in Egypt; and the first blow aimed at their 
power was dealt by Ahmes, the first Nubian King of the 18th 
dynasty, who conquered the Delta and drove back the Asiatics. 
In the Old Testament we find the Hittites, who were a tribe of 
this same great Mongol race, living as far south as Hebron ; 
and some scholars have supposed that this account does not 
agree with the monumental notices, which place the Hittites in 
Northern Syria. A little consideration of the known facts will 
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however shew that there is no discrepancy at all. In the Book 
of Joshua, and in all later books, the ‘ Land of the Hittites’ is 
said to have been in Syria, and they are never noticed as 
living in Palestine itself. They are not among the tribes 
(Amorites, Canaanites, Hivites, etc.,) noticed in the south, in 
connection with Joshua’s wars, and are only noticed in Hebron 
in Abraham’s time, many centuries before the Hebrew Con- 
quest. In all probability they retreated northwards as the 
Egyptian power increased, and during the time of the con- 
quests of Thothmes III., who defeated them about 1600 B.c., 
at Megiddo in Lower Galilee. 

The political history of Palestine, as drawn from monu- 
mental sources, appears therefore, down to the time of the 
Hebrew Conquest, to have included two distinct periods—the 
first being that of Mongol domination, during which tribes of 
Semitic race, continually increasing in numbers, but living to 
a great extent in a pastoral condition, pushed southwards from 
the fords of the Euphrates at Carchemish. Among these tribes 
must be included the Amorites, who, as we now learn from the 
Tell Amarna letters, spoke and wrote an Aramaic language ; 
the early Phoenicians who, according to their own traditions, 
came from the head of the Persian Gulf; and the Hebrews, 
who according to the Bible migrated from Ur in Southern 
Chaldea, to Harran in Northern Mesopotamia, and thence to 
Palestine. Side by side with this Semitic population the Mon- 
gols were represented by the Hittites,* who in language and 
physical type were quite distinct. 

This first period of immigration into Palestine coincided 
with the Hyksos Conquest of Egypt, and with Akkadian mari- 
time expeditions to Sinai. It came to an end in 1700 B.o., 
when the Egyptian conquests began in the south ; and after 





* Mr. Halevy has recently denied that the Hittites were Non-Semitic, 
and has claimed that his contention is supported by the discovery of an in- 
scription in Northern Syria. This inscription is in an Aramaic dialect and 
script, and dates about 750 8B.c. It is by a prince called Panammu, but 
there is not only no reason to suppose that he was a Hittite, but every 
reason to think that he was not. He is noticed in an Assyrian text as 
Prince of the Samalli (perhaps ‘ northeners ’) who lived near Antioch, and 
who are probably the Samalli of the inscription of Gudea mentioned above. 
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the great battle of Megiddo, in 1600 B.0., the whole of Syria, 
and all the plains of Western Palestine and of Bashan, became 
subject to the Egyptians. They remained so subject for nearly 
two centuries, until the closing years of the reign of Amenophis 
III., when the great rebellion, concerning which the Tell 
Amarna letters give us such full information, broke out in the 
north, and spread gradually over the whole of Syria and 
Palestine. 

Very little is known of the history of Chaldea after the 
Cassite Conquest, until the time of Amenophis III., but it ap- 
pears from one of the Tell Amarna letters that friendly rela- 
tions had existed between Assur-nadin-akhi, one of the earliest 
Assyrian kings about 1550 B.c., and his Egyptian contemporary 
—apparently Amenophis II.* Somewhat later than this (about 
1475 B.C., according to George Smith) the boundary line be- 
tween Assyria and Babylonia was drawn by Assur-bel-nisisu of 
Assyria, and Karaindas of Babylon; but the dates of this 
history are not very exactly fixed as yet. 

In the latter part of the reign of Amenophis III., the name 
of the King of Babylon was Kurigalzu, who was succeeded by 
his son, Burnaburias the contemporary of Amenophis IV. A 
letter from the latter Babylonian monarch, found in Egypt, 
distinctly states that the Canaanite rebellion broke out in the 
time of Kurigalzu, who, being allied by marriage to the . 
Pharaoh, refused to assist the rebels. The relations of Egypt 





* Dr. Hommel believes that the Assyrians were the first to separate from 
the main Semitic stock ; but the monumental information available shews 
that the language of Assyria and of Babylonia was the same, about 1500 
B.C., that was spoken throughout Syria and Palestine, even as far south as 
Lachish ; and the Assyrians play a minor part in the history of that age, 
being only recently established as independent. The evidence of language 
seems to shew that the Hebrews, whose speech differed from that of the 
Amorites, Moabites, and Mesopotamians, were probably the first to leave 
the ancestral home, and must have long been isolated from the rest. Dr. 
Hommel also appears to believe in a remote connection between Assyrians 
and Egyptians, which was long ago pointed out by Dr. Birch and by 
Lenormant, and which there is very strong reason to regard as proveable. 
The grammar and vocabulary of Egyptian and Aramaic are closely con- 
nected, and the oldest Asiatic emigrants were probably the Egyptians. 
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with Assyria and Babylon were not cut off by the revolt, for 
in the same great collection there are later letters to Amenophis 
IV., written by Assur-ubalid, King of Assyria, whose date has 
been placed as late as 1400 B.c., and by Burnaburias, who was 
allied to Amenophis 1V. by marriage. The latter (as was dis- 
covered more than twenty years ago) wedded the daughter of 
Assur-ubalid, by whom he had a son, Kara Khardas, who 
succeeded him, but who was murdered by a Cassite usurper 
named Nazi bugas, who in turn was overthrown by the Assyrians, 
who replaced the dynasty of their kinsman. These notices 
carry down the history of Chaldea and Assyria to the time of 
the 19th Dynasty of Egyptian monarchs, who reasserted their 
power in Palestine and Syria for a time, while Rameses II. 
held Galilee, and after defeating the Hittites of Kadesh, 
marched to the vicinity of Ephesus, where his cartouche has 
been found. 

It appears however from the Teli Amarna letters that the 
Egyptians met with very serious reverses, during the Jatter 
part of the reign of Amenophis IIL, and during that of his sou, 
the last King of the 18th dynasty. The story of the revoits 
which then occurred may be pieced together, from the infor- 
mation given by the various correspondents, who wrote from 
all parts of Syria, Armenia, Assyria and Babylonia, and 
Southern Asia Minor, as well as from Northern and Southern 
Palestine. The letters of the Egyptian subjects in Phoenicia 
and Canaan have all the same burden: they record the inroads 
of the Hittites and Amorites in the north, and of the tribe of 
the Abiri or Habiri in the south: they appeal for reinforce- 
ments from Egypt, and they make it quite clear that the 
Egyptian forces had, for some unknown reason, been withdrawn 
from all parts of the Syrian coast. 

In this correspondence Dusratta, the King of Armenia, plays 
a very important part. His letters are in some cases the 
longest in the collection of the Teli Amarna tablets, and the 
longest of all is in his own Mongol dialect, whereas, the others, 
which he directs to both Amenophis III. and Amenophis IV., 
are in Aramaic. His sister Gilukhepa, daughter of Jis father, 
Suttarna, married Amenophis III.; and his own daughter, 
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Tadukhepa, was afterwards married to Amenophis IV. He 
appears to have been a faithful friend of the Egyptians through- 
out his reign, as was also his father before him, and his grand- 
father, Sitatama. 

Under these circumstances it is somewhat puzzling, at 
first, to find that the King of Armenia was one of the chief 
allies who took part with the Hittites, the Cassites, and the 
Amorites, in the great rebellion against Egypt; but this is 
explained by Dusratta’s earliest letter, from which it appears 
that Suttarna, his father, was killed by Artasumara, his brother, 
who seized the throne. This brother, Dusratta, in turn 
defeated and killed, and then attacked and defeated the 
Hittites, and over-ran the north of Syria, immediately re-estab- 
lishing the old alliance with Egypt, and sending one of the 
Hittite chiefs whom he captured as a slave, with other 
presents, to Amenophis III. This letter includes also a greet- 
ing to his sister, Gilukhepa. It appears therefore that the 
great rebellion must have coincided with the usurpation of 
the Armenian throne by the parricide, Artasumara, which 
accounts for the temporary alliance of the Armenians with the 
enemies of Egypt. 

The Cassites or Cosseans, who are mentioned as allied with 
the Hittites in this war, and whose King, Hammurabi, has 
already been mentioned in an earlier age, appear to be the - 
Cushites of the Old Testament, whose famous hero, Nimrod,* 
founded a kingdom in southern Babylonia, and afterwards ex- 
tended his conquests northwards to Assyria according to the 
Book of Genesis (x. 9-11). According to the Biblical account 
he was not of Semitic race, but of the same original stock 
with the Hittites and other Canaanite tribes. The little that 
is known of the Cassite language—as deduced from the names 
of various Cassite kings—has led scholars to suppose that it 
was an Akkadian dialect, which accords with the statements 
of the Old Testament; and it was therefore not unnatural that - 





* The name of Nimrod has not been found on any monument yet dis- 
covered. If it is a Semitic word it means ‘ the rebel,’ but not impossibly 
it may be Akkadian. 
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the Cassites should enter into alliance with their Hittite and 
Armenian kinsmen, who had so mightily opposed the great 
conquerer Thothmes III. The Semitic Babylonians on the 
other hand, and the Semitic Assyrians, appear to have been 
always friendly to the eighteenth dynasty of Egypt, to which 
they were allied by marriage. The Hittites, who maintained 
their independence of Egypt down to a very late period, were 
hereditary enemies of the great Nubian family, until the mar- 
riage of Rameses II. to a Hittite princess, when an alliance on 
equal terms was brought about. Out of the 300 letters found 
at Tell Amarna, only one is from a Hittite prince, and this is 
written, not in any Semitic language, but in an Akkadian dia- 
lect. The Semitic Phoenicians of Gebal, Tyre, Sidon, Beirut 
and Accho, and the Semitic Kings of southern Palestine (ap- 
parently Amorites) appear on the other hand, throughout the 
correspondence, as subjects or allies of Egypt. The only 
Semitic tribes that joined in the rebellion were the Amorites 
of the northern Lebanon, and the Abdiri in the Judean moun- 
tains, The latter, however, were apparently quite indepen- 
dent, and are never mentioned in connection with the other 
allies. 

The great Hittite rebellion ‘broke out in the lifetime of 
Amenophis III., as is clearly deducible from the statements 
contained in three different letters, although in most cases the 
name of the Pharaoh is not mentioned by the correspondents, 
The history of the successful wars of these northern tribes ap- 
pears to have been somewhat as follows. 

Warning was sent to Egypt by the Amorite chieftain Aziru, 
that an alliance had been formed by Armenians, Cassites and 
Hittites, and that the latter were advancing on Tunep (now 
Tennib), an important Amorite town, north-west of Aleppo. 
It would seem that the allies persuaded Aziru to join them, 
and though he protested his fidelity to Egypt, he was accused 
of having received a Hittite ambassador, and apparently of 
refusing to receive an Egyptian envoy. Soon after he at- 
tacked the city of Simyra in Phoenicia, and took it, slaughter- 
ing or driving out an Egyptian garrison. The Amorite 
advance then continued along the Phcenician coast, and one 

XXII, 19 
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by one the cities were taken. A fleet from Arvad defeated 
the fleets of Beirut and Sidon, and cut off the fugitives from 
Gebal who were sailing to Egypt. After a stout resistance of 
some five years or more Gebal itself was besieged, and pro- 
bably taken; and the Arvadite fleet blockaded Tyre, which 
city also Aziru appears to have attacked. After the capture 
of Sidon he was proclaimed a rebel by the Egyptian envoy 
Khanni, but there is nothing to shew that any reinforcements 
were despatched from Egypt, to assist the Phoenician chief- 
tains in the various great cities. 

About the same time a parallel movement of the Hittites of 
Kadesh on Orontes took place, the leader being Aidugama, 
King of that city, whose name appears to mean ‘the conquer- 
ing chief’ in the Hittite language. One of the great stations, 
connecting Damascus with the shore cities Sidon and Beirut, 
was Kamid at the south end of the Baalbek plain; and several 
letters are written by the chiéf of that place, who commanded 
a force of chariots. The Hittites overran the plain, and de- 
stroyed the towns between Kadesh and Damascus. Marching 
down the great pass of the Abana river, through the land of 
Hobah, they fell on Damascus; but it is not clear whether 
they captured that city. They appear, however, to have 
pushed on to the land of Am or Ham, and to have destroyed 
several cities in Bashan. It is also stated that this movement 
was concerted with Aziru the Amorite. 

One very remarkable feature of the correspondence is the 
fact that none of the letters appear to come from central 
Palestine, and that there is no connection between the actors 
in the contemporary events in southern Palestine, and the 
allies who invaded the northern regions. That the events 
were contemporary, or nearly so, is shewn by the fact that the 
names of the Egyptian agents are the same. In north and 
south alike, we read of an Egyptian general named Yan- 
khamu, and of another agent called Suta, and of a third envoy 
called Khai. The circumstances are also alike, since it appears 
that the Egyptian garrisons had quite recently been with- 
drawn, though the reason for this retreat is not stated. It is 
perhaps to be suspected that troubles had arisen in Egypt itself, 
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which were the primary cause of the rebellion; and it is 
generally supposed that Amenophis IV. lost his life in a rebel- 
lion, which put an end to the history of the eighteenth dynasty. 
Whatever was the reason, it seems clear that there was a 
general retreat from Syria; and the first kings of the nine- 
teenth dynasty began their wars in the regions south of Pales- 
tine proper, while Rameses II. was obliged to besiege Ascalon, 
before he could advance to Galilee and to Syria. 

In the letters found at Tell Amarna which are written by 
rulers of the southern cities, such as Joppa, Jerusalem, Ascalon, 
etc., there is no notice of any of the leaders of the northern 
rebellion, such as Aziru, Aidugama, and others; nor is there 
any mention of Armenians, Hittites or Amorites from the north. 
Instead ot these foes, the correspondents complain of a desert 
people coming from the land of Seir, who n they call the 
*Abiri. These invaders attacked Jerusalem, and fought at 
Zilu (or Shiloh): they seized the country round Ajalon and 
Zorah: they reduced Ascalon and Lachish and Keilah: they 
wrecked the temples, and slaughtered the chieftains who were 
subservient to Egypt. It has been proposed ¢ rend-r this 
word Abiri or Habiri as ‘allies;’ and they have been regarded 
as Babylonians in spite of the categorical statement, alrerdy 
mentioned, that the Babylonians refused to assist the Canaanite 
revolt. The name Abdiri is clearly that of a trite or people 
who came from Seir, and it is evident that the ideitification 
with the Hebrews (or ’A dir) is natural, and is concisteat with 
their independent action, and with their advance on ./erusalem 
from the ‘ Land of Seir,’ which is not a region from which any 
northern nation would have come. It appears inevitable that 
we should conclude that the historical event, to which these 
letters from Jerusalem refer, is the invasion of Palestine by the 
Hebrews.* 

The date of Joshua’s invasion has been variously estimated 
by different chronologists. Hales placed it as early as 1608 





*Iam informed that the identification of the ’Abiri as Hebrews has 
been proposed by Dr. H. Zimmern in Germany, apparently in October 
1890. I was not aware of this when I published the suggestion, under 
date 16th June of the same year. 
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B.C., and Usher as late as 1450 B.c. There is no improbability 
in its having occurred about the time of Amenophis LII., in 
1480 B.c., and with respect to the views of Lepsius and 
Bunsen, which would bring it down to somewhat later than 
1300 B.c., all that need be said is that such a date is purely 
conjectural, and not founded on any monumental basis, since 
the Hebrews are not noticed in any Egyptian inscriptions as 
yet discovered. It is moreover impossible to reconcile such a 
date with any of the Biblical statements as to chronology. 

The notice of the Abdiri conquests, in the Tell Amarna 
letters, represents the first possible allusion to Hebrew history 
as yet known from monumental sources; and such evidence, 
when it agrees with Biblical chronology, ought to outweigh 
the speculations of students, who have preferred the inaccu- 
rate history of Manetho (dating from the third century B.C.) to 
the Old Testament narrative; especially when the detailed 
account of an advance from Seir to Ajalon, and of an incursion 
into the plains of Ascalon and Lachish, so entirely agrees with 
the narrative of the Book of Joshua. The conquest of Pales- 
tine occurred at a time when Egyptian power was for a time 
at its lowest ebb, and when revolutions of Hittites and Amor- 
ites were occurring in northern Syria. Such at least appears 
to me to be the legitimate deduction trom monumental records; 
and:the Old Testament chronicles are thus illustrated, not only 
in the later age of the Assyrian monarchy, but in the early 
times of Joshua, and in the yet more remote age of the first 
Hebrew immigration of the family of Abraham. 


C. R. ConDER. 








Art. IIL—THE SCOTTISH PARAPHRASES. 


AVING in a former article (see Scottish Review, January, 
1891) given an account of the origin and authorship of the 
metrical psalms used in the Scottish Churches from the Refor- 
mation downwards, we propose now to deal in a similar way with 
the Paraphrases of Scripture which haye long formed a valuable 
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appendix to the Psalter of Francis Rouse. Scotland has, indeed, 
every reason to be proud of her Paraphrases, which express so well 
the better side of the Moderatism of the last century, and which 
did so much to dissolve the harsh, sour Calvinism that prevailed 
before their introduction into the Church. If one or two of 
them do not satisfy an exacting poetical taste, they are yet, as a 
whole, infinitely superior to the metrical psalms, whose rugged 
versification, uncouth forms of expression, and unmusical rhythm 
would long since have condemned them to oblivion but for the 
sentiment which continued use and sacred association have thrown 
around them. In the Paraphrases there was happily not the need 
to adhere so strictly to the words of the original that was supposed 
to be expedient in the case of the Psalter, and the result is that 
we have a collection of verse at once felicitous in expression and 
elevated in religious tone. How much the exquisite finish of 
the whole is due to the refining process can only be seen by 
following the various pieces from their first appearance in 1741 
to their final publication in 1781. The hand of the literary 
tinker has not always held the pen of improvement, but the 
Paraphrases in passing under the file of successive revising 
committees have had their original angularities so smoothed down 
and their diction altogether so much altered for the better that, 
as we have them now, they are as near perfection as it would be 
possible to make them without entirely transforming their 
character. Some of the pieces have been criticised adversely, and 
not altogether without justice, if a comparison is to be made 
between the original language on which they are founded and the 
poetic result. But very few, even among the critics, know the 
difficulties attending this form of composition—how almost 
impossible it is to turn the words of the inspired writers into 
rhyme without diluting and enfeebling the original. As the 
author of ‘The Minstrel’ said to Dr. Blair last century, ‘ There 
is a simple majesty about the Bible prose which it is impossible 
for the best versifier on earth not to violate when he frames it to 
modern numbers.’ Some of our best poets have attempted the 
task with but little success; and it is greatly to the credit of a 
body of men, most of whom are otherwise unknown in the annals 
of verse, that they should have succeeded in producing a collec- 
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tion that has not only formed a valuable vehicle of praise, both 
in the Church and in the home, but has become part of the 
standard literature of the country. The origin and history of 
such a collection—a collection which has entered so largely into 
the religious life of our people—can hardly be otherwise than 
interesting to the readers of a Review largely devoted to Scottish 
subjects ; while a notice of the various authors whose productions 
are enshrined in its pages will recall to us the names of not a 
few worthy men who, it is to be feared, are now all but forgotten. 

Although the metrical Psalter of Sternhold and Hopkins, and 
later, that of Francis Rouse, continued to be the only authorised 
vehicles of praise in the Church from the Reformation to the 
close of the eighteenth century, various efforts were made at 
different times to have the literary materials of the Church 
song extended. In our account of the early Scottish Psalter we 
have seen that some fourteen ‘Spiritual Songs,’ or versified 
renderings of selected portions of Scripture made their appear- 
ance as an appendix to the Psalter between the years 1575 and 
1634. These ‘Songs’ do not seem to have received the formal 
sanction of the ecclesiastical courts, but there is not wanting 
evidence to show that some one in authority, either in Church or 
State, selected or revised those published by Bassandyne in his 
1575 edition of the Psalter. Seven years before this, Bassandyne 
had been called to account for printing along with the Psalms 
a certain objectionable song called ‘ Welcome fortune,’ and had 
been warned by the General Assembly to ‘ abstaine in all tyme 
comeing from further printing anything without license of the 
supreame magistrat, and revising of sic things as pertaine to 
religione be some of the Kirk appointit for that purpose.’ This, 
together with the subsequent publication of the ‘Songs,’ would 
seem to indicate that no objections were entertained to appropriate 
additions being made to the Psalter under due authority and 
supervision. Whether these additions were ever really used to 
any extent in the Churches, it is impossible now to say. The 
singing of compositions even not strictly founded on Scripture 
was certainly a feature of the early Reformation movement, but 
the distinction between public and private use being pretty 
generally recognised, it would not be surprising that some things 
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intended for private instruction and edification only should, as a 
matter of convenience, be appended to the Psalter. At the 
same time, it is possible to say something in favour of the opinion 
that these Spiritual Songs were occasionally used in public 
worship. There is, for example, the fact that the Assembly of 
1647 ‘doth recommend that Mr. Zachary Boyd be at the paines 
to translate the other Spiritual Songs in metre, and to report 
his travels also to the Commission of Assembly, that after their 
examination thereof they may send the same to Presbyteries to 
be there considered until the next General Assemblie.’ Here 
the want of some pieces of the kind is clearly recognised. The 
revision of the new version of the Psalms had just been ordered, 
and though there is nothing to make that conclusion certain, the 
injunction to Zachary Boyd might be taken as implying that 
public worship was contemplated, and that it was not considered 
an innovation to print the Spiritual Songs for that purpose. 
Yet, it is just possible, that in recommending a further ‘ trans- 
lation’ of certain passages of Scripture the Assembly may still 
have had in view only the private needs of the people; and, on 
the whole, it is perhaps safest to conclude that although regularly 
printed as an addendum to the Psalter, the Spiritual Songs were 
really not used, to any great extent at least, in the public services 
of the Church. 

We do not find that anything ever came, either now or subse- 
quently, of Zachary Boyd’s ‘ paines’ in translating ‘the other 
Scriptural Songs in metre;’ and in the meantime others seem to 
have been pursuing the work of versification, and submitting 
their efforts for the consideration of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Thus, the Assembly's Commission of 1648 ‘desires Mr. John 
Adamson to revise Mr. David Leitch’s papers of poecie, aud give 
his opinion to the Commission thereof.’ Leitch, who had been 
Regent and sub-Principal of King’s College, Aberdeen, was at 
this time minister of Ellon, and the Commission, excusing his 
absence from his charge, advised the local Presbytery that he 
was ‘employed in paraphrasing the songs of the Old and New 
Testaments’ in Edinburgh. He seems to have been a younger 
brother of John Leitch, the famous epigrammatist, and a native 
of Cheshire. He is described by Sir Thomas Urquhart as ‘a 
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most fluent poet in the Latin tongue, an exquisite philosopher, 
and a profound theologian ;’ but his record does not prove him 
to have been quite satisfactory as a minister. From Ellon he set 
off to England as chaplain to the Scottish army, got dissatisfied 
with his post, returned to be minister of Kemnay in 1650, and 
three years later was deprived of his living for deserting his 
parish, the Presbytery of Edinburgh reporting that he ‘had a 
church on the roadway, not far from London.’ These nomadic 
tendencies would certainly not help to create a disposition in 
favour of Leitch’s ‘ papers of poecie ;’ and we are not surprised 
to find that, after the notices we have quoted, there is no further 
reference to his work in the records of the Assembly. The next 
versifier who comes on the scene is Mr. Robert Lowrie, known in 
his day as ‘the Nest Egg,’ owing to his being the only minister of 
Edinburgh who conformed to Episcopacy in 1662. From being 
minister of the second charge of Perth, he passed through various 
stages of development, until he died Bishop of Brechin in 1677. 
It was in 1650, when he was minister of the Tron Church, Edin- 
burgh, that ‘the Commission, understanding that Mr. Robert 
Lowrie has taken some paines in putting the Scriptural Songs in 
metre, they therefore desire him to present his labours therein to 
the Commission at their next meeting.’ But alas! Mr. Robert 
Lowrie had no better fortune than his predecessors. The new 
Psalter of Rouse, containing nothing whatever but the Psalms, 
now came into use, and the question of any further addition to 
the materials of praise was dropped, not to be revived for another 
forty-six years. The Church, as we think, made two mistakes at 
this time. There was first the mistake of not providing the 
people with musical accompaniments to the Psalter, as had been 
done from the Reformation onwards; and there was the mistake 
of issuing the new Psalter without adding to it something of the 
nature of the spiritual songs which had found a place in the old 
version. It is possible, of course, as has been suggested, that the 
promoters of the new Psalter were too anxious for its introduc- 
tion to wait for other versified material; and probably they be- 
lieved that a supplementary manual of praise would follow as a 
matter of course so soon as the material could be agreed upon. 
After the efforts that had already been made to secure such 
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material, no one could be expected to forsee that it would be 
nearly another century and a half before the Church would have 
in its hands an authorised addition to the Psalter. 

It is in 1696 that the matter next comes under consideration. 
The Moderator of Assembly that year was Patrick Symson, an 
‘outed’ minister who, six years before, had been formally re- 
stored to the parish of Renfrew. It so happened that Symson, 
in 1685, had published a volume of ‘Spiritual Songs, or Holy 
Poems,’ (a little 12mo, now so rare that David Laing’s copy sold 
for ninety-six shillings), and more than likely he was thinking of 
his own interests when he used his influence to bring about a 
‘ Reference to the Commission to cause revise the Scripture 
Songs.’ What was done regarding the matter at this time cannot 
be said, as the records are unfortunately amissing. In 1705, 
however, that is, nine years afterwards, the Assembly again re- 
commended the Commission to ‘ revise the book called Scriptural 
Songs, in order to be prepared for publick use, and report to next 
Assembly ;’ and various ineffectual efforts to have the matter 
brought to a practical issue followed upon this. Symson himself 
was a member of one of the committees appointed to deal with 
his collection, but oddly enough, it is suggested to the Commis- 
sion that his ‘ written songs’ be ‘put into the hands of some fit 
person that has skill of poecie, to amend any faults that may be 
found in the meeter.’ That the minister of Renfrew appreciated 
this suggestion, that he was neither a ‘ fit person’ nor ‘ skilled in 
poecie’ may be doubted. But he had his compensations. In 
1706, the Assembly recommended his ‘ Songs,’ as revised and 
amended, to the attention of the Presbyteries, who were enjoined 
to exert their influence in promoting the use of these songs ‘ in 
privat families within their bounds,’ and at the same time to send 
in their remarks and such suggested amendments as they thought 
expedient in view of a still more perfect edition being printed. 
Unfortunately the Presbyteries did not take up the matter so en- 
thusiastically as at headquariers it was hoped they would do. We 
find the Committee waiting year after year for their ‘ remarks 
and amendments:’ and at last, in 1709, the Commission declined 
to do anything further, unless the Presbyteries showed the prac- 
tical interest in the matter that had been demanded of them. 
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This the Presbyteries still refrained from doing, and as a result 
the question of additions to the Psalmody was allowed to drop 
out of sight once more, this time for a period of thirty-two years. 
It was the movement next inaugurated that led at last to the 
publication of the well-known ‘ Scottish Paraphrases.’ 

Though the feeling was undoubtedly growing that there were 
many portions of Scripture besides the Psalms which, if versified, 
might very appropriately be sung in the churches, the giving of 
practical expression to this feeling proceeded almost as slowly as 
before, when the matter was again brought up in 1741. In that 
year the question was made the subject of an ‘ overture,’ from 
what quarter does not appear ; but probably nothing would have 
been done had the Presbytery of Dundee not pressed the matter 
on the attention of the Assembly of 1742, who thereupon ap- 
pointed a Committee of nineteen ministers and three elders to 
deal with it. For two years apparently this Committee did 
nothing—at all events they made no report up to 1774, when, on 
the Assembly’s attention being again directed to the subject, the 
appointment of thé Committee was renewed, in the same terms 
as before, but with an addition of five ministers and four elders, 
thus making a Committee of thirty-one. Work seems now to 
have begun in earnest. The Presbyteries were invited by circular 
letter to send contributions to the proposed collection, a sub- 
Committee was appointed, and when the Assembly met in 1745 © 
it was to have presented to them what is in reality the first edition 
of the Paraphrases. ‘The General Assembly ’—we are quoting 
from the minutes of May 18, 1745—‘ had laid before them by 
their Committee, some pieces of sacred poesy under the title of 
Translations and Paraphrases of several passages of sacred Scrip- 
ture, composed by private persons; and though the Assembly 
have not sufficient time to consider these poems maturely, so as 
to approve or disapprove of them, yet they judge the same may 
be printed; and do remit the consideration of them to the several 
Presbyteries, in order to their transmitting their observations to 
the next General Assembly, that they, or any subsequent 
Assembly, may give such orders about the whole affair as they 
shall judge for edification.” This interesting little collection of 
-1745—a small 12mo volume, containing in all forty-five pieces— 
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is now very rare, but it has been practically reprinted, along with 
its subsequent enlargements, by Mr. Maclagan, who has adopted 
the excellent expedient of presenting the various versions in 
parallel columns for the purpose of comparison. In an ‘ Adver- 
tisement,’ which occupies two pages, we are told that the use for 
which the poems were intended, ‘ required simplicity and plain- 
ness of composition and stile ;’ and it is added that ‘ the Com- 
mittee who prepared them aimed at having the sense of Scrip- 
ture expressed in easy verse, such as might be fitted to raise 
devotion, might be intelligible to all, and might rise above 
contempt from persons of better taste.’ The collection seems to 
have met with but indifferent attention from the several Presby- 
teries. Complaints were made at succeeding Assemblies that 
‘remarks and observations’ had not been sent in by such and 
such Presbyteries, and in 1749 the excuse was made that many 
of the local bodies had lost the copies with which they had been 
furnished in the ‘ confusions of the late Rebellion.’ It was this 
pretext which, in a great measure, led to the issue of a second 
edition of the Paraphrases—an edition which, though apparently 
printed in.1750, bore the date of 1751. Once more the tiresome 
process of waiting for the criticisms and opinions of the inferior 
courts begins, notwithstanding that in sending down the Para- 
phrases to the Presbyteries the Assembly again recommended that 
they should be used in private families, and at the same time 
directed the Presbyteries to have a sufficient number of copies to 
supply the probable demand. In 1755 there were still thirty-two 
Presbyteries who had sent in no opinion, and this would appear 
to have furnished the Assembly with a pretext for still further 
delay. It seems, as Mr. Maclagan has remarked, to be quite plain 
from the action of the Assembly in thus prolonging the considera- 
tion of the collection that there was a majority opposed to its 
introduction, but, that, at the same time, the minority was 
sufficiently strong to prevent the Paraphrases from being wholly 
rejected. For ten years the collection had been before the 
Church, but the conservative spirit had succeeded in keeping it 
out of public worship, without any specific excuse. Probably 
those who favoured the collection became disheartened over the 
1755 decision to delay, and it is not until another twenty years 
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have gone by that any further attempt is made to revive the 
subject. 

It is to the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr that the credit belongs of 
bringing the matter at last to a head. Many ministers and con- 
gregations, said the Synod, ‘ overturing’ the Assembly in 1775, 
were desirous to have the Paraphrases used in public worship, and 
it was therefore hoped that immediate steps would be taken to 
allow of this being done. Again a Committee was appointed, and 
again the work of selection and revision began in earnest. By 
1780, the collection as it now stands was completed, and in 1781 
‘a fair copy’ was handed to each of the members for the review 
of the Assembly. Once more the collection was sent down to the 
Presbyteries, but this time with the difference that ministers 
might use it for public worship if they considered it to be for the 
‘ edification ’ of their congregations. This concession may really 
be said to have constituted the official approval of the Para- 
phrases, since, as is well known, there is no special Act of 
Assembly formally sanctioning the collection ; and if we except 
the various grants of copyright to the printer, there is nothing 
further in the records of the Assembly regarding it. It seems to 
have worked its way very slowly into the churches. Many, even 
of the clergy, refused for half a century longer to use it, clinging to 
the absurd notion, still prevailing in some quarters, that the Metri- 
cal Psalms have a more direct inspiration. As the late Principal © 
Cunningham has said, many people did not recognize that though 
the Hebrew Psalmists often express with much beauty the senti- 
ments of natural religion, they could not transcend their own 
time and anticipate the feelings of the Christian. The Christian 
Church demanded a psalmody of its own, and the Scottish 
Church found such a psalmody by accepting in versified form 
some of the noblest sentiments of the prophets and apostles. 

At this point the question of the authorship of the various 
Paraphrases in the collection may now be taken up, and before 
dealing with the subject in detail it may be well to set before 
our readers the following table, which will show at a glance how 
the matter stands. Various lists of authors, professing to give 
correctly the origin of the various pieces, have been printed 
from time to time, but only one or two of these lists are to be 
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trusted in every particular. Around several of the Paraphrases, 
as we shall see, the fires of controversy have burned fiercely 
without having yet spent themselves, and any compiler of a list 
of authors must give his reasons for the faith that is in him be- 
fore he can claim that his list should be accepted and used as a 
reference. In all cases where the question of authorship is open 
to doubt, or where it is necessary to explain some point connected 
therewith, we have added the words, ‘see text,’ where the matter 
is subsequently dealt with; while as regards the names of Michael 
Bruce and John Logan, reference should be made to our discus- 








sion of the controversy connected with these names :— 


Paraphrases. Authors. 


1.—Watts; altered by Cameron or 
Logan. 
2.—Doddridge; altered by Bruce 
or Logan [see text.] 
3.—Watts ; altered by Cameron. 
4.—Robert Blair ; altered by Cameron. 
5.—Watts ; much altered, probably 
by Cameron. 
6.—Author unknown, ascribed to 
Watts, but evidence unsatis- 
factory [see text. ] 
7.—Watts ; altered by Cameron. 
§.—Michael Bruce ; shortened ; alter- 
ed probably by Logan. 
9.—Michael Bruce. 
10.— Michael Bruce. 
11.—Michael Bruce ; altered by Logan. 
12,—Rev. Dr. Martin. 
13.—Watts ; much altered. 
14.—Rev. William Cameron. 
15.—Watts ; slightly altered. 
16.—Dr. Blacklock. 
17.—Rev. William Cameron. 
18.—Anonymous in 1745 edition ; re- 
vised by Bruce or Logan [see 
text.] 
19.—Dr. John Morison. 
20.—Watts ; slightly altered by Blair. 
21.—Dr. John Morison. 
22.—Watts; considerably altered 
from his hymn, ‘‘Whence do 
our mournful thoughts arise ?” 


Paraphrases. Authors. 


23.—Michael Bruce ; altered by Logan. 

24.—Watts ; greatly altered. 

25.—Rev. William Robertson ; alter- 
ed, probably by Logan. 

26.—Anonymous in 1745 edition ; alter- 
ed by Cameron for 1781. 

27.—Dr. Morison. 

28.—Dr. Morison. 

29.—Dr. Morison. 

30.—Dr. Morison. 

31.—Michael Bruce. 

32.—Probably Hugh Blair and Cam- 
eron [see text. ] 

33.—Dr. Robert Blair ; altered, prob- 
ably by Cameron. 

34.—Dr. Robert Blair; altered by 
Cameron. 

35.—Dr. Morison ; through Watts or 
Ellinger [see text.] 

36.—Anonymous ; altered by Cameron. 

37.—Nahum Tate ; slightly altered. 

38.—Michael Bruce ; altered by Logan. 

39.—Doddridge ; slightly altered by 
Cameron. 

40.—Watts ; altered and extended by 
Cameron, 

41—Watts ; made up of two separate 
Hymns, with alterations by 
Cameron. 

42,—Rev. William Robertson ; altered 
by Cameron. 
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Paraphrases. Authors. 


43.—Rev. William i ertson ; altered 
by Cameron. 

44,—Dr. Robe: Blai~. 

45.—D. Robert Blair; altered b. 
Cameron. 

46.—Wattr : »lterea by Cameron. 

47.--Watts ; altered b, Cameror 

48.— Anonymous ‘1 1745 >dition ; re- 
vised k~ L.gan or Bruce ‘see 
text.] 

49.—Rev. Thomas Randall; lightly 
altered by ( merc 1. 

50.--Anonymous; scrib.1 to Watts 
on ins’ ‘ficient evidence ‘see 
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Puraphrases. Authors. 


57.—Anonymous ; p-obably "x. Ro wert 
Blair, w.th suggest from 
W.i.tts [see text. ] 

58.—Michz.! Bruc.. 

59.—. nonyx 18; c.tered by Cameron, 

60.—Do rid, : slizhtiy altered 
Cameron. 

61.—Watvs ; slightly “‘ere? by ‘am- 
eron. 

62.—Dr. Johi gilv > 

63.- Anonymous; sugges‘ions from 
Waits. 

64.—/ rony.a0us; su*gesticas ‘rom 
Watts, and John Mason’s “‘ To 











text. ] ] that loved us from i im- 
© .—Anraymers; .aggest. ms from seif,’ 

Vv atts. 55.~-Watts ; e larg i and altered 7 
52.—Anonymuus ; r’ ared, probably by Cameron. 

Cameron. 66.—Anonymous ; founded on Watts. 


53.—Michael Bruce. 

54.—Watts ; altered hy Cameron. 
55.—Watts ; altered by Cameron. 
56.—Watts ; altered by Cameron. 


537.--Watts ; se‘ecte. fro'1 twe sep- 
ara‘e Hymns and alter d by 
Cameror. 


From this table it will be seen at «nce tha. the largest contri- 
butor to the collection is Isaac Watts (1674 174%), the Fn; lish 
Nonconf«rmist divine, whose history is too well know. to require 
re-telling here. Watts was a man of true poetical feeling, 
‘careless, indeed, for the most part,’ as his brot.er poet, Cowper, 
has said, ‘and inattentive too often to those niceties which con- 
stitute elegance of expression, but frequently sublime in his con- 
ceptions and masterly in his execution.’ There are lines in his 
hymns which offend all good taste; yet there re some wonderful 
jewels in the oft ‘rubbishy mass’ of his religious poems, and 
amongst them must be numbered several of the pieces which find 
a place among the Paraphrases. The contributions which are 
clearly his are those numbered, 1, 3, 5, 7, 18, 15, 20, 22, 24, 40, 
41, 46, 47, 54, 55, 56, 61, 65, 67— twenty in all; while Para- 
phrases 51, 57, 63, 64 and 66, being, as our table shows, founded 
on suggestions to be met with in his hymns, ere also in some 
measure due to him. With regard to the sixth and fiftieth 
Paraphrases, both of which have been ascribed to him, the 
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evidence is in each case unsatisfactory. Watts was such a 
volumine + hymn-w iter that he was frequently set down as the 
« ‘thor of , 2ces vhose origir cou d not be definitely ascertained, 
an. thus sey ‘al hymnshave me to be issociated with his name 
to which he has nc claii wi teve ‘The sixth Paraphrase— 
The rush ma ris wh.‘e » ‘ers ‘low, ha: nothing at all 
reembing at ng ry of \\ tts “nowu cc “positions. It 
ap; cars,ina %me hat ‘fferent form,i the tentative edition of 
1745, fro n wi hit vass |, wi 1 the alteratior of one Jine oaly, 
toth 1751 edi.on. ‘n- rber of changes were made for 1781, 
bat te who these were duc it is im, sible now to sy, tiough 
m stl aly. xy were kb. Cameroi. ihe fii‘ieth Paraphrase— 
‘V/hen the 1. st trun pet’s awful voice ’—mus. be regarded as an 
an iym¢ 1s cc “position. Watts, it is true, wrote a hymn on a 
ors on oi the same passage of Scripture, bt this production 
rons only to icur verses, while the Paraphrase has twice that 
number. The ut) or of the Paraphrase-—which, in iis first form 
appears in 174.—hadu doubtedly Vatt:’ hymn before hic: when 
}. weote, for he as « lopte: the last iwo ines of its fourth 
erse, bu’ in all essentie. resp-cts the composiiion may fairly be 
alled original. Of course, with regard to most »f the Paraphrases 
ascribed to Watts, we must not forget that they have come under 
the graceful hand of William Cameron, to whom they undoubt- 
edly uwe a gzeat deal of such polish as they exhibit. "hese were 
not the days of reverence for an author’s text, and so long as 
diction could be improved or doctrine altered to suit the views of 
the Church at the time, any question of faithfulness to an 
original was, waived aside as entirely superfluous. It is a phase of 
literary morality that would not please us greatly now, but the 
Paraphrases, and in particular those of Watts, have lost nothing, 
but on the contrary, have gained much, from its exhibition a 
century and more ago. 

Passing over Michael Bruce in the meantime, the next largest 
contributor to Watts is Dr. John Morison. Morison was in 
his lifetime hardly known beyond the bounds of Caithness, and 
his name is still so unfamiliar that even in the list of ‘ M’s’ issued 
recently for that comprehensive work, the ‘ Dictionary of National 
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Biography,’ it does not appear.* Yet he was a man of undoubted 
literary ability, and though it was only in sacred verse that he 
achieved success, his miscellaneous writings might form a 
considerable volume. His life was a comparatively uneventful 
though busy one. Born in the parish of Cairnie, Aberdeenshire, 
in 1750, he studied at King’s College, and thereafter became a 
tutor, first in the parish of Dunnet, Caithness, and afterwards in 
the parish of Halkirk. In 1771 he took his M.A. degree at 
Aberdeen, and two years later became a teacher at Thurso, 
receiving license as a preacher about the same time. During his 
probationary period he made the acquaintance of John Logan, 
who was acting as tutor to Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster, then a 
minor, and subsequently well known as the editor of the old 
Statistical Account of Scotland. The two young men were 
drawn to each other by mutual literary tastes, and by-and-bye 
they were found together in Edinburgh, whither Morison had 
come for further study. Morison had already contributed a 
number of poetical pieces to Ruddiman’s Edinburgh Weekly 
Magazine, under the signature of ‘ Musaeus,’ and these attract- 
ing the attention of Dr. Macfarlane, minister of the Second 
Charge, Canongate, and a member of the Committee then at 
work on the Paraphrases, the young licentiate was encouraged to 
send in some pieces on approval to the Committee. Morison set 
to work at once, and was very soon able to submit no fewer than - 
twenty-four Paraphrases of portions of Scripture. Of these, 
seven only were accepted—those now numbered, 19, 21, 27, 28, 
29, 30, and 35. That there were among the rejected pieces 
some things which might very well have been admitted may be 
gathered from the following paraphrase of that fine passage in 
Isaiah, beginning, ‘ The voice of Him that crieth in the wilderness, 
“‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.”’ 
‘ His voice who preached in wilds, and bade 
The listening nations hear : 


Ye tribes of earth prepare. A God, 
A Saviour God is near. 





* Since this article was in type, the writer has succeeded in getting for 
Dr. Morison a place in the ‘ Dictionary.’ 
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© Ye hills, with reverend heads receive 
Your Maker from the skies ; 
To greet His glad approach, ye vales, 
With all your incense rise, 


* He comes with song of joy and peace, 
The sad in heart to cheer ; 
The blind His glorious train shall see, 
His voice the deaf shall hear, 


‘ All flesh together shall behold 
The glory of the Lord ; 
And men with faithful hearts shall trust 
In God’s eternal word. 


If it cannot be said that this is as good as anything in the 
present collection, it is at anyrate better than several pieces 
which the Committee thought worthy of acceptance. After 
leaving Edinburgh, Morison again went to the far north as a 
tutor, and it has been conjectured that it was through the 
influence of the Bishop of Derry, who was then on a visit to 
Caithness, and came to think highly of Morison’s gifts, that Mr. 
John Sinclair of Freswick, Sheriff of Caithness, presented him 
to the parish of Canisbay, to which he was ordained in 1780. 
The Church of Canisbay is, we believe, the most northerly 
church on the mainland of Great Britain. It is a small white 
building standing on the green slope of Caithness, and within a 
few miles of John o’ Groats. A secluded spot now, in all 
conscience, it must have been more so in Morison’s day, yet, as 
has been well said, ‘ That church was filled during eighteen years 
of last century by one who has, perhaps, left as deep a mark upon 
Scottish religion as any man of his time.’ Mr. Morison received 
the degree of D.D. from the University of Edinburgh in 1792, 
but he did not long enjoy the honour, having died, a compara- 
tively young man, in 1798. Like many of the parish ministers 
of his time, he was a contributor to the Statistical Account, and 
another piece of literary work which he did in the same direction, 
was his collecting for Chalmers’ Caledonia of the topographical 
history of Caithness. Some of Morison’s Paraphrases are 
among the most frequently used in the entire collection. The 
35th, ‘’Twas on that night when doomed to know,’ has been 
the Scottish Communion hymn for generations, and will prob- 
XXII. 20 
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ably so remain for many generations more. Unfortunately this 
paraphrase cannot, in its present form, be allowed to stand fuliy 
to Morison’s credit. It seems to owe something to Waits’ 
hymn, ‘’T'was on that dark, that doleful night,’ if not also to a 
Latin hymn by Andreas Ellinger, which is printed in the Parker 
Society’s ‘ Private Prayers put forth by Authority during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, (p. 405). Nor is this the only per- 
plexing point about the hymn; for the following fragment 
printed in the ‘Memoirs of Dr. Macgill,’ as a part of Dr. 
Morison’s original raises a doubt as to even the accepted form of 
the Paraphrase being by Morrison :— 


‘ Twas on that night when doomed to know 
The eager rage of every foe, 
The Lord of Life embraced a fiend 
In semblance of a courteous friend. 
That night in which He was betray’d 
The Son and'sent of God took bread, 
And after thanks and glory given 
To Him that rules in earth and heaven, 
The symbol of His flesh He broke, 
And thus to all his followers spoke : 
While goodness on his bosom glowed, 
And from His lips salvation flowed.’ 

Of course it is now impossible to say who made the changes 
on this hymn, but it is just possible that Morison himself was 
the reviser. About the other Paraphrases from the same pen 
there is happily no mystery. The best is undoubtedly the 30th, 
that fine rendering of Hosea beginning, ‘Come, let us to the 
Lord our God.’ It has been pointed out that at the time of 
Morison’s settlement at Canisbay, the nation was in trouble at 
home and abroad. Our armies were being gradually driven out 
of America, and although we had ‘better fortune in India, still 
it was not a period of national prosperity. We should perhaps 
be going too far if we sought to find in his verse direct traces of 
these anxieties of the time; and yet it may pretty safely be con- 
cluded that his feelings were much stirred when he wrote this 
Paraphrase, with the familiar lines— 

‘ Long hath the night of sorrow reign’d ; 
The dawn shall bring us light ; 


God shall appear, and we shall rise 
With gladness in His sight.’ 
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The 27th and 28th Paraphrases, it has frequently been assert- 
ed, were either ‘tinkered’ by Logan, or written jointly by 
Morison and Logan. There is not the slightest evidence that 
Logan had any hand in either of them. Dr. Grosart, in his 
edition of Michael Bruce, somewhat unaccountably says they 
- were in all likelihood derived by Logan from Bruce’s MSS., and 
were afterwards revised and altered by Morison. We shall see 
presently what was the nature of the connection between Bruce 
and Logan. The latter, as we already know, was also an 
acquaintance of Morison, but as far as we are aware there is no 
reason to believe—there is certainly no evidence to show—that 
the two Paraphrases in question were not the sole composition of 
Morison. From what we know of Logan, we should think it 
exceedingly improbable that he would hand any of Bruce’s MSS. 
to another for revisal: from his own point of view he had too 
good reason for keeping all such MSS. in his own possession. 

Dr. Robert Blair, the author more or less of five of the Para- 
phrases, was once better known in literature than we fear he is 
now. Blair’s ‘Grave’ was a notable production in its day, but 
we do not read blank verse now, and if we did we should prefer 
a less lugubrious subject than that which engaged the muse of 
the worthy Doctor. Blair was a man of considerable learning, 
and as he had ample private means, he was able to indulge his 
tastes in those expensive studies in natural science in which he 
delighted. He passed most of his life in the parish of Athel- 
staneford, where he laboured quietly and successfully among his 
people. He corresponded with several eminent men of his day, 
particularly with Watts and Doddridge, and as he was a member 
of the first Paraphrase Committee it was no doubt through his 
influence that so many of Watts’ hymns were included in the 
1745 edition. His own contributions to the collection are those 
numbered, 4, 33, 34, 44 and 45, but all these were so altered by 
Cameron or others as to leave only a foundation of credit to 
Blair for the authorship. The 57th Paraphrase, ‘ Jesus the Son 
of God, who once,’ is generally ascribed to him, but—in its 
original conception at least — it owes nearly everything to a 
hymn by Watts, beginning, ‘With joy we meditate the 
grace.’ The first two verses as printed in 1745, and subsequently 
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transferred, with slight verbal alterations, to the succeeding 
editions, are certainly original, and it is not improbable that 
these were from the pen of Blair, though there is now no means 
of settling the matter. 

The Rev. William Robertson, the author of three of the 
Paraphrases, was minister of Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, and 
father of Principal Robertson, the well-known historian. He 
was one of the Paraphrase Committee appointed in 1742, but we 
may safely say that he did not require to hold this position in 
order to secure consideration for his contributions. The three 
Paraphrases which stand in his name are among the best in the 
collection. The 25th, ‘How few receive with cordial faith, 
owes something of its polish to the hand of some improver among 
the Committee—probably Logan—who produced the final edition 
in 1781; while the 42nd and 43rd, ‘Let not your hearts with. 
anxious thoughts,’ and ‘ You now must hear my voice no more,’ 
have passed under the critical eye of Cameron, and now stand 
among the gems of the collection. 

William Cameron, of Kirknewton, to whom we owe Paraphrases 
14 and 17, and whose graceful literary touches are to be found 
in nearly thirty others, had perhaps more to do with the collec- 
tion than any other member of the Committee. At the time the 
latter were at work he was only a licentiate, engaged apparently 
in literary studies ; and the fact that much of the labour of revi- 
sion was left in his hands, shows that the Committee must have 
formed a high opinion of his ability. Born at Glenmuick, in 
the upper regions of Deeside, in 1751, Cameron passed in 1770 
from the parish school to Marischal College, Aberdeen, where he 
remained for four years. At this time he gained the friendship 
of Dr. Beattie, and it is worthy of remark that of the various’ 
attempts which have been made towards a continuation of ‘ The 
Minstrel,’ Cameron’s addendum, as published in his posthumous 
volume of verse, approaches most nearly, in spirit and plan, to» 
the original. It was probably by Beattie’s influence that he was 
introduced to the Paraphrase Committee, for it was not until 
1780.that he became known to the public as a writer of verse, 
his ‘ Poems on Various Subjects,’ being printed at Edinburgh in 
that year. It is doubtful, by the way, whether this first venture 
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proved a success. The author promised that if it were well 
received, another volume would follow; but nothing further of the 
same kind was published during his life-time. In February 
1786 Cameron was presented to the parish of Kirknewton, in 
Midlothian, and there he remained till his death in 1811. A 
volume of poems was issued by his family two years after his 
decease, but a reading of the collection has not revealed to us 
anything of distinct merit, though we have not been altogether 
without reward. In one piece, which he calls ‘The Poet's 
Manual,’ he has a reference to Logan, which is not without some 
interest to us here— 

‘ Alas, my early friend ! I mark thy shade 

Moving majestic through the glimmering glade : 

I view thee, L——n, vulgar concourse fly, 

And darting back a stern, contemptuous eye— 

I mark th’ emotions of his towering mind, 

By learning, genius, harmony, refin’d ; 

In converse close, with B——e he hies away 

To opening regions of unsetting day.’ 
Logan in the higher spheres in close converse with Bruce will 
sound very like satire to those of us who are unfortunately com- 
pelled to regard Logan as the most daring literary plagiarist of 
his day. It is right, however, to say that Cameron was intimately 
acquainted with Logan, and it is certain he would not have 
written the lines just quoted if he had believed the story which 
Dr. Anderson, the editor of The British Poets, first heard from 
the friends of Bruce in 1795. That much at anyrate—and it is 
not very much—may be said in Logan’s favour. Cameron’s 
work as a member of the Committee cannot be too highly com- 
mended. The manner in which he carried out his duties fulfilled 
in a high degree the opinion of his friend, Dr. Beattie, who said 
that the style of such compositions as the Paraphrases ‘ should 
be perfectly simple and perspicuous, without any quaintness, and 
free from all superfluous epithets; harmonious and elegant, 
equally remote from rusticity and affectation ; having dignity to 
please the best judges, and plaiuness adapted to the meanest 
capacity.’ 

John Ogilvie, the author of the 62nd Paraphrase—‘ Lo! in 

the last of days, behold’—was a son of the manse, his father 
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being one of the ministers of St. Nicholas Church, Aberdeen. 
Born in 1733, he studied at Marischal College, was licensed in 
1755, and four years later became minister of the pretty little 
parish of Lumphanan, on Deeside, which he left in 1760 for 
Midmar, a parish in the same Presbytery. One of the most 
voluminous authors of his day, it was nevertheless the fate of 
Ogilvie to outlive the fame of almost every line he wrote, and 
were it not for the Paraphrase which finds a place in our collec- 
tion, he would now be entirely forgotten. He had nothing of the 
real soul of poetry in his nature; and though his intellect no 
doubt easily grasped the big subjects to which he made himself a 
victim, his Muse had not the wing to enable him to reach the 
highest flights. It makes one dull to read even the titles of his 
productions : ‘ Solitude, or the Elysium of the Poets ;’ ‘ Provi- 
dence : an Allegorical Poem in Three Books ;’ ‘ Rona, a Poem’ 
(described as ‘ an outrageous and impossible tale of the Hebrides, 
told in turgid language, and as void of poetical feeling as it is of 
poetical treatment’); ‘ Britannia, an Epic;’ ‘ Human Life ’— 
these and such like were the efforts which from youth to old age 
kept his pen busy and frittered away a life which might have 
been made of real use to literature. One of the things he en- 
joyed most as relieving the dreariness of his secluded parish (it is, 
as we know, a pretty parish notwithstanding) was an occasional 
trip to London, where’ he drank wine and posed as a literary 
luminary from the north country. He was one of the few Scots- 
men whom Dr. Johnson could get on with comfortably, but be- 
fore the introduction took place the wily Doctor had instructed 
Boswell to say to Mr. Ogilvie that ‘we must have none of his 
poetry,’ and the divine’s abstention from verse probably helped, 
with the wine, to keep things sweet around the board at the 
Mitre Tavern. Ogilvie was undoubtedly a man of great learning 
and of considerable ability, but he threw away his chances of en- 
riching our literature by his persistent attempts to paint on a 
large canvas. If he had but concentrated his powers on one 
great, work, that work being chosen with judgment and taste, 
and had thrown aside those pedagogic tendencies which most of 
his efforts exhibit, he might, as an anonymous critic has said of 
him, have rivalled in popularity the. most renowned of his con- 
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temporaries. As it was, his fame died with him in 1813, and the 
world probably then thought a great deal more of the F.R.S.E., 
and the D.D., which a couple of too generous bodies enabled him 
to add to his name, than of his verse. Dr. Ogilvie’s Paraphrase 
is not among the most popular in the collection, though there are 
one or two good lines in it. It is said to have been slightly 
altered by Cameron, which is probable enough, though there is 
no existing evidence of the fact. 

Samuel Martin, to whom we owe the 12th Paraphrase—‘ Ye 
indolent and slothful! rise,—was a son of John Martin, school- 
master at Anstruther, Fife, where he was born in 1740. He was 
minister first at Balmaghie, in Kirkcudbrightshire, and after- 
wards of Monimail, in Fife, where he died in 1829. He does not 
seem to have taken much part in the ecclesiastical questions of 
his day, but he was for many years chaplain to the Lord High 
Commissioner, and among his published works are ‘ A Poetical 
Epistle addressed to the Princess of Wales’ (1795) and ‘ An 
Epistle in Verse, occasioned by the death of James Boswell, Esq. 
of Auchinleck’ (tbid). He became a member of the Paraphrase 
Committee in 1775, and his grandson, Mr. James Brodie, who 
succeeded him in the parish, and who joined the Secession of 
1843, gives in an old number of the Free Church Magazine 
(August, 1847) an interesting account of the share he had in the 
work, and the opinion he entertained of the pieces selected. It 
seems that though he was a member of the General Committee, 
he took no active part in the work of compilation, that having 
been entrusted to a small sub-committee, of whose proceedings he 
decidedly disapproved, He sent in several metrical versions of 
different portions of Scripture, among which was his contribution 
to the present collection. Much to his annoyance, however, when 
the printed volume appeared, he found that not one of what he 
considered his really valuable pieces had been inserted, while the 
collection as a whole was very different from what he had been led 
to expect. Many of the Paraphrases he regarded as ‘ unsound,’ 
and never gave them out to be sung. Even the 12th, though an 
author might be supposed to be partial to his own composition, 
he commonly passed over, as not sufficiently devotional, and only 
sang it when the subject of discourse happened to refer to the 
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duty of preparing in youth for the trials of age and the concerns 
of eternity. Mr. Brodie says that Dr. Martin’s family were led to 
understand that he had some share in the 11th Paraphrase, but in 
this the family must have been mistaken. The 11th Paraphrase 
—‘O happy is the man who hears ’—is one of those in which the 
Logan-Bruce controversy is involved, and it may be sufficient to 
say in the meantime that it appears, with some trifling variations, 
in Logan’s own volume of 1781. Dr. Martin was, of course, still 
living at this time, and daring plagiarist though Logan was, it is 
hardly probable that he would publish as his own a hymn of 
which another could personally claim his share. Nor is the sug- 
gestion that has been made, to the effect that Martin may have 
revised Logan’s (? Bruce’s) original at all feasible. Logan was 
himself a member of the Paraphrase Committee, while, as we 
have seen, Dr. Martin took no active part in the work of compila- 
tion and revision. It is as likely as not that Logan himself was 
responsible for the rendering of the Paraphrase as it stands in the 
collection, and as to its appearance in his volume of 1781 we shall 
find an explanation when we come to deal with his treatment of 
the Bruce MSS. 

Thomas Randall, the author of the 49th Paraphrase—‘ Though 
perfect eloquence adorned ’—was a student at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, where he graduated M.A. in 1730. In 1738 he became 
minister of Inchture, and in 1770 was translated from Glasgow 
to the First Charge at Stirling. In the disputed settlement of 
Mr. David Thomson, in the parish of St. Ninians, he took up the 
cause of the parishioners along with the other members of the 
Presbytery, and when, after a litigation of seven years, the 
Presbytery met by order of the Assembly to admit Mr. Thomson, 
Randall absented himself as a protest against the settlement. 
For this contumacious act he was summoned to appear before the 
Assembly in 1774, and was there publicly rebuked by the 
Moderator. In October, 1778, he was translated to Lady Yester’s, 
Edinburgh, and died in 1780. He was one of those whose names 
were added to the Paraphrase Committee in 1744, and what is now 
the 49th Paraphrase appears as the 11th in the tentative edition 
of the following year. Some alterations, greatly for the better, 
were made on the original, and these have generally been attri- 
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buted to Cameron. There are some excellent stanzas in the 
piece, especially the four beginning, ‘ Love suffers long; love 
envies not,’ but most of these have undergone the polishing pro- 
cess, and cannot therefore altogether stand to Randall’s credit. 

One of the most beautiful of all the Paraphrases is the 2nd in 
the collection, ‘O God of Bethel’ Nothing more musical in 
form, nothing more articulate with the deepest spiritual needs of 
human nature, nothing more hallowed by old and reverent associa- 
tions is to be found in the whole range of sacred poetry. Of Dr. 
Doddridge, the author, it is necessary to say very little. His re- 
putation has been sufficiently perpetuated by his works, although 
we doubt if ‘The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul’ is 
read nowadays, any more than ‘ The Grave’ of Robert Blair. In 
our list of authors we have marked this Paraphrase, ‘ altered by 
Bruce or Logan,’ but this point may be left for consideration 
when we come to deal with the Logan-Bruce controversy. The 
32nd Paraphrase—* What though no flow’rs the fig-tree clothe’ 
—as it appeared in 1745, was almost identical with a hymn by 
Doddridge, beginning, ‘So firm the saints’ foundations stand,’ 
but in its present form it appears to be the composition of Hugh 
Blair, with changes and additions by Cameron. 

Dr. Blacklock’s authorship of the 16th Paraphrase—‘In life’s 
gay morn ’—is interesting, apart from its place in the collection, 
as having been written by the friend of Burns. Blacklock, as is 
well known, had the misfortune to lose his eyesight at an early 
age through small-pox. Educated for the ministry, he was pre- 
sented to the parish of Kirkcudbright in 1762, but the congrega- 
tion opposed his settlement on account of his blindness. A law- 
suit followed, which was ultimately compromised by Blacklock 
retiring on an annuity. In 1764, he repaired to Edinburgh, 
where he was of some service to Burns in introducing the latter 
to the ‘ Society’ of the capital—if, indeed, that was a service at 
all. Poetry, as James Hogg remarks, was to him ‘the dear 
solace of perpetual blindness ;’ but unfortunately his poetry has 
in it very little either of beauty or originality, and his Paraphrase 
cannot be said to be a general favourite. 

The 37th Paraphrase, ‘ While. shepherds watched their flocks 
by night,’ brings us into contact with the old Tate and Brady 
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metrical Psalter, which not so very long ago was in strong 
possession in the English Churches. It is the only composition 
in the collection from the pen of an Irishman. Nahum Tate, we 
are sorry to say, was a somewhat disreputable character—im- 
provident and intemperate to such a degree that though he held 
the post of poet-laureate, in succession to Shadwell, a post which 
brought him £100 a year, he died in extreme indigence in the 
Mint, which, curiously enough, was then a sanctuary for debtors. 
That, however, need not prevent us admiring his Paraphrase, 
which is indeed one of the best in the collection, though 
it draws a good deal of its charm from the subject of its verse. 
It appeared first in 1703 among the supplementary hymns added 
to the Tate and Brady collection, which, by the way, a humorous 
Bishop once designated a ‘ drysalter.’ The hymns in this appendix 
were all from the pen of Tate, who seems to have been a much 
better versifier than his coadjutor. 

Four at anyrate of the Paraphrases must be regarded as 
anonymous—the 26th, 36th, 52nd, and 59th. Speculations, it is 
true, have sometimes been made in reference to their authorship, 
but there is nothing at all definite regarding any one of them on 
which to found even a plausible claim. The 48th Paraphrase 
has very generally been attributed to Logan, but he cannot have 
done more than re-cast it for 1781, if he did even that much— 
because it was printed substantially in the 1745 edition as an ~ 
anonymous production. The same remarks apply to the 18th 
Paraphrase, which, however, we shall deal with again. 

We have now arrived at the point where it is necessary to enter 
on an examination of the evidence connected with what is known 
as the Logan-Bruce controversy. It is a somewhat painful 
subject, arousing on the side of Logan indignation and contempt, 
on the side of Bruce pity and esteem. We would gladly pass 
over the uninviting theme, for we have no desire to add another 
name to the list of those who have exposed the degrading actions 
of the minister of South Leith. But there is a duty to fulfil 
both to readers and to the memory of Bruce, and to shirk that 
duty would be only to make the treatment of our subject incom- 
plete and misleading. In order that the various points to be 
brought forward may be perfectly understood it will be necessary 
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at the outset to give a brief sketch of the life of the two men 
whose names are involved in the controversy. 

And first as to John Logan :—He was the younger son of 
George Logan, who at the time of his birth in 1748, occupied a 
small farm on the southern bounds of the County of Edinburgh, 
but who afterwards removed to Gosford Mains, near Haddington. 
As an old biographer has it, ‘ The love of learning and the shoots 
of genius which were early conspicuous in young Logan, were 
fondly cherished by his parents.’ Both were zealous members of 
the Burgher denomination, and both indulged the hope—at that 
time, as perhaps still, so grateful to the minds of Scottish country 
people of the middle class—of one day proudly witnessing the 
listening peasantry receiving instruction from their son. Thus 
it was that John Logan was set out on a career of preparation. 
for the ministry. From the parish school he passed in 1762 to 
the University of Edinburgh, where he had as fellow-students 
several young men who became notable in after-life, and—in the 
light of subsequent events,—most important of all, Michael 
Bruce. Logan appears to have been a successful student, his 
forte lying in the direction of languages and the belles-lettres ; 
and there can be no doubt that had he employed his talents in a 
legitimate way, he would have risen to an eminent position in the 
world of literature. By the time he had finished his Arts’ 
course, he seems to have come to the conclusion that the 
Burgher ministry would lead to a mode of life rather too severe 
for his tastes, and he accordingly made up his mind to study for 
the Church of Scotland. Meanwhile, he had gained the friend- 
ship of Lord Elibank, then residing at Aberlady, and through him 
—or, as some say, through Hugh Blair—he, in 1768, obtained 
the appointment of tutor to the youthful John Sinclair at 
Thurso Castle. As accounting for his having held this post for 
a few months only, one biographer tells us that the situation was 
‘not congenial with the spirit of independence which Logan 
possessed,’ while another attributes the short engagement 
to the unfavourable impression made on Lady Janet Sinclair, the 
future Baronet’s mother, by the young tutor’s awkward manner. 
At anyrate, Logan was very soon succeeded in the office by his 
friend Robertson, afterwards minister of Dalmeny, and he 
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returned south with the view of submitting himself as a candidate 
for the ministry. In September, 1770, he received the necessary 
license from the Presbytery of Haddington, and three years later, 
after he had come through the Court of Session—for there was 
a rival presentée—he became minister of the Second Charge of 
South Leith, where he remained for sixteen years. Logan never 
seems to have really gained the hearts of his people, and ulti- 
mately he completely lost what little esteem they may have 
entertained for him by publishing a tragedy which he had written 
for the manager of Covent Garden, but which the Lord Chamber- 
lain refused to license on account of alleged unfavourable 
allusions to the Government. In giving his attention to this 
branch of literary work, Logan showed at once his obstinacy and 
his want of judgment. He cannot have been ignorant of the 
determined aversion of the Scottish people to any direct partici- 
pation by the clergy in the amusements of the stage, and he 
must surely have been aware of the fact that the author of 
‘Douglas’ had not many years before been driven from 
his pulpit for no other reason than that he had written a tragedy. 
But Logan not only acted foolishly in printing his ‘ Runnamede ; ’ 
he went further, and actually had the work performed at the 
Edinburgh Theatre. This was more than his parishioners could 
stand, and when it was found that Logan was steadily giving 
way to intemperance, and that suggestions of an even graver — 
charge were being made, the feeling became unanimous that 
proceedings must be instituted for his deposition. Logan was 
discerning enough to foresee the inevitable result, and took 
discretionary action at once by entering into an agreement with 
the Kirk Session to retire on an annuity of £40. We were 
rather amused on turning up Scott’s ‘ Fasti’ to read—‘ His mind 
being too sensitive for the many difficulties by which he was 
surrounded, he prudently demitted his charge.’ That is certainly 
the most graceful way of stating the matter we have seen. 
Logan gave up his charge in 1786, and two years later died in 
London at the early age of forty. It has been said that he was 
reduced te considerable straits before the end came, but as we 
find that his books and MSS. produced a sum of £600, this 
could hardly have been the case. Some writers have sought to 
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trace the evidence of a Nemesis pursuing him from the year he 
publicly claimed the ‘ Ode to the Cuckoo,’ but this kind of thing 
is quite out of place in the serious statement of a grave charge 
like that which lies at the door of Logan, and it need have no 
countenance here. 

Now let us contrast the career just sketched with the short, 
sad life of Michael Bruce. He, too, was the child of religious 
parents, who belonged to the Church of the Burghers, then in 
the days of its first fervour after the Secession from the National 
Church. Bruce was born at Kinnesswood, a retired village on 
the margin of Lochleven, less than a fortnight before the fatal 
day at Culloden in 1746. He was a delicate child from the 
first, but he was always docile and eager to learn, and in spite of 
hindrances from sickness and herding he quickly rose to the top 
of the local school. Gradually he obtained education enough to 
fit him for the University, and before his sixteenth year was out 
he had enrolled himself at Edinburgh as a student for the 
Secession Church. It was at this time, as we have seen, that he 
met with Logan, to whom he would naturally be drawn by their 
mutual taste for poetry and literature. He does not seem to 
have been a brilliant student, but there is too much reason to 
believe that his studies were kept back by inability to procure the 
support needful for one of his delicate constitution. His parents’ 
resources were but scanty, and he himself had to eke out the 
slender means at his command by teaching a small roadside 
school during the University vacation. His second engagement 
of this kind was at Forest Mill, near Alloa, in what Principal 
Shairp describes as ‘a bleak, flat, forbidding country, with 
nothing to cheer the eye or feed the imagination.’ Worst of all, 
the schoolhouse was low-roofed, damp, and close, and the con- 
sumptive tendency that had lurked in his breast from childhood 
now began to show itself in a pronounced way. He struggled on 
bravely for a time, but at last, weak and worn with illness, and 
feeling himself that the end was approaching, he removed to his 
father’s house at Kinnesswood, where he lingered until death 
brought relief on the 5th of July, 1767. He had little more 
than completed his twenty-first year, yet, apart altogether from 
those productions which have been the subject of controversy, he 
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left enough to show that had he lived longer he would un- 
doubtedly have taken a place of the first rank among the minor 
poets of his country. 

Having thus traced briefly the career of the two men, we are 
ready to present those facts in the Logan-Bruce controversy, re- 
garding which both sides are in substantial agreement. From an 
early age Bruce had been writing poetry, and when he came to 
realise that the hand of death was surely upon him, he collected 
all his best pieces and transcribed them very carefully into a 
large quarto, leather-bound volume, procured for the express pur- 
pose. After his death in 1767, Logan, being perfectly aware 
that Bruce had composed many poems which had never seen the 
light, made a visit to Kinnesswood, and under the promise of 
securing fame for his dead young friend, and of pecuniarily aid- 
ing the family, he enticed Mr. Bruce to give up all Michael’s MSS., 
with a view to their publication. Not only the quarto volume, 
but every scrap of the poet’s writing that could be found in the 
village and district was handed over to Logan, and he left assur- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Bruce that all the matter he had received 
would be returned when finished with, and holding out the hope 
—absurd enough, in all truth—that the profits of the proposed 
publication would be sufficient to maintain the old couple in com- 
fort during the rest of their days. Two years passed, and the 
anxious parents still awaited the appearance of Michael’s Poems. - 
Letter after letter was sent to Logan asking information as to his 
progress and intentions, but no reply came in return. 

At last, in 1770, there was published at Edinburgh a small 
duodecimo volume of a hundred and seventeen pages, with the 
following title: ‘Poems on Several Occasions, by Michael Bruce. 
Sine me, liber, ibis in urbem.—Ovid. Edinburgh: printed by J. 
Robertson, MDCOLXX.’ No editor's name appears on the title 
page, nor is there any explanation of how the originals of the 
poems were procured. After a short account of Bruce's life and 
a glowing eulogium on his character and genius, we have the fol- 
lowing paragraph, and let it be particularly noted : ‘ To make up 
a miscellany, some poems, wrote by different authors, are inserted, 
all of them original, and none of them destitute of merit. The 
reader of taste will easily distinguish them from those of Mr. Bruce, 
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without their being particularized by any mark.’ The italics, of 
course, are ours. Now, to leave the statement of established 
facts for a moment, as this was the first occasion on which any of 
Bruce’s poems had seen the light, how could ‘the reader of taste’ 
be expected to distinguish the pieces which were really by Bruce, 
‘ without their being particularized by any mark?’ And again, 
what need was there, in a collection of seventeen pieces—for this 
was the number in the volume—to ‘ make up a miscellany’ from 
other writers when Bruce had left ample materials for a collection 
of his own? These questions are merely suggested in the mean- 
time ; the answer to them we may find later on. 

Very soon after its publication, copies of the so-called Bruce 
collection reached Kinnesswood. It was at once the talk of the 
villagers, and universal surprise was expressed that there was 
‘scarcely a line in the book that breathed of divine things ’— 
scarcely anything indicative of the profound piety which char- 
acterised the life of the poet himself. When the book was put 
into old Bruce’s hands he burst into tears, and exclaimed, ‘Where 
are my son’s Gospel sonnets?’ in other words, ‘ Where are my 
son’s Paraphrases?’ Naturally incensed at Logan’s treatment 
of Michael’s MSS., old Bruce scraped together a few shillings 
and set out for Edinburgh, resolving to recover from Logan the 
materials which he had given into his keeping, and to arrange 
himself about publishing a fitting selection from it. Having found 
Logan, Bruce demanded from him the large quarto MS. volume 
containing Michael’s poems, but Logan, after a pretended futile 
search, expressed his fears that the servant had singed fowls with 
it! Some of Logan’s apologists have triumphantly declared that 
the absurdity of this latter story is its own refutation. But it is 
not so very absurd after all. Servants have been known to do 
such things before now ; and moreover, when a man is suddenly 
pressed for an excuse he has no time to think of one that will 
bear the minute investigation of critics and controversialists. The 
‘fowl’ story was at anyrate the only pretext that Logan could 
give for the disappearance of the MS., and the old man went 
back to Kinnesswood with a grief in his heart which brought him 
to his grave very shortly afterwards. So much then for Logan’s 
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general conduct in regard to the Bruce MSS. Let us see what 
remains to be told. 

In 1781, that is, eleven years after the appearance of the so- 
called Bruce Volume, there was published in London a small 
octavo entitled ‘ Poems, by the Rev. John Logan, one of the 
Ministers of Leith.’ To this volume, be it noted, there is no pre- 
face, nor is there a single word of explanation in regard to any- 
thing contained in it. Nevertheless, at the end of the book 
appear nine hymns which, to quote his latest biographer, ‘ were 
instantly recognised as substantially the “Gospel Sonnets,” or 
poetical renderings of passages of Scripture, of Michael Bruce— 
some of them revisions of already existing hymns, and others 
wholly his own.’ Put in tabulated form these hymns are as 
follows :— 

. Behold the mountain of the Lord. (Par. 18). 

. Few are thy days and full of woe. (Par. 8). 
Almighty Father of mankind. 

O happy is the man who hears. (Par. 11). 

O God of Abraham. (Par. 2). 

Behold the Ambassador Divine. (Par. 23). 
Messiah ! at Thy glad approach. 

When Jesus by the Virgin brought. (Par. 38). 
Let Christian faith and hope dispel. (Par. 48). 

Now, if it be admitted that these nine hymns were really by 
Bruce, Logan’s object in keeping back the sacred pieces from the 
Bruce volume of 1770, and particularly in pretending that the 
quarto MS. volume had been destroyed, at once becomes apparent. 
Old Bruce was now gone, and if Logan believed that he was the 
only one who could tell what pieces were really from Michael’s 
pen, he might feel quite safe in filling up his own collection with 
the choicest of his dead friend’s works, as well as in handing 
them over to his fellow-members of the Paraphrase Committee 
for publication in the forthcoming volume. 

But has it been proved that the nine hymns in question were 
really the composition of Bruce? We think it has—or at any- 
rate that they were not the composition of Logan. Let us see 
what the leading biographers of Bruce have to say on the ques- 
tion. In 1857 the Rev. William Mackelvie published an edition 
of Bruce’s poems with a careful and temperate life of the poet. 
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In addition to the facts we have already mentioned, his investi- 
gations showed that Bruce’s authorship of the hymns or para- 
phrases in question could te proved in several ways quite indepen- 
dently of the indirect testimony which Logan’s suspicious actions 
carried with them. It was shown that Bruce’s fellow-villagers 
had sung his hymns long before they ever appeared in print under 
Logan’s name. It was shown that as early as 1764 Bruce had 
written for a village Psalmody Class several of the pieces claimed 
by Logan. It was asserted on oath by James Bruce, brother of 
the poet, that every one of the Paraphrases published in Logan’s 
name was written by Michael ; that he had frequently read them 
in MS., heard them often repeated, and sung portions of them in 
the Psalmody Class as already referred to. Dr. Mackelvie printed 
as Bruce’s undoubted productions, the 8th, 11th, and 18th 
Paraphrases, all of which had been claimed by Logan ; and before 
his death he stated that he had met with additional evidence 
which confirmed the Bruce authorship not only of these three, 
but of numbers 9, 10, 11, 23, 31, 38, 48, 53, and 58, all of which 
also had been claimed by Logan. The whole ground was again 
gone over by Dr. Grosart, who issued an edition of Bruce with a 
very full biography and a keen examination of the controversy in 
1865. Dr. Grosart is not exactly a model biographer, and he 
has somewhat weakened a perfectly good case by an objection- 
able style of writing. If he had omitted half his substantives 
and all his adjectives, and stated the case judicially, with the 
various points in logical sequence and without any ‘righteous 
indignation’ or unnecessary vilification of Logan, the result 
would have been much more effective. His manner of dealing 
with things is fully exemplified in the beginning of the memoir, 
where he starts off with a rhapsody about Robert Bruce and the 
Earls of Elgin, and laments that he cannot get Michael into the 
pedigree. However, he has, as we think, completely made out 
his case, and those who desire to have the minutest details regard- 
ing the controversy should go to his pages. Here, of course, it 
is quite impossible to find space to go over all the points in the 
argument. 

Apart altogether from the question of the Bruce authorship, 
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something has to be said of one or two of the sacred pieces in 
Logan’s volume of 1781. Take for instance the hymn, ‘O God 
of Abraham,’ now known as Paraphrase 2, ‘O God of Bethel,’ to 
which we have previously referred. What is the history of this 
hymn, which Logan prints as his own without a word of explana- 
tion? To put it shortly, the hymn was in existence, allowing 
for trifling differences of wording, as early as 1745, before Logan 
was born, and it was published in its real author’s—Dr. 
Doddridge’s—posthumous collection of hymns dated 1755. We 
shall not deny that verbal changes may have been made on the 
hymn by Logan—though we think it quite as likely that these 
were from the hand of Bruce—but his effrontery in laying claim 
to the authorship on the strength of such slight variations of the 
original as his version presents is a very bad feature of a charac- 
ter which at the best was seldom above suspicion. The 18th 
Paraphrase—‘ Behold the mountain of the Lord ’—stands exactly 
on the same footing. It was also in print, substantially the same 
as now, in 1745, yet Logan, because he may have made one or 
two trifling changes on it, prints it as his own in 1781! We say 
‘may have made,’ because that fine verse beginning ‘ The beam 
that shines on Zion hill,’ which had no place in the 1745 version, 
is one of the verses that fixed itself in the memory of the 
Kinnesswood villagers, who declared that they had it from Bruce 
himself. The bearing of all this on the more immediate question 
of the Bruce authorship of the Paraphrases claimed by Logan 
is perfectly evident. If Logan printed as his own certain pro- 
ductions which were in existence substantially before he was 
born, how much more likely was he to print a selection of Bruce’s 
pieces, which, according to his own belief, had no existence save 
in the quarto volume in his possession ? 

One thing bears on another, and unfortunately for Logan it is 
not the Bruce hymns alone that he has been charged with steal- 
ing. The ‘Ode to the Cuckoo’ must also be brought into court 
in dealing with this matter of the authorship of the Paraphrases. 
It cannot, as some have contended, be waived aside as a different 
question. If Logan stole it—and we say he did—he would be 
likely to steal other things, for thefts cannot be isolated. We 
are not unmindful of Dr. Laing’s defence of the Logan author- 
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ship of the Ode, but that defence is certainly mor2 notable for 
the eminence of its author than for the force of its arguments, 
and it has been answered not only by Dr. Grosart and others, but 
specially and very ably by Principal Shairp, whose excellent 
article in Good Words of November 1873 should be read by all 
who are interested in the matter. We shall not make very much 
of the fact that Logan’s published sermons (we bought the 
volume for two-pence the other day !) show him to have borrowed 
in a wholesale fashion from Dr. Blair, Bishop Sherlock, Dr. 
Seed, and others. These sermons were printed after his death, 
and if he did preach large selections from other divines—well, 
his long-suffering congregation were perhaps all the better for 
it! Still the matter is not entirely without bearing on the 
question under notice, for the proof of malpractice in one 
instance inevitably tends to strengthen the probability of it in 
another.* 

We regret that the space at our disposal does not enable us to 
support our case by dealing with the internal evidence to be got 
from a careful comparison of the authentic compositions of 
Logan and Bruce, respectively. One instance may just be 
adduced. The 8th Paraphrase, ‘Few are thy days and full of 
woe,’ has been claimed for Logan, as other things have been 
claimed, because he printed it in 1781. Now we shall simply ask 





* Since the text of this article was written, a History of ‘Fala and 
Soutra,’ by James Hunter, minister of the parish, has been published, in 
which an account of Logan as a native of the parish falls to be given. It 
will hardly be believed that Mr. Hunter, absolutely and unreservedly, 
assigns to Mr. Logan no fewer than nine of the Paraphrases, as if there 
had not been so much as a word of controversy regarding their authorship. 
Only in connection with the 58th Paraphrase does he admit that ‘some 
controversy has arisen,’ adding—surely with acuriously perverted logic— 
‘and the friends of Bruce naturally claim it as his.’ Why ‘naturally’ of 
the 58th Paraphrase more than the others does not appear. Mr. Hunter 
is equally confident as to Logan’s authorship of the ‘ Ode to the Cuckoo.’ 
About that we say nothing, but assuredly Principal Shairp’s article in 
Good Words did not constitute ‘ the last time this matter was publicly dis- 
cussed.’ As to Mr. Hunter’s citing of certain eminent persons as being in 
favour of a particular view, the procedure is of no account unless we know 
exactly on what evidence the views in question were founded. 
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whether this production was more likely to come from a man of 
a sombre cast of mind, dying slowly of consumption, than from a 
punch-drinking, play-writing parson who has never been charged 
with taking a very serious view of life? To an unprejudiced 
reader who knows the career of the two men intimately, this 
question will present no difficulty whatever. Of course, any 
argument founded on internal evidence must necessarily be in- 
conclusive, but when, as in the present case, it is supported by 
other evidence, it must be allowed to have some weight. The 
fact that Bruce was attached to the Secession Church, to the 
members of which the Paraphrases were at this time of no 
account, has sometimes been mentioned as operating against his 
claims. We do not see that anything can be deduced from this. 
Bruce was a Seceder, no doubt, but, with much religious feeling, 
he does not seem to have been a strong party man. And why 
should he not have been acquainted with the Paraphrases? Com- 
mittee after Committee had, as we know, been sitting on them 
since 1741, and two tentative editions had gone the round of the 
Presbyteries. It seems to us simply incredible that one with the 
poetic tastes of Bruce should not have met with these early col- 
lections and been stirred by their contents to try his own hand 
on a similar design. We readily admit that the evidence in our 
possession in favour of Bruce is in some respects not so full or 
so direct as could be wished; but this arises, to a_great extent, 
from the very nature of the case; and at anyrate we must be 
content to leave the matter here. The character of the two men 
has certainly much weight in the argument, and while the life of 
Bruce was blameless from first to last, the whole career of Logan 
covering the period affected by the controversy was distinctly and 
admittedly bad. From our tabulated list it will be seen that we 
have assigned to Bruce the Paraphrases numbered 8, 9, 10, 11, 
23, 31, 38, 53, and 58, the 18th being properly regarded as a re- 
vised hymn. We should have liked to deal with each of these 
Paraphrases in detail, and to have given our reasons for the 
ascription in every case, but the space at our disposal is too limited 
to permit of this, and we must again refer our readers to Dr. 
Grosart’s exhaustive biography and notes. 

Such, then, is the history of the Scottish Paraphrases. We do 
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not pretend to have exhausted it, for there is much more of in- 
terest that might be told in connection with the subject. But 
we have at anyrate given all that is necessary for an intelligent 
understanding of the origin and authorship of these solemnly 
beautiful Songs of the Church; and if we have succeeded in 
creating a fresh interest in the collection we shall consider our- 
selves sufficiently rewarded for any trouble experienced in collec- 
ting the necessary material. The tendency of the Churches seems 
now to be in favour of hymns, properly so-called, and doubtless 
the Paraphrases are less revered than they once were. That they 
will still retain their place in the affections of the people of Scot- 
land we however confidently believe, and we hope the day is far 
distant when they will be entirely eliminated from the materials 
of the Church’s Song. 
J. CuTHBERT HaDDEN. 








Art. IV.—THE MEANING OF THE RUSSIAN NAME. 


HE subject of the aggression of Russia in Europe and Asia 

is so constantly before the public mind, that the origin of 

her name as an empire and a nation may be expected to be in- 

vested with a peculiar interest. She is generally held to be 

mainly a Slav Power; at least, in the European section of her 

dominions. As such, she puts forward her dangerous Pan- 

slavistic claims, which would not only make her a ruler of the 

greater part of the Balkan Peninsula, but also drive her sway, 

wedge-like, into Hungary, parts of Austria, and the easternmost 
provinces of Germany. 

Of the vast difference there is, between the various Slav 
nations, both in language and in historical development, the 
Panslavistic theory, of course, takes no heed whatever. It is 
as if, on the plea of Pan-Germanism, or Pan-Teutonism, Ger- 
mans, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Dutchmen, the majority of 
the Swiss, Englishmen, North Americans, the South African 
Colonies, the Orange Free State and the Transvaal Republic, 
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not to forget the Australians, were all politically to be brought 
under a single head. 

At the very threshold of these impossible Panslavistic claims, 
Russia, it is true, is met by real Slavs, who declare that she 
contains, racially speaking, far more of the Finnish and the 
Tatar element, even in her European population, than of the 
real Slav stock. This is pre-eminently the contention of the 
Poles. They will not hear of Russia as the natural head of the 
Slavs. Any one conversant with the rise of the Russian Em- 
pire in the ninth century, and its gradual formation from a 
number of tribes different in blood and speech, must acknow- 
ledge, indeed, that the Poles, who are mainly true Slavs, are 
right in this statement. 

When Rurik and his Norse war-clan first came as allies, and 
then as conquerors, of the tribes near Novgorod, they, no 
doubt, found some Slav population there. But the vast terri- 
tory between the Finnish Gulf, the rise of the Don, and the 
Ural range was occupied then by Ugrian, Finnish, non- 
Slavonian, non-Aryan races, It is established now beyond the 
possibility of doubt that the Russian language only obtained 
the upper hand in the provinces of Kursk, Orel, Kaluga, Mos- 
cow, Vladimir, Yaroslaw, Kostroma, Tver, and the northern 
parts of Novgorod, so late as the thirteenth century. A glance 
at the map will show that these are the central provinces of 
European Russia, even if Poland be reckoned ‘ Russian ;’ 
which is a large assumption. 

As to that part of what is now Eastern and Southern Russia 
in Europe, which had not yet been annexed to the Rurik realm 
at the time when the Tatars made their irruption in the 
thirteenth century, it became largely Mongolized during the 
following two centuries and a half of Mongol rule. The 
Slavonization, in language, though not in race, of this portion 
of the inhabitants of Russia began, therefore, only in the six- 
teenth century, when the Golden Horde of the Tatars at last 
withdrew, 

In a ‘ Life of the Saints,’ dedicated by learned men at Kieff 
to Peter I., the province of Tula, which touches that of Mos- 
cow, is described, without further ado, as ‘the country where 
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Asia begins,’ In a history of the Russian Empire, published 
under Catherine II., the Finnish, Tshudish—that is, Turanian 
—character of the Muscovites is openly acknowledged. When 
a German writer, Stritter, mentioned the non-Slavonian, Fin- 
nish origin of the Muscovites, Catherine II. issued a decree in 
vindication of their ‘ European’ character; which was correct 
in so far as they were, of course, located in Europe. But that 
very decree contains the unavoidable admission that ‘the 
Muscovites are of different origin from the Slavonians, Even 
now the process of Russification in language is far from com- 
plete in all the European provinces of the Czar’s dominions. 
On the Asiatic side, it need not been said, we come upon 
Siberians, Kalmucks, Kirgise, Tatars, and other semi-bar- 
barous races. Such is the strange basis for the claim of Russia 
to represent the Slav stock ! 

But what about the Russian name? Is that, at any rate, a 
Slav one? The answer is: ‘Certainly not!’ It is a Norse, a 
Germanic one. Some Muscovite writers and pseudo-scholars, 
ignoring the strongest historical evidence in most outrageous 
manner, have sought to make out a Slav origin for that word. 
Others, trying at all events to steer clear of the Germanic con- 
nection, went, in their despair, to the Khazar and even to the 
Latin tongue, in order to account for the meaning of the 
national name. 

Yet, can there be a reasonable doubt that the bold warriors 
who in the ninth century went forth under the name of the 
‘Rus’ and the ‘ Warangians, and who subjected the Finnish, 
Slav, partly also the Tatar tribes of the great north-eastern 
plain, where they founded the ‘ Russian’ Empire, were of 
Teutonic blood? Is there not remarkable evidence, also, of 
those Warangians, or Warangs, having been close kinsmen of 
the Angles, who, together with Jutes, Saxons, Frisians, and 
other Germans, made Britain into an England? 

Those who, from national bias rather than from true 
scholarly conviction, would doubt the Norse origin of the 
Russian name, might as well doubt that France had hers from 
the German Franks ; Normandy from the Normans ; Burgundy 
from the German Burgundians; Lombardy from the German 
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Longobards ; Andalusia from the German Vandals; Catalonia 
(a fact perhaps less widely known) from the Goths and the 
Alans; and England from the Teutonic Angles. 

A glance at the proper names—as we find them in the old 
Russian and Byzantine chronicles—of the princes, army- 
leaders, and treaty-witnesses of the conquering Russian and 
Warangian clans, settles the point of their Germanic descent 
at once. Are not Rurik, Sineus, Truvor, Oleg, Igor, Malfrid, 
Oskold,, Dir, Adulb, Akun, Aldan, Alvard, Amund, Arfast, 
Asmund, Bern, Farlof, Frelaf, Frudi, Egri, Grim, Gunar, 
Ingeld, Ivor, Karl, Kary, Oleb, Rogned, Rogvolod, Ruald, 
Rulaf, Shibrid, Shigbern, Sven, Svenald, Wermund, and 
about sixty other names of the Northmen who established and 
kept up the Russian realm, provably Germanic names of the 
purest type? They are identical with, or, under a slight 
idiomatic change, easily resolvable into the same names which 
we find in the Frankish chronicles, in Icelandic sagas, and in 
other sources of Norse, German, English, and Scottish history 
and tradition. 

A single passage in the old Russian historian, Nestor, is in 
itself enough to remove all doubt. We gather from him that 
the Rus, or Russians, were members of a Warang League to 
which Swedes (Svie), Norsemen (Nurmane, Norwegians), Angles 
(Angliane), and Goths (Gote) also belonged. It is, therefore, 
well-nigh incomprehensible that a certain modern school of 
Slavistic would-be or pseudo-scholars should endeavour to 
dispute the Germanic descent of the Rus, or Rhos, as 8 the word 
is written in Byzantine Greek. 

The best research as to the meaning of the Russian name 
has latterly been made by a Dane, Dr. Vilhelm Thomsen, 
Professor of Comparative Philology at the University of 
Copenhagen. Lectures on ‘The Relations between Ancient 
Russia and Scandinavia and the Origin of the Russian State’ 
were delivered by him, a few years ago, at the Taylor Insti- 
tution in Oxford, and then collected into a volume. This 
small but valuable book is characterized throughout by scien- 
tific carefulness and effective argumentation. Those who 
have given attention to the subject at issue for many years 
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past, will easily see that on several points he has—as is but 
natural—repeated the results of the inquiries of predecessors. 
At the same time, every praise is due to the accuracy of state- 
ment and to the closeness of reasoning with which he leaves 
no apparent counter-argument unweighed, whilst supporting 
his own thesis with evidence both solid and minute. 

To say it at once briefly, Professor Thomsen inclines to the 
belief that the Rus, Rhos, or Russian name, which is a Norse 
one beyond the possibility of serious cavil, is to be explained 
from the Swedish words Roths-menn, Roths-Karlar, or Rother— 
that is, Rowing Men, Rudder-men, Sea-farers, Vikings. 


IL 

Already in last century a word was pointed out, which 
forms a connecting link between the Russian name and 
Scandinavia. It is the name ‘ Ruotsi,’ used by the Finnish 
population on the Bothnian Gulf and the Baltic for designating 
Sweden. In Esthnian speech it is ‘ Rots’; in the Vot language 
‘ Rotsi’; and so forth. In Sweden itself, that province which 
lies just opposite the Finnish Gulf, is called ‘ Ros-lagen.’ I 
may remark here that in a ‘ History of Russia’ by Levesque, 
published at Paris in 1782, this fact was already mentioned as 
a most significant one. Ros-lagen is, however, a comparatively 
new name; therefore not decisive for the point in question. 
On the other hand, the word ‘ Rother,’ ‘ Rothin,’ has of old 
been used in Sweden for those districts of Upland and East 
Gothland, which border on the sea, and which in the Middle 
Ages were bound, in times of war, to furnish ships. 

Now, the Russian name certainly came to the Slavs first 
through the Finns; for the Slavs were in early times wholly 
shut out from the sea-coast by the Finnish race. Yet, neither 
from the Finnish, nor from the Slav speech can the word 
‘ Russian ’ at all be explained. ‘It must therefore,’/—Professor 
Thomsen argues—‘ be of foreign, in all probability of Scandi- 
navian, origin. But, if it beso, it appears to me by no means 
unreasonable to fix upon the old Swedish word roth-er, all the 
more as it is in truth a remarkable coincidence that, in ancient 
times, Rother, Rothin, was the name of the very same tracts of 
Sweden, to which the Russian personal names, as we have 
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seen before, point as the original homestead of the Russ. We 
can easily imagine that the Swedes who lived near the coast, 
and crossed to the other side of the Baltic, might very early 
call themselves—not considered as a nation, but after their 
mode of living—voths-menn or roths-karlar, or something similar; 
i.e, according to the original signification of the word : rowers, 
sea-farers. In Northern Norway Réssfolk (Rérs- or Rods-folk) 
still signifies fishers that assemble near the shore during the 
fishing time. In Sweden itself, this word, and even the 
abstract substantive rother, gradually came to be treated as 
proper names. It is, then, all the less strange that the Finns 
should have understood this name to be the title of the nation, 
and adopted it in this signification, so that they preserved the 
first syllable only of the compound word in the forms Ruotsi 
or Ruotsalainen.’ 

Professor Thomsen adds that it is a very usual thing, among 
the Finns, to keep only the first syllable of a word taken over 
from a foreign tongue into their own. This is the case, for 
instance, with the Finnish word riksi (a rix-dollar) which has 
been formed from the Swedish word riks-daler by dropping 
the principal word daler, and only retaining riks, which is the 
Swedish genitive form of rike, a Kingdom. 

With the modest reserve characteristic of all painstaking 
investigators, Professor Thomsen gives his view only as a | 
hypothesis, though as one which ‘ in every respect affords clear 
harmony and coherence.’ 

A different view is held by Dr. Hyde Clarke, who has 
ingeniously endeavoured to identify the Rus with the Rugians 
mentioned by Tacitus, and by Baeda, or the Venerable Bede. 
These Rugians were dwellers on the southern shores of the 
Baltic. The island of Riigen still bears their name. In their 
own German speech, I may add, they must have called them- 
selves Rugen ; as the personal name Ruge, which is still in ex- 
istence, proves. Similar personal names taken from tribal and 
national designations—like Frank, Sachs, Schwab, Baier, Diih- 
ring (Thuringian), Preuss, Deutsch, and so forth—are very fre- 
quent inGermany. Now, the transition from Rugen (Rugs, or 
Rugians) to Rus might seem likely enough. 
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I will further point out that the order in which Nestor men- 
tions the various sections of the Warangian League—namely, 
Rus, Swedes,’ Norwegians, Angles, and Goths—actually de- 
scribes, so to say, a circle from the southern shores of the 
Baltic to Sweden, Norway, Angle-land, and Gothland; the 
chief German and Scandinavian tribes in those quarters being 
thus mentioned as within the ‘Warang’ Union. This would 
give support to Dr. Hyde Clarke’s opinion. In that case, the 
Rus, in particular, would be rather German than Scandinavian, 
and more closely akin to the English than to the Northmen. 
It should, however, not be forgotten that, in the most ancient 
times at least, Germans and Scandinavians were far less 
marked off from each other than they are now. Tacitus 
describes the Swedes (Suiones), simply as Germans.* The 
Herulians, a German tribe, once dwelt on the northern shores of 
the Baltic, as did Goths who extended from the Black Sea up 
to the high North. 

Whilst holding my own opinion in suspense, | cannot but 
acknowledge that Dr. Hyde Clarke’s view merits full attention. 
Another theory, started in Germany by Dr. Paulus Cassel, is to 
this effect, that ‘ Russian’ means the reddish-haired people, and 
that in this there is to be found the deepest argument for the 
Germanic descent of the founders of the Russian Empire. 
Strangely enough, Dr. Cassel asserts that Professor Thomsen 
‘has not made any close investigation of the meaning of the 
Russian name.’ Evidently Dr. Cassel had not read, or certainly 
not carefully read, the book of that Danish author ; or else he 
would not have made so unfounded a charge. As to Dr. 
Cassel’s own view, I hold it to be an utterly untenable one. 

No doubt, the Germans, among whom Tacitus reckons the 
Swedes, are described by the classic writers as reddish or fair- 
haired. In the same way, the Arab historian, Ibn Fosslan, in 
the tenth century, says of the Russians (that is of the Teutonic, 
partly Norse, partly German, war-clan which had established 
its rule over Finns and Slavs) :—‘I never saw people of a more 
perfect bodily form. They are tall like palm-trees ; of a clear, 
ruddy complexion ; and fair-haired.’ 





* Germania ; 43. 
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However, it must not be forgotten that fair or reddish hair 
is not such an absolute test as to make it probable that a 
people’s name should be derived from it. Some classic writers 
attribute fair hair to Gallic tribes, though not to the extent to 
which it prevailed then in Germany. Among the Finns there 
is a dark-haired race on the one hand, and a reddish-blond 
one on the other. Even among the Germans of Tacitus’ time, 
there must have been an admixture of light-brown haired 
people, at the side of those with golden, reddish, or brown 
locks. We know that there was a curious yellow soap, or 
cosmetic hair-dye, invented in Gaul, in Roman times, which 
was much exported to Italy, after blond wigs and plaits had 
become the fashion at Rome. Now, Plinius says that in Ger- 
many men, more especially, rather than women, made use of 
that hair-dye.* No doubt, it was done for the purpose of 
making themselves more similar to the mass of their com- 
patriots. 

In northern Germany and in Scandinavia, whence the Rus 
and other Varangians came, fair hair, of course, preponderated. 
Still, it was not without exception even in Scandinavia. In 
the Eddic Song of Rigr—whose name is explained as an alias 
of Heimdall, son of Odin—we see the three classes of the popu- 
lation bodily described: namely, the serfs, or thralls; the 
simple freemen, or karls; and the noblemen, or jarls, earls. 
The thrall, evidently a conquered native of Turanian race, 
appears there as dark-skinned, whilst the karl is ‘a ruddy, 
fresh red-head, with twinkling eyes;’ and of the jarl it is, 
said :—‘ Light were his locks, and bright his cheeks, his eyes 
piercing, as a young snake's.’ This latter description reminds 
us of the reddish hair and the fierce blue eyes attributed by 
Tacitus to our forefathers. 

However, in Norse sagas we not only meet with dark thralls, 
but we also find heroic figures with black hair. Thus the sons 
of King Jonakur, from his marriage with Gudrun, are repre- 
sented as of ‘raven-black colour of their hair, like Gunnar (the 





* Nat. Hist. xxviii., 51. Galliarum hoc inventum rutilandis capillis. 
Apud Germanos majore in usu viris, quam feminis, 
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German Gunther) and Hégni (Hagen), and the other Niflungs 
(Nibelungs).’ The Norse Sigurd or Nibelung saga is, I need 
scarcely say, of German origin, as testified to in the Edda and 
other Norse scriptures. May be that the mythic conception of 
Niflheim, the nebulous Night World or Nibelung Home, has 
left its colour mark upon the figures of those heroes. At all 
events, we see here some Germanic chieftians with dark hair, 
and for such a description there must have been facts in real 
life ; for heroic myths are mostly mixtures of fiction and fact. 

In order to support his view that ‘ Russian’ means a reddish- 
haired man, Dr. Cassel refers:to the red-bearded Teutonic God 
of Thunder, the son of Odin, as ‘the real mythic ancestor of 
the Norse nations, and as the prototype of the Germanic race 
in general.’ This is quite an error. It is Heimdall, as before 
said, not Thor, who is brought in as a progenitor of mankind 
in the Eddic Song of Rigr. And, curiously enough, he per- 
forms that part for the three classes of men—for those of mani- 
festly Germanic origin as well as for the aboriginal thrall 
class. 

Again, it should be remembered that Thor held a somewhat 
different position among the various Germanic nations. In 
Norway, certainly, he was the special chief deity of the coun- 
try. So he also seems to have been, at one time, among the 
Angles or English (Thér, Engilsmanna God). Even at Upsala 
his image stood in the centre of the sanctuary. Still, in 
Sweden, Freyr, the God of Love and Fruitfulness, was upon 
the whole the special head deity. Odin-Wodan filled that 
place generally among the Danes and among most German 
tribes. In the Icelandic Edda (in ‘ Oegir’s Banquet’), Freyr 
is called ‘the first of the Aesir.’ 

As to the colour of Thor’s beard, it cannot be taken as 
typical in the sense of race—as Dr. Cassel would have it—for 
the simple reason that it manifestly represents the lightning 
flash of the Tempest God. All-father Odin was sometimes 
described as bald-headed, sometimes as grey-bearded. The 
grey colour not only points to the age of the hoary-headed 
Ruler of the Universe, but also to the frequent aspect of the 
northern sky. For similar reasons of the appearance of cloud- 
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land, Odin rides on a.grey or whitish horse, and is often clad 
in a blue or checkered mantle, which latter symbolises the 
speckled welkin, On his part, Thor sometimes appears as a 
young man, sometimes as aged and grey-headed. In each 
case, however, he retains his red, lightning-beard. ll this 
shows that, in the colours alluded to, we get the phenomena 
of the weather, as whose representatives the Gods are to be 
held. 

Taking all these points into consideration—which Dr. Paulus 
Cassel has quite overlooked—it would require very strong evi- 
dence of a historical, instead of a merely mythical, character for 
supporting the view that the Warangian Rus had their special 
name from their reddish hair. Nor would I have gone into 
the mythological subject at all, were it not for the purpose of 
showing that this writer's opinion is without basis even on that 
ground, 

IIL. 


We will now turn again to real history for the solution of 
the question as to whether the Rus were so called from their 
fair hair. Here a language-test must be called into requisi- 
tion, which will prove fatal to Dr. Cassel’s theory. A few 
preliminary remarks may be of use before the decisive linguis- 
tic rules are applied. 

The ‘Rus’ name came, as before mentioned, through the 
Finns to the Slavs. From the latter it must have been 
brought to the neighbouring Turko-Tatar Khazars, a some- 
what highly cultivated nation, of partly Jewish, partly 
Mahommedan creed, who then had a flourishing realm in what 
is now southern Russia. By the Khazars the Rus name must 
have been transmitted to the Greek-speaking Byzantines, with 
whom those remarkable Turko-Tatars had large intercourse. 
Not the Greek language is therefore—as has been contended 
—the proper test, but the Finnish one. From Finnish, how- 
ever, the word ‘ Russian’ cannot be explained. 

It is difficult to say with certainty whether among the Finns, 
in the ninth century, when the Germanic Rus arrived on their 
soil, there was already a fair-haired type, as there is among the 
Finnish populations to-day, at the side of a dark-haired one. 
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The Kalevala Epie, and the Esthnian Kalewipoeg Poem, I 
would suggest here, might be investigated in that direction. 
It is noteworthy, at any rate, that Tacitus, though emphasizing 
the reddish hair of the Germans, says of the Fennic (Finnish ?) 
people in the farther Baltic quarters, that he is in some doubt 
whether they were to be reckoned among the Germans or the 
Sarmatians. This doubt rather leaves the possibility open of 
a blond Finnish type having been in existence already there. 
And for that very reason it becomes quite improbable that the 
Rus should have been specially singled out as the ‘red-haired’ 
ones by the Finns, upon whom they first came—even assuming 
that, in Finnish, ‘Rus’ would mean ‘red-haired,’ which is not 
the case. 

Now for the fuller linguistic proof of Dr. Cassel’s error. In 
opposition to Dr. Thomsen’s interpretation of the word 
‘Russian’ as a sea-farer, and in support of his own notion that 
the word is to be explained from the colour of the hair, Dr. 
Cassel quotes a passage from the Lombard Bishop Luitprand, 
of Cremona, who between 948-50 was at Constantinople, first 
as an envoy of King Berengar, and then as an ambassador of 
the German Emperor, Otto I. This very passage Dr. Thom- 
sen has also given. It runs thus:—‘ A certain people lives in 
the North, whom the Greeks, from one of its bodily qualities, 
call ‘ Rusios,’ but whom we, on account of the situation of its 
country, designate as Northmen (quam a qualitate corporis 
Greci vocant Risios, nos vero, a positione loci, nominamus Nord- 
mannos). 

Luitprand does not say which bodily quality it is. Pro- 
fessor Thomsen judiciously adds :—‘ This remark (of Luit- 
prand) is founded on a wrong etymology, the name of the 
Russ being confounded with the Greek adjective ‘ podcws, red, 
red-haired.” ’ 

A glance at the history of the Russian name among the 
Byzantine Greeks themselves shows, indeed, clearly that this 
is one of those false etymologies which the Greeks and the 
Romans, especially in foreign matters, were rather prone to. 
From the day when the Russians are for the first time men- 
tioned by Greek writers—namely, as companions of a Byzan- 
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tine embassy appearing, in 839, before the Emperor Ludwig 
the Pious—down to the middle of the tenth century, they are 
always called, in Greek, Rhos (Pés). Throughout this long lapse 
of time, the word Rhos, taken over from a foreign tongue, had 
no declination in Greek. Authors wrote in the nominative, in 
the genitive case, and so forth, exactly the same : ol ‘Pas, ra ‘Pas, 
etc. It is consequently clear that the word was pertectly in- 
comprehensible to the Byzantines; hence, that it could not have 
arisen from the Greek for designating red-haired foreigners. 

Even as the word ‘ Rhos’ was used in Greek without case- 
endings, so also the Turko-Tatar tribal names, equally incom- 
prehensible to the Byzantines, were given without declination 
in the then Hellenic tongue. For instance, writers said: ot ’Ovép, 
rav’Ovdp; of Odf, rav Odf, etc. In presence of such facts, there can 
be no doubt whatever that the opinion as to the meaning of 
the later declinable Greek word ‘ Rusioi’—which was first 
used at Luitprand’s time, that is, in the tenth century— 
simply had arisen from the transformation of the word ‘ Rhos’ 
into ‘ Rusioi.’ Then the mistaken explanation of the word 
crept in, as is often the case. 

A German might as well think that England—that is Engle- 
land, or Angle-land—was called England on account of its 
narrow (eng), elongated, geographical configuration. Such 
popular misunderstandings and would-be etymological ex-. 
planations are numerous enough; but they certainly have no 
scientific value. The history of the Hellenic tongue undeni- 
ably proves that the Russian name cannot have arisen from 
‘rusios,’ red-haired. So this later pseudo-explanation is based 
on a manifest error. 


IV. 


As to the Warangian name, Professor Vilhelm Thomsen has 
also investigated its meaning with great care. His conclusion 
is, that this undoubtedly Germanic word, by which the ‘ Rus- 
sian’ and other Norse or. Teutonic warriors were designated, 
who founded the Empire, did not originally mean a military 
league, as is generally supposed, but that it was really a 
people’s name, and was used as a geographical appellation, de- 
noting Scandinavia, more especially Sweden. In old Russian 
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| chronicles, and among the Oriental writers of that time, the 
) Baltic is called the Warang or Waering Sea. At the time of 
: Tacitus, it may be brought to recollection, it was called the 
Swabian Sea (Mare Suevieum); the Swabian tribe of the 
Germans reaching in those days to the Baltic shores. 

As regards the etymological derivation, Professor Thomsen 
would explain the word Warings, Varangians, Vaeringjar (in 
) Greek Bépayyx) as men who have gone to ‘find shelter and 
safety somewhere. He compares with it the Anglo-Saxon 
word wderganga and the Lombard waregang—both of which 
are interpreted as advena: one who has come in, a foreigner. 
Professor Thomsen thinks this Warang name was at first the 
‘Russian ’ (ie. Germanic) denomination of the Scandinavians 
who came over to Russia; that the word was afterwards 
adopted by the Slavs in Russia as the national name of those 
people; and that it was gradually extended to denote the 
inhabitants of the Scandinavian lands in general. 

I admit that Professor Thomsen’s thesis is carefully worked 
out. Still, there remains the passage in Nestor, where the 
Russians rather appear as a subdivision of a Warangian 
Confederation, of which Angles also, forefathers of the English, 
were members. Now, it is a point not lightly to be overlooked, 
that Tacitus as well as Ptolemaios place the Angles and 
‘Warins’ together on the Baltic shores. The idea easily 
suggests itself therefrom that the Latin word Varini is perhaps 
the oldest Waring name which has come down to us. This 
opinion has long ago been ably upheld by Dr. Hyde Clarke 
with striking evidence. 

I have mentioned thatthe Sueves, Swebes, or Swabians, origi- 
nally dwelt in northern as well as in some central and southern 
partsof Germany. The Varini, or Warins, like the Angles, were 
of this Suevic connection. When the Warins, or Warings, 
became the leaders of a military Confederation, their name— 
instead of that of the Suevians in general—may easily have 
become attached to the Baltic. Thus we could understand 











* On the Settlement of Britain and Russia. (Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society. Vol. VII.) 
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that, by the Finns and Slavs, the Baltic was afterwards called 
the Waring Sea. 

To the English, this Waring or Warangian name, which so 
many have only heard of in Russian and Byzantine history, 
ought to be of special interest. Daniel H. Haigh, who in 
his ‘ Anglo-Saxon Sagas’ (London: 1861) has given most 
valuable results of researches, is practically at one with Dr. 
Hyde Clarke as regards the Waring share in the German 
conquest and settlement of Britain. Such names as Waring- 
wick (Warwick); Warrington in Lancashire and Buckingham- 
shire ; Warrington in Devon and Northampton ; Warnborough, 
in Hants; Warnford, in Northumberland; and Warnhan, in 
Suffolk, are held to be referable to the influx of Warings— 
just as the Angles left their name in Englefield and Englewood 
Forest; the Saxons theirs in Saxthorpe, Saxham, Saxtead, 
Saxton; the Teutonic Hunes (of whose kinship the mythic 
German hero Sigfried is, and who are not to be confounded 
with the Mongol Hunns) theirs in Hunworth, Hunton, Huncote, 
Hunwick, Hungate, Hunsdon, Hunshelf, Hunslet, Hunsley, the 
isle of Hunie, and a mass of other place-names from Norfolk 
up to Shetland ; the Sweves, or Swabians, theirs in Swaffham, 
Swavesey, Swefling, Suavetorp ; the Rugians, theirs in Rugby ; 
and the Teutonic Finnians (not to be mistaken for what now 
are called Finns) their name in Finborough, Finney, Findern, 
and so forth. 

Dr. Hyde Clarke claims the Varini, or Warins, hence the 
Russian Warangians, as next kinsmen of the German Engles, 
Angles, or English, rather than of the Scandinavian branch of 
the Teutonic race. He says :—‘ As the English have taken no 
heed of this matter, and the Scandinavians have, the latter 
loudly set up their claims to the Warings as Norsemen. To 
do this, they put aside the earlier history of the Warings, and 
they leave out the English, acknowledged by Nestor and the 
Byzantine writers, and they look only to the later share taken 
by the Norsemen. The Norsemen followed the Warings, and 
did not lead them.’ 

‘In Russia ’—the same author goes on—‘ the rights of the 
Warings as a race were fully upheld, as is seen in their laws. 
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These laws drew a line between the Waring and the Slav. 
They are framed like the Anglo-Saxon laws of the same time ;’— 
or, let us say, like the laws of the Franks, the Goths, the 
Lombards, and so forth, in France, Italy, and Spain. Gradu- 
ally, however, the Warangian Kings or Grand-Princes in Russia 
became half Slav, and ill-feeling grew up between them and 
the Warangian earls and their folk. But when in trouble, the 
Russian Grand-Princes took shelter among the Warings, and 
drew warriors from them, whilst always seeking to lessen their 
political weight for purposes of their own autocratic rule. 

By and by, the Warangian nobles themselves began to add 
Slav names to their Germanic ones. So they gradually went 
down as a distinct race—even as happened with their German 
kinsmen in France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 

‘At the end of the eleventh century’—Dr. Hyde Clarke 
continues—‘ the succession of William the Norman to the 
kingdom of England caused many of the English to seek 
shelter abroad. Some fled to Scotland and founded houses 
there, but many went to Ireland, to Norway, to Russia, and so 
to Constantinople, where they joined the Waring or Waran- 
gian Guard of the Emperor. According to Scarlatus Byzanti- 
nus, as given to me by the Rev. Mr. Curtis, of Constantinople, 
the church of St. Nicholas and St. Augustine, at Constantinople, 
was built by one of these exiles, and was therefore a Latin, 
and not an orthodox or Greek church, taking one of its names 
from Augustine, the first missionary to the English. This, too, 
bears witness again to the share the English had in the 
Warangian Guard.’ 

Again :—‘ The twelfth century brought the Warings into 
fight with their old foemen, the Normans. Robert Guiszard, 
Duke of the Normans in Sicily, landed in Albania, and began 
the siege of Dyrrachium. Alexis Comnenus marched to its re- 
lief, and the main strength of his host consisted of Warangians, 
supported by Franks and Latins. A bloody fight tuok place 
before Dyrrachium, and the English, burning to revenge the 
overthrow of their fathers at Hastings, led the vanguard, 
making a deep impression with their battle-axes on the 
Calabrians and Lombards. The Duke and his wife rallied their 
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Norman horse, and striking the Warangians on their left flank, 
which the Greeks had left uncovered, turned the fate of the 
day. Dyrrachium, however, held out for seven months, when 
it was taken by Robert; but the Warangians still defended 
the country with their weakened body. Again they had 
another loss by the three hundred of the Guard being over- 
taken by the Normans in the town of Castovia. In the end, 
however, the Normans had to give way. In thankfulness for 
the endeavours of the Warangians, Alexius gave them a domain, 
said to be called Baringa, or Varinga. This is, in my belief, 
Wranya or Wranja,in the seat of thelate war, some way between 
Petrina and Cobja, and also taken of late by the Austro- 
Hungarians.’ 

Angles and Varins—I should add to Dr. Hyde Clarke’s re- 
searches—appear not only on the Baltic shores, and later on 
the Rhenish borders, but even as far south in Germany as 
Thuringia, namely, at the upper course of the river Unstrut. 
The ‘Ler Angliorum et Werinorum, hoc est Thuringorum,’ is 
evidence of it. In those Thuringian quarters, not far from 
Greussen, there are villages called Kirchengel, Westengel, 
Feldengel, opposite Werningshausen. In these place-names, 
the Engle or Angle folk, and the Warings, evidently have left 
their mark, In the dialect of that district there are curious 
vestiges of certain peculiarities of English speech—for instance, 
in the way of forming the participle. People there say: Er 
kam rittning (he came riding). The usual German participle 
would be ‘ reitend.’ 


Vv. 


To conclude: the result of the investigations above detailed 
is, that the founders of the ‘Russian’ Empire, whose Germanic 
origin is beyond doubt, either had their name—as Dr. Thom- 
sen thinks it likely—from a word meaning the Rowers, or Sea- 
farers ; or, as Dr. Hyde Clarke contends, from the Rugians. 
The name of the latter occurs in a variety of forms, such as 
Ruani, Roani, Rujani, Ruia, Ruja, Roja, etc., which comes close 
enough to Rhos or Rus. As to the Warangians, they were 
most probably of the Waring kinship of the Angles, torefathers 
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of the English; the name of the Warings themselves being 
preserved, like that of the Angles, in English place-names. 

Branching off, in their war-raids and migrations, to the 
North-east as well as to the North-west, Scandinavian and 
German warrior-clans set up a Kingdom in Russia, which soon 
lost its Teutonic stamp, whilst the one founded on British soil 
by Jutes, Angles, Saxons, Frisians, Rugians, Hunes, and other 
German tribes, maintained its character in race and speech. In 
Russia, the Finnish, the Slav, and the Tatar element gradually 
overcame the effect of the Germanic Conquest. During the 
several centuries of the rule of the Golden Horde, the country 
even became Mongolized, and the last trace of freedom dis- 
appeared. In England, on the other hand, in spite of the 
Norman invasion, the old Germanic spirit of freedom, in course 
of time, powerfully revived. 

To-day, in the far East, the two Empires which were 
originally founded by Germanic Norsemen, now nearly meet 
again : the one representing the cause of progress and civiliza- 
tion ; the other, which is rapidly approaching the frontiers of 
India, being the worst type of despotic oppression in Europe. 
Year by year, the dividing wedge of a remnant of independent 
populations becomes ever narrower, until the day arrives, when, 
as it has been said, the Russian and the English sentinels will 
look into the white of each other’s eyes. But the Russian 
name, for a great many centuries identified with barbarism and 
tyranny, is not one that appeals any longer to English feeling 
as that of kinsmen ; and it is only through learned investigation 
that the ancient connecting link can be shown, which once 
bound together the English, the Warings, and the Rus. 


Karu Bunn. 








Art. V.—A SCOTTISH MERCHANT OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE commercial history of Scotland during the reign of 
James VI. is yet unwritten. There is ample information 
given by contemporary historians as to the turbulent political 
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movements of that period. The trials and triumphs of the 
Protestant Kirk of Scotland during the first century of its ex- 
istence are detailed with garrulous fulness by Calderwood, by 
John Row, and by Scott in his Apologetical Narrative. The 
private life of the ministers of that time is fully indicated by 
the Autobiography of James Melville; and Moyses’ Memoirs 
gives a graphic account of life in the last Scottish Court. The 
limited commerce of the previous century is illustrated by 
Andro Hallyburtoun’s Ledger; and there are numerous 
volumes that throw light upon the commercial history of the 
country towards the close of the seventeenth century. But 
the period from 1566 till 1625 is almost barren of authentic 
evidence as to Scottish commerce, and even Scottish historians, 
finding so little to theorise upon, have encouraged the English 
notion that Scotland at that time was a poverty-stricken 
nation with no commercial history worth considering. Yet it 
was during this very period that the burgess-class first ob- 
tained a recognized position in Parliament, and that the mer- 
chants and craftsmen took their share in shaping the policy 
alike of Kirk and State. The Records of the Convention of 
Royal Burghs, so ably edited by Sir James D. Marwick, suf- 
ficiently show how the organisation of the middle classes ruled 
both the national and internatioual commerce and industry of 
the country ; but these volumes give littie information as to 
the personal details of a merchant’s life at the period referred 
to, his social intercourse, his methods of book-keeping, or the 
literature with which he improved his mind during his leisure 
hours. 

There is now in the possession of Mr. A. C. Lamb, F.S.A., 
Scot., Dundee, a manuscript volume which gives exactly that 
kind of information regarding merchant life in the sixteenth 
century which has hitherto been lacking. This volume con- 
sists of 207 pages small quarto, bound in vellum, and belonged 
to David Wedderburn, merchant and bailie in Dundee, who 
was born circa 1560, and died subsequent to 12th December, 
1630. The title page bears the inscription, ‘ David Wedder- 
burnis Compt Buik, 9 November, 1587.’ The writer has used 
the book during the forty-three years which it covers, as a 
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memorandum-book on business affairs, a record of notable 
events, an inventory of deeds relating to landed property, a 
register of the births of his numerous children, particulars as to 
his journeys to Flanders, Sweden, and Norway, a list of the 
books which he lent at various times from his library—in 
short, everything that could illustrate the private life of a well- 
to-do burgess during the long period from 1587 till 1630. The 
book seems to have lain constantly on the merchant’s table, 
and was taken up by him whenever the circumstances of the 
day made it expedient to write some note as to family affairs 
or business matters. He was not particular as to which part 
of the volume he used, and there are thus two title-pages at 
opposite ends of the book, the one side of each page having 
the writing in consecutive order up till page 127, and the other 
part forming a different book by merely reversing the volume 
and writing the notanda from the back page forward. The 
second title-page describes the volume as Liber Davidus 
Wedderburne, Senioris, 1587. The entries in the volume do 
not follow chronologically, for though the book has been be- 
gun with the intention of writing the notes consecutively, in 
course of time the pages were almost filled, and then the writer 
looked through them for a blank space anywhere, in which he 
might note dewn the subject of the day. It will be at once 
seen that such a volume as this is of great historical value, 
with reference alike to commercial and personal history. Mr. 
Lamb has made use of many of the memoranda in his forth- 
coming elaborate illustrated volume on Dundee: its Quaint 
and Historic Buildings, but the book is not there treated ex- 
haustively ; and it is through his kindness that the following 
extracts have been made from the original manuscript. 

David Wedderburne belonged to a family that was dis- 
tinguished alike in national and civic history. The family 
name was derived from the lands of Wedderburne in Berwick- 
shire, and James Wedderburne, a cadet of this family, settled 
in Dundee as a merchant in 1430. His son, James Wedder- 
burne, followed the same calling, and rose to the position of 
Bailie of Dundee, which office he held in 1517 and 1523. He 
was succeeded by his son, James Wedderburne, Jr., who was 
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admitted Burgess of Dundee in 1514, and was an extensive 
landed proprietor in 1537. John Wedderburne of Tofts, 
Trosto, and Tullo-hill, was the son of James Wedderburne, 
Junior, and was the first of the family who held the office of 
Town-clerk of Dundee, an office that was occupied succes- 
sively by members of the Wedderburne family for nearly a 
century and a half. He died in 1533, and was succeeded in 
the Town-clerkship by his son, David Wedderburne, who was 
married to Helen, daughter of Robert Lawson of Humbie, and 
was proprietor of the Hilton of Craigie in Forfarshire, and of 
the Mains of Huntly in the Carse of Gowrie. The account of 
the Wedderburnes of Kingennie given in Douglas’ ‘ Baronage’ 
is incorrect in this portion of the genealogy, as it omits entirely 
all reference to David’s son and successor, Alexander Wedder- 
burne of Tofts, and asserts that David Wedderburne died in 
1590, though the burgh records of Dundee disprove this state- 
ment. Alexander Wedderburne of Tofts, was married to Janet 
Myln of Drimmie, and was the father of Bailie Wedderburne, 
the author of the manuscript under consideration. His eldest 
son was Alexander Wedderburne, Town-Clerk, who became 
first Baron of Kingennie in 1600, and was trequertly employed 
in political affairs by James VI. Another son, James, was 
born in Dundee in 1585, and studied for the Church at Oxford. 
In 1631 he became Prebend of Whitechurch in Wiltshire, but 
shortly afterwards was appointed Professor of Divinity in St. 
Mary’s College, St. Andrews. On 11th February, 1636, he 
was consecrated Bishop of Dunblane, but when Prelacy was 
abolished by the General Assembly of 1638, he was deposed 
and excommunicated. The reason given for dealing in an 
especially rigorous manner with Bishop Wedderburne was 
that ‘he had been a confidential correspondent and agent of 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, in introducing the new 
Liturgy and Popish Ceremonies. Wedderburne obtained the 
protection of his patron, the Archbishop, but did not long sur- 
vive his deposition. He died in England on 23rd September, 
1639, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and was buried in the 
Chapel of the Virgin Mary, within the Cathedral Church of 
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Canterbury, where his memorial stone still bears the following 
inscription :— 


REVERENDISSIMUS IN CHRISTO 
PATER JACOBUS WEDDERBURNUS, TAODUNI 
IN SCOTIA NATUS, 

SACELLI REGII IBIDEM DECANUS. 
DUMBLANENSIS SEDIS PER ANNOS IV. EPISOOPUS: 
ANTIQUE PROBITATIS ET FIDEI: 
MAGNUMQUE OB EXCELLENTEM DOOTRINAM : 
PATRIZ SUA ORNAMENTUM. 


John Wedderburne, younger brother of the Bishop, was 
educated as a physician, and rose to eminence in that profes- 
sion. His reputation as a mathemetician was so great that 
he was appointed Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Padua. This position he held for several years, but ulti- 
mately he resigned it, and spent the remainder of his life in the 
practice of medicine at Brinth, in Moravia. The other three 
sons of Alexander Wedderburne of Tofts, were Robert, Peter, 
and David, who were all merchants in Dundee. The latter of 
these was the author of the ‘Compt Buik.’ These brief notes 
as to his forebears and brethren will indicate his position in the 
social scale, and will show that he was connected with a 
powerful and wealthy family. The simplicity of his business 
transactions, and the system of barter disclosed by his book- 
keeping may therefore be taken as the prevalent custom in 
the foremost mercantile circles of the time. 

The personal history of David Wedderburne is very com- 
pletely shown by the entries in this remarkable note-book. He 
was admitted Burgess of Dundee on 15th May, 1582, seven 
days after his elder brother, Magister Alexander Wedderburne 
(afterwards first Baron of Kingennie and Town-Clerk of 
Dundee) had had his name inscribed on the Burgess Roll. In 
1589 David Wedderburne was married to Matilda, daughter of 
Henry Betoun, litster (dyer), and their family consisted of four . 
sons and seven daughters, the first-born, Helen, being married 
to George Auchinleck, in 1610, the year in which the youngest 
child, Henry, was born. There is no reference in the manu- 
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script volume to the death of Matilda Betoun, and it is possible 
that she survived her husband. She was certainly alive on 
11th January, 1624, as at that date David Wedderburne, by a 
deed copied in the volume, resigned his ‘ lugeing and tenement, 
with yard bak and foir, lyand on the north pairt of the hie 
mercat gait of Dundie, in favouris of Mette Beton, my spous 
present.’ As the latest entry in the volume is dated 12th 
December, 1630, when David Wedderburne would be about 
70 years of age, it is probable that his death took place shortly 
after that time. He had therefore lived under three Sovereigns 
—Queen Mary, James VI., and Charles I., and had witnessed 
vast changes in Church and State in Scotland. 

In dealing with this interesting manuscript it will be most 
convenient to give extracts relating (1) to memorable events, 
(2) to books which belonged to Bailie Wedderburne, and (3) 
to commercial memoranda that refer to systems of barter, 
coinage, export and import transactions, and curious domestic 
customs. 

Amongst the remarkable events chronicled by David 
Wedderburne, the following contemporary account of the 
eclipse of the sun upon the day long afterwards known as 
‘ Black Saturday’ may be quoted :-— 

‘Upoun the xxv. day of Februar, being Setterday, 1597, the signe in 
_pisces, Quhilk was accomptit the ecclips of the sone and cheynge of the ~ 
mone, Betwix ten and ellevin houris before nwn darknes overshaddowit 
the face of the haill earth that nane micht knaw ane uther perfytly on the 
calsayis, nor yit mycht nae persone within thair housis haif any lycht but 
candill ; Quhilk contenwit the space of half ane houre, and the peiple with 
gryt feir fled aff the calsayis to houssis, mourning and lamenting, and the 
crawis, corbeis, and ravenous foullis fled to houssis, to our Steple and 
tolbuith, and schip toppis, maist merveulously affrayit. Quhilk sycht wes 
maist terreble and fairfull to all peiple young and auld, and nane persone 
levand culd declair they evir hard or saw the lyk thame selffis in ony tyme 
preceiding.’ 

As it may be presumed that David Wedderburne was in- 
clined towards Episcopacy, he did not see in this eclipse the 
fearful portents of coming troubles in the Kirk of Scotland, 
which were plainly visible to the Presbyterians of the time. 
‘The three ecclesiastical writers who refer to this event,—Cal- 
derwood, Scott, and James Melville,—all ascribe ‘ the prognos- 
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ticke of the eclipse’ to the defection of their Presbyterian 
brethren. Here is Calderwood’s account of the incident, which 
differs from that of Wedderburne only as to the hour and the 
duration of the phenomenon :— 


‘Upon Saturday, the 25th of Februar, betuixt nyne and tenne houres 
before noone, beganne a fearfull eclipse, which continued about two houres. 
The whole face of the sunne seemed to be couered and darkenned about 
half a quarter of an houre, in such measure that none could see to reade 
on a booke. The starres appeared in the firmament. Sea, land, and aire 
was still, and strucken dead as it were. The ravens and fowles flocking 
together mourned exceedinglie in their kinde. Great multitudes of pad- 
docks [frogs] ranne together, making an uncouth and hideous noise ; men 
and weomen were astonished, as if the day of judgement had been com- 
ming. Some wemen swooned. The streets of Edinburgh were full of 
cryes. Some ranne off the streets to the Kirk to pray. The like fearefull 
darknesse was never seene in this land, so farre as we can read in our his- 
toreis, or understand by tradition. The wise and godliest thought it verie 
prodigious, so that from pulpit and by writt admonitiouns were given to 
the ministers, that the changeable and glistering shew of the world goe not 
in betuixt them and Christ, the Sunne of righteousnesse, and remove the 
cleere light of the Gospell from the Kirk. And, indeed, if the estat of 
bishops which then was in hatching continue long, it will not faile to 
bring on darknesse and ignorance, atheisme and Poprie. The like feare- 
full eclipse of the sunne, and appearance of fallin starres from the heaven, 
was seene in France, when men of greatest estimation were intised by flat- 
terie and gifts to agree upon a middle betuixt Papists and Protestants, 
which had been effectuated if God had not cut them off in a strange 
maner.’ 


William Scott, minister of Cupar, and author of the Apolo- 
getical Narration of the State of the Kirk, is equally precise in 
his interpretation of the warning given by the eclipse :— 

‘ Upon Saturday, the 25th of February, fell forth that fearfull eclipse of 
the sun, which continued the space of two hours, so fearfull that that 
Saturday is yet called by the people ‘ the Black Saturday’ : a prognostick, 
as the tymes gave occasion to interpret, of that darknesse which was to fall 
upon the Kirk.’ 


James Melville was similarly convinced that though the 
phenomenon was natural, and, indeed, had been foretold by 
him, it was intended as a distinct portent of coming troubles, 
and he even adds the names of eminent men who died in the 
course of the year, as ‘ notable effects’ of the celestial wonder: 
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‘In that Februar, betwix the Synods Provinciall and Generall, was that 
maist conspicuous eclipse of the sunne, quhilk strak all creatours with sic 
estonishment and feir, as tho’ the day of Judgment haid bein com. I knew 
befor it was to com : I was nocht ignorant of the naturall cause thairof ; 
and yet when it cam to the amazfull, uglie, alriche [eldricht] darknes, I 
was cast on my knies, and my hart almaist fealled. On that I gave this 
warning :— 

In Februar, the twentie-five exack, 
We saw the sunne, the tent hour of the day 
Begin to loss his light and turn to blak, 
Whilk piece and piece his whait did weare away. 
The cause is this, as learned men do say, 
The darksum bodie of the changing moone 
Cam in betwix our sight and Phoebus gay, 
And hid from us his halsome light sa soone. 
Amid the meitings of our Kirk this done, 
Portends the dark and variable warld 
Sall com betwix the Kirk and Christe abone, 
And mak his Pastors crewked, blind, and thral’d ! 
Then statlie stars stik fast and tak gude tent, 
The dragon’s taill will reng the firmament !’ 

There is another curious historical and prophetical memor- 
andum which has been inserted in the volume by David Wed- 
derburne in 1613, after one part of the prophecy had been ful- 
filled. The marginal note declares that ‘Robert, my father’s 
brother, gef me this quhilk he said wes giffin him in Vittem- 
berg.’ The following is an exact transliteration of the Latin © 
as written by him :— 

‘J. 6. Rex noster natus fuerat in carcere Edinburgense 19 Junij 1566, 
inter horas 9 et 10, ante meridian. 

In anno 1576. 
R. erit versulus irrequietus Consiliorwm 
Oceultator, ac fundet regni sui amplicit.’ 

It was not, perhaps, difficult to foretell that a kingdom 
which had already been under four Regents during the short 
life of the King, would be greatly extended and pacified when 
that King came into power and the Crown of England fell to 
him by heritage. 

Two curious entries in the ‘Compt Buik’ as to visits paid by 
James VI. to Dundee are of some historical interest. Under 
date 7th June, 1594, there appears the memorandum ‘ Lent 
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Alexander Pierson x] ss. quhan the King wes heir.’ There is 
no record of a visit by the King to Dundee at this date, though 
it is certain that on 7th and 8th October in that year he was 
in the burgh when on his expedition to the North. On the 
other hand, it is noteworthy that on 8th June the King con- 
firmed, at Holyrood-house, a charter in favour of Alexander 
Ramsay, Bailie of Dundee, and no other charter was signed by 
him at Holyrood between 4th May and 8th May. The other 
entry is still more interesting as giving the description by an 
eye-witness of the memorable visit to Dundee by the King in 
1617, when ‘saumont-like’ he returned to the land of his 
nativity. The passage reads thus :— 

‘Upoun the xv Maij 1617, James, be the grace of God, Kyng of Gryt 
Bretan, France, and Iyrland, defender of the faith, our native King, being 
mouit of his awin gude inclenatione to wissie Scotland and his awin people 
cam to Edinburgh, Thairefter cam our the wattir of Kyngorne and cam to 
Falkland, and on the xxi of May being Weddensday cam our the wattir of 
Dundie, and schippit at the South Ferry and landit at the Rude, And cam 
to Dudop lait and suppit thair. The morn tymous he red to Kynnaird and 
remanit all that day, Fryday, Setterday, Sonday, Mononday, Tysday, 
Weddensday, Thursday, and enterit in to Dundie on Fryday at 
houris, quhar than the toun gef of his greace to thame his presence.’ 

It was on this occasion that Bailie Wedderburne’s brother, 
the Town Clerk, delivered a Latin address of welcome to the 
King, which contains quite as much of the fulsome flattery 
with which the monarch was everywhere received as any of 
the eulogistic poems that were delivered during the Royal 
Progress. Alexander Craig, of Rose-Craig, who met the King 
at Kinnaird Castle on his arrival from Dundee, presented him 
with a Latin poem and an English set of verses, and outvied 
his fellow-eulogists by representing that even the raging floods 
of Forth and Tay were abashed at the august presence of this 
mighty King, ‘as of the sun in his strength.’ One verse from 
this poem will show the abject mental prostration of the 
flatterers, whose intemperate praise might have turned a 
stronger head than that of the British Solomon :— 

‘ Yet now thou deigns to visit our cold North, 


And with thy Court hast crost the sinuose Forth, 
Which, with meanders winding here and there, 
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Great Britain’s King upon her back did beare, 

Whois boundin billoes (as they did of yore) 

Shall set thee sure upon their yonder shore. 

And statelie Tay, with stryving streames which marches 
And skorns his course shall be control’d with arches, 

Who with his speates in spightfull raige hath droun’d 

The famouse Perth’s faire Bridge and brought to ground, 
Shall straine the strenght of his strong streams, thou’ll see, 
And be at peace with all the world for thee.’ 

The visit of the King had made it necessary to make great 
preparations for his coming, and the control of these bad been 
committed to Lord Binning (afterwards first Earl of Hadding- 
ton), who found the crossing of the Tay to be a serious obstacle 
in the royal route, in consequence of the limited means of 
transport. He wrote to the King on this subject thus :—‘It is 
not sene how your Majestie’s stuffis can be transported and in 
due tyme placed at Kinnaird, unless your Majestie stay two 
nights at Dundie on your first passage, and mak the lyke stay 
at Dundie in your returne from Kinnaird.’ It appears from the 
Wedderburne manuscript, however, that one night spent at 
Dudhope Castle was sufficient to permit of the completion of 
arrangements at Kinnaird Castle for the reception of the King. 

A disputed point in the genealogy of the Scrymgeoures of 
Dudhope may be regarded as settled by an entry in this 


Wedderburne volume. It is usually stated that Magdalen | 


Livingstone, daughter of the fifth Lord Livingstone and sister 
of one of the ‘Queen’s Maries,’ was married first to Sir Alex- 
ander Erskine of Gogar, and afterwards to John Scrymgeoure 
of Glaister, father of Sir James Scrymgeoure of Dudhope. On 
the other hand it is stated that Sir James was married to Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir Robert Carnegy of Kinnaird, and no 
other wife is mentioned in connection with his name. But 
examination of contemporary documents proves that a whole 
generation has been omitted in this genealogy. Margaret 
Carnegy must have died soon after her marriage, for Sir James 
Scrymgeoure was unquestionably married to Lady Magdalen 
Livingstone, who was not his mother but his wife. To this 
day the initials of Sir James Scrymgeoure and his wife, Dame 
Magdalen Livingstone, may be seen carved on portions of 
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Dudhope Castle, that were reconstructed by them in 1600. ‘I'he 
death of Sir James is thus recorded by Bailie Wedderburne :— 

‘ Upoun the xiij day of July, 1612, at fyve houris in the morning The 
richt honourabill Schir James Scrymgeour of Dudop, Knycht, Constable 
of Dundie, ane very noble and gude man, deit in Cristiane Lindsayis 
ludgeing within the abbay of Halyrud-hous in Edinburgh, his sone and 
Dame Magdalen Livingstoun his lady being with him thair.’ 

Sir James Scrymgeoure’s son mentioned in this note was 
Sir John Scrymgeoure, afterwards first Viscount Dudhope, and 
grandfather of the first Earl of Dundee. David Wedderburne 
seems to have acted as factor for Sir James in the uplifting of 
the dues of the Magdalen Chaplainry, and there is a long 
account on one of the pages of the volume which gives some 
interesting details as to the prices of commodities that Wed- 
derburne had purchased with the funds at his command. At 
one time the Earl of Mar had resided at Dudhope Castle with 
Sir James, and David Wedderburne credits himself with ‘ Item 
to Robert Wedderburne for wyld meit quhen the Earl of Mar 
wes with him, lij ss.’ The following entries also appear in this 
account :— 


‘Item, he playing with Mr. Alexander Gibsone and Mr. 
Alexander Levingstoune, he directit me to Dundie for 


sylver, and I brocht him up - - - - xij lib. 
Item for a rym of peperIcofttohim, - - - - xis. 
Item for peper to wryt the buik John Tyrie and I wret, - xii ss. 
Item thairefter for peper,- = - °c '2« .sc « ‘whee, 6d. 
Item for twa pund puder to Robert esis - - - 32ss. 


Item the Laird coft fra me himself a punshon of quhyt wyn 

efter his fatheris deceis extendis to threescoir lib. 

I debursit for a quhinger to the Laird’s father, - + xlviij ss.’ 
Though there is no precise date on this account, it extends 
apparently from 1607 until some time after the death of Sir 
James Scrymgeoure in 1612. It has probably been made up 
to clear the bypast transactions between Wedderburne and 
Sir James when the new Laird of Dudhope entered into pos- 
session of the estate. 

Amongst the curious notes scribbled at various parts of the 
volume, there are several of interest from their quaintness of 
language as well as from the glinipses they give of this charac- 
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teristic Scottish merchant. On the fly-leaf, for instance, David 
Wedderburne has copied (or composed) a Latin epitaph on his 
father and mother, supplying a translation in the vernacular:— 


EpitaPHIUM ALEXANDRI WEDDERBURNE, ARCHIGRAPHI DEIDONAM ET 
JoneTE MyYLN EIUS CONJUGIS. 


Hic vno, quos thoro coniunxerat, vno 
Mors wna tumulo condidit 

Vna Ambos donec reddat Lua vnius olim 
Beatitatis computes. 


Tua, quhome in lyve ane Bed did keip, now dead 
In one grave dois include, 
Quhill on ane day pairtaikeris they be maid 
Of ane Beatitude. 
A variation upon this epitaph may yet be seen on one of the 
tombstones in the Howff, or old cemetery of Dundee, which 
marks the grave of William and Grissel Ramsay, dated 1640:— 
In one bed we both did keep, 
In one grave we both do sleep ; 
I hope the grave shall us restore 
Both again to His heavenly glore. 

On another page in the volume there is the Latin Epitaphium 
Marie Stuarte Scotorum et Francie Regine, beginning Regibus 
orta, Aust Reges, Reginaque vixi, which is well known to 
students of Marian literature; and which is also written on 
several volumes of the Protocol Books in Dundee that belonged 
to Alexander Wedderburne, the Town Clerk, brother of David 
Wedderburne. The piety of the author of the manuscript is 
shown by the following memorandum :— 

‘January, 1611. Thir inscriptiones to be ingravin in the lyntil above 
the pilleris of my galry. 

Deum Time. 


Gloria Deo De Creatione. 
Gloria Deo De Mortificatione. 
Gloria Deo De Reswrrectione et Redemptione. 
Gloria Deo In Aiternwm Lux nostro in Christo. 
Victria casta Fides. Deus Abrahamj Isaacj et Jacobj Is meus est Deus.’ 


The superstition with which certain days were regarded as 
lucky or unlucky, even by those in the social station of David 
Wedderburne, is shown by the following curious table :-— 
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‘The yeir hes 33 evill dayes. This generalie forder contenit in the 
Schipherdis Calender. 


8. Januar. the first, 2, 4, 5, 10, 15, 18, 19. 
3. Februar. _ the 8, 10, 17. 
3. Merche, 15, 16, 19. 

2. Apryle. 16, 21. 

3. May. 7, 15, 20. 

2. Junij. 4, 7. 

2. Julij. 15, 20. 

2. August. 19, 20. 

2. September. 6, 7. 

1, October. 6. 

2. November. 15, 19. 

3. December. 6, 7, 9. 


The blissit dayis of the yeir The quhilk wes revelit to the gude patriarche 
Joseph quhen he'servit Kyng Pharow in Egypt be the Angell of God. 


Evill dayis allowit be thame 
that wret this. 
2464686 .. : i i Januar hes 2 to wit the 3 and 13. 
S25; 6..° » ‘ ‘ : Februar 2 viz. : the 5 and 25. 
oe ‘ ‘ Merche hes 8 viz. : 2, 3, and 30. 
6, 16,1718, . ‘ , ‘ Apryle hes 3 viz : 5, 22, 26. 
7, MM. . . . May hes 2 viz: 4, 27. 
i‘ « ° ‘ ° Junij hes 2 viz : 3, 8. 
15,18, . . ‘ ‘ Julij hes 3 viz : 12, 13, 7. 
19,20, . F : ‘ August hes ane viz : the 12. 
“um, (tC ° ‘ ‘ September hes 4 viz: 1, 7, 24, 27. 
eG. *. ‘ ioe October hes 2 viz : 13, 19. 
15, 16, . ° ; . November hes none. 
4. ae ‘ . ‘ December hes 2 viz : 18, 27.’ 


An examination of this remarkable table shows that David 
Wedderburne, by an obscure astrological process, had can- 
celled some of the days declared to be ‘evil’ by the Shepherd’s 
Calendar, and had considerably increased the number of evil 
days in the year, if the first list were to be added to his own. 
He admits 31 evil.days into his own Calendar, and only 17 of 
these coincide with the list in the Shepherd’s Calender, so that 
he had to be careful of his actions on 47 days of the year. 

Throughout the manuscript volume there are repeated re- 
ferences to books which he lent to his friends for perusal, and 
these notes show in a striking manner the kind of literature 
with which a Scottish merchant of the sixteenth century con- 
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cerned himself. Amongst these books there will be found the 
titles of works on navigation, arithmetic, Scottish history, 
classical Latin and Greek poetry and philosophy, legal books, 
theology, the Bible both in Hebrew and Greek, travels, astro- 
logy, geography—in short, a wide expanse of subjects such as 
would not now be found in a merchant’s library unless he were 
also a bibliophile. The following extracts have been taken as 
examples of the popular literature of the burgess-class in the 
reign of James VI. On 7th November, 1621, David Wedder- 
burne devoted a whole page of his volume to the recording of 
books that he had lent, and these may be examined in detail :— 

‘Lent James Balfour, sone to Michell Balfour of Monquhany, Meta- 
morphosis Ovidii in Laten, with the pictouris, bound in ane swyne skyn of 
verry braw binding, sumtyme apertening to Robert Wedderburne, my 
uncle, with ane uther buik of Inglis of Emblemis in meter, for the space 
of ane month.’ 

It is not easy to discover which edition of Ovid is here re- 
ferred to. Probably it was the famous edition revised by 
Andrea Navagero, the Italian poet, which was published in 
London in 1582; but as the volume had belonged to the uncle 
of David Wedderburne, it may have been the Leyden edition 
of 1519 with woodcuts, or the Leyden edition revised and 
published in 1524. The style of the binding seems to suggest 
a Continental origin for the book. The ‘buik of Inglis of 
Emblemis’ was most likely the work of Geoffrey Whitney of 
Nantwich (0b, 1603) which bore the following title: ‘A Choice 
of Emblems and other Devises, for the moste parte gathered 
out of sundrie Writers, Englished and Moralised and Divers 
newly Devised. Imprinted at Leyden, in the House of 
Christopher Plantyn, by Francis Raphelengius, 1586.’ This 
book was republished in 1866 under the editorial care of the 
Rev. Henry Green, M.A. Raphelengius was the son-in-law 
and successor of the famous printer, Plantyn. 

‘Lent my Cornieclis to John Ochterlony of Murrois. . . . Mr. John 
Mairis Cornicle.’ 

This latter was unquestionably the Paris edition of 1521 of 
John Mair or Major’s work, Historia Majorie Britannie tam 
Anglia quam Scotia, which was translated by Mr. Archibald 
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Constable and published by the Scottish History Society in 
1892. The earlier mentioned ‘ Cornieclis,’ however, may refer 
either to Hector Boece’s Chronicles or to Ralph Holinshead’s 
work, as both these volumes are entered in different parts of 
the manuscript. The former of these is distinctly described as 
‘Hector Boethius in Latin, and would thus be either the 
Parisian edition of 1526 or that of 1575, Holinshead’s book is 
usually referred to as the ‘ Chronicles of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland,’ or ‘ my Inglis Cornicles, and a curious entry shows 
how the book came into Wedderburne’s possession: ‘2 Apryle, 
1597; John the officer at command of Peter Clayhillis, Bailie, 
arestit in David Thomsonis maryneres handis ane Cronicle of 
Scotland, Ingland, and Ireland, sumtume pertenand to Thomas 
Man, now to Elizabeth Heres and Alex™ Man his sone, and 
that for 13 lib. x ss. awin be the said umq Thomas to me, 
David Wedderburne, on his obligatioune.’ The volume, which 
would probably be the edition of 1577, had been an heirloom 
in Man’s family. 
* Lent James Symsone, Blundevill, Drackis Voyages, and ane sie buk.’ 


The James Symsone here mentioned was the husband of 
David Wedderburne’s second daughter Eufam, to whom he 
was married in 1610. He was a shipmaster, and the books 
borrowed by him bore upon the subject of his vocation. 
Blundeville was an especial favourite with Symsone, as in 
another part of the MS. the entry occurs: ‘Lent James 
Symsone my Blundeville buik to reid on quhill he com out of 
Stokholm.’ It is not easy to tell which of the numerous works 
by Thomas Blundeville, the famous mathematician, is here re- 
ferred to. It is probable that it would be either ‘ A Brief De- 
scription of Universall Mappes and Cards, and of their Use,’ 
published in 1589; or his ‘ Theoriques of the Planets, together 
with the making of two Instruments for Seamen to find out 
the Latitude without seeing Sun, Moon, or Stars, invented by 
Dr. Gilbert,’ which was published in London in 1602. The 
volume of ‘ Drackis Voyages’ may have been either the Latin 
version printed by Raphelengius at Leyden in 1588, and en- 
titled Expeditio Francisci Draki, Equites Angli, in Indias Occi- 
dentalis, MDLXXXV., qué Urbes Fanum D. Jacobi, D. Dom- 
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enici, D, Augustini, et Carthagena capte fuere. Additis passim 
Regionum Locorumque omnium Tabulis geographicis quam accura- 
tissimis ; or it may have been one of the two English transla- 
tions published at London in 1589. 


‘Lent the Laird of Creich my Ortelius. . . . 25 September, 1613. 
Lent my buik callit Ortelius, cost me vj lib., to the young laird of Creich 
for xx. dayis.’ 


This volume was the Theatrum Orbis Terrarum or Universal 
Geography written by the famous Dutch geographer, Abraham 
van Oertel or Ortelius, and published at Amsterdam in 1570. 
Beaton of Creich had a special affection for this book, as he 
borrowed it again in 1621. 


‘Lent Mr. Josua Dury ane Hebrew Bybell. . . . Mr. Colin Camp- 
bell a buik, the Laten Bybell.’ 





Joshua Durie was the son of the Reformer, John Durie (born 
1537, died 1600), and was successively minister of the second 
charge in Montrose, of Forfar, of Logie-Montrose, of St. 
Andrews, (second charge), and of Inverkeillor. His sister was 
the wife of James Melville of Kilrenny, the author of the 
‘Autobiography.’ He died at Inverkeillor in 1631. Colin 
Campbell was minister of Kettins, and was translated to the 
third charge at Dundee in 1620, where he remained till his 
death in 1638. It is not a little strange to find two ministers 
borrowing Hebrew and Latin Bibles from a merchant's library, 
but David Wedderburne had a reputation for having books of 
this description. Thus, on another occasion it is noted that 
‘Mr. William Fergusone,’ who was a physician in Dundee, and 
the son of the renowned David Ferguson of Dunfermline, the 
friend of John Knox, borrowed ‘ane Laten New Testament 
with the pictur, owergilt.’ At another time Thomas Findlasoun, 
the King’s Printer, borrowed ‘my bressin Scriptour’; while 
Wedderburne’s brother-in-law, Alexander Pierson, obtained the 
‘Parapris on the New Testament.’ Among the book-borrowers 
appears the name of ‘the Bischop Mr. David Lyndsay,’ who 
had been teacher of the Grammar School at Dundee, and 
ultimately became Bishop of Edinburgh. 


* Lent Thomas Vichtan, Smythe’s Sermones and ane uther buik.’ 
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Richard Smythe, D.D., whose volume is here probably 
referred to, was a learned Popish Divine, born in Worcester- 
shire in 1500, Professor of Divinity at Oxford, and Chaplain to 
Queen Mary of England. He preached a sermon at the 
martyrdom of Ridley and Latimer, choosing for his text the 
very suggestive phrase, ‘ Though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.’ The greater 
portion of his writings consists of refutations of the doctrines 
of Calvin, Melancthon, and other Reformers. He died in 1563, 
and in 1572 one of his sermons was published by the Protestant 
party under the title, ‘A Sermone by Dr. Smythe, with which 
he entertained his Congregation in Queen Mary’s Reign,’ which 
was intended to throw ridicule upon his memory. This was 
probably the book lent to Thomas Vichtan, who was a 
Notary Public, and whose father had been a priest converted 
to Protestantism at the Reformation. Another book of this 
kind referred to in one of Wedderburne’s lists is called ‘ The 
Kyngis Apologie,’ and was probably a tractate written by a 
Romish priest for the purpose of proving that James VI. was 
really in favour of Romanism, and counselling patience on the 
part of his co-religionists. It was entitled ‘An Apologie for 
the King.’ The work is very rare now, and the Scottish 
History Society proposes to republish it from the only known 
copy in the British Museum Library. 

‘Lent Mr. John Wedderburne 4 buikes, Socrates, Moral Philosophie, 
Erasmus in Inglis.’ 


Magister John Wedderburne was probably that brother of 
David Wedderburne who afterwards became Bishop of Dun- 
blane. The copy of Erasmus would most likely be the 
‘ Enchiridion militis Christiani, or The Hansom Weapon of a 
Christian Knyght, replenished with many goodly and godly 
Precepts, Imprinted by Wynkyn de Worde, London, 1534.’ 


‘Lent young Petir Wedderburne Doctor Faustus.’ 

In 1588 there was published in London ‘ The History of the 
Damnable Life and Deserved Death of Dr. John Faustus,’ and 
four years afterwards there appeared ‘The Second Report of 
Doctor John Faustus, conteaning his Appearances, and the 
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Deeds of Wagner.’ These formed the material from which 
Christopher Marlowe constructed his drama, ‘The Tragical 
History of Doctor Faustus,’ which was first published in 1602. 
It is more probable that the volume lent in 1621 was the 
‘History’ translated from the German, rather than the drama; 
for David Wedderburne, like many of his time, had a weakness 
for astrology and the magical arts. Another of the books 
which he records several times as being lent is called his 
‘Book of Prophecies,’ its full title being ‘A Discoursive 
Probleme concerning Prophecies, how far they are to be 
valued or credited, according to the surest rules and directions 
in Divinitie, Philosophie, Astrologie, and other learning. 
Devised especially in abatement of the terrible threatenings and 
menaces peremptorily denounced against the Kingdoms and 
States of the World this present famous yeare 1588, supposed 
the great wonderfull and fatall yeare of our age.’ He writes 
also of another mystical work which he calls ‘My Book of 
Walking Sprittis,, a necromantic volume by Lavaretus of 
Tigurine, which bore the compendious title, ‘Of Ghosts and 
Spirites Walking by Night, and of Strange Noyses, Crackes 
and sundrie Forewarnynges, which commonly happen before 
the death of Menne, great Slaughters, and alterations of 
Kyngdomes.’ It seems to have been the English version 
published by R. Watkins of London, in 1572, that Wedder- 
burne had. 


* Lent the gudwyf of Pitlathy my Chaucer. . . . Henry Guthrie’s 
sone, the Sege of Thebes.’ 


In the sixteenth century there were several editions of 
Chaucer published, with John Lydgate’s ‘Story of Thebes’ 
added at the end of the volumes. The above entry implies 
that Wedderburne had them as separate books. Chaucer’s 
works were published in 1532, 1542, and 1559, without 
‘Lydgate’s poem’: and in editions of 1561, 1598, and 1602 
- ‘The Storie of Thebes’ was included. It is possible that 
Wedderburne used the title of his book with reference to the 
portion of it that the borrower wished to peruse. Lydgate’s 
poem was first printed in Stow’s edition of Chaucer in 1561. 
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‘Lent Dr. Goldman 4 buikes, Iliades Homerij, and ane uther Greek 
buik. . . . James Orychtoun, my Vergill. . . . Ultimo Martij 
1618, Robert Betoun and my sone James hes tane up with thame to West 
hall to reid on, Plutarche in Laten, owergilt ; Quintiliane ante signa 
lexicon to reid a quhyle thairin, and to bring thame with thame again. 

- Lent Michel Meill my gilt Ovid . . . my Fabellis of Esope.’ 

The first edition of Homer that was printed in this country 
was published in 1591 ; but as David Wedderburne had constant 
intercourse with the Continent it is very likely that his copy 
had been brought from Holland. The Dr. Goldman who 
borrowed the Homer was Peter Goldman, the celebrated 
Latinist, whose poems were published in the Delitie Poetarum 
Scotorum, and who was closely connected with the Wedder- 
burnes by marriage ties. Of the Fables of Aisop there were 
two editions published shortly before this time,—one by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1534, and another issued at Londun in 
1580. There were three editions of Quintilian’s Jnstitutionum 
Oratorium extant before the date of the entry,—the Leyden 
edition of 1536 by Sebastian Gryphius; the Paris edition of 
1542 by Robert Estienne; and the second Paris edition of 
1549, by Estienne’s successor, Michel de Vascosau. 


‘ I lent Alexander Peersone at Vardmylne, my gude brother, my Frensche 


Academie, bundin in red owergilt . . . the beuk callit Eneme to 
Athesme . . . Arithmetik in Inglis . . . buik of fisches in 
Frensche . . . the Rotenfall . . . anda buik of John Knoxis.’ 


Of these miscellaneous volumes the most peculiar is the 
arithmetical book, the full title of which was ‘ An Introduction 
for to lerne to reken with the Pen and with the Counters, 
after the true Cast of Arithmetyke or Awgrym in hole numbers 
and also in broken ; newly corrected, and certayne Rules and 
Ensamples added thereunto.’ This volume was first printed 
in black letter in 1537, and was reprinted in 1539, 1546, 1574, 
1581, and 1595. The books mentioned in these extracts from 
the manuscript are sufficient to indicate the literary taste of 
David Wedderburne. 

The multifarious commercial transactions recorded in the 
manuscript volume throw much light upon the system of trad- 
ing with foreign countries which was followed at the time. It 
was usual for a merchant to place his cargo of home produce 
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in the hands of the captain, who had power to sell the goods 
to the best advantage in foreign parts, and to purchase another 
cargo of goods which he might either bring direct to Dundee 
or trade away at another port for a different class of merchan- 
dise. The following entry shows the method of contract 
between the shipper and the captain, and may be taken as a 
representative example :— 

£14 September, 1590.—Receavit by you fra me by my brother Robert, 
in ventour with him in the Nychtingall, quhairof James Dees is Maister, 
fourtene crownes of the sone of gold and wecht and half ane last of hering 
schippit with him in the said schip. The fre money of the haill to be im- 
ployit in all voagis that he sall happin to mak befor his hamecuming, or 
sic profitable waring as he des to himself. And gif he cum hame the hie 
way, to imploy it haill on the best sort of waid, to be schipit with himself 
and markit with my mark D. W. Item. Delyverit him sex crownes of 
the sone of the sam wecht, quhilk maks in the haill twentie crownes of 
the sone to be imployit to me in maner abone wryttin, forby the half last 
hering foirsaid.’ 

Another shipment in the Perill, on 1st October 1593, con- 
sisted of eleven score and eight ells of ‘bred clayth, with x 
quarteris of tuidling quhairin it is pakit,’ which was to be sold 
and gros grain silk purchased with the proceeds :—‘ To be 
warit on gren gif it may be haid gude and gude cheap, failing 
on quhyt and clarit wynis, to cum hame the hie way in the 
Perill, or els in the first that cumis reddiest.’ 

Some idea of the miscellaneous trade then carried on by a 
Scottish merchant may be formed when it is stated that David 
Wedderburne exported wheat to Spain, herring to France, 
powder to Rouen and Bordeaux, salmon to Flanders, cloth to 
Norway, and ‘woffin beddis cloth’ to Sweden. In exchange 
for these he imported wines—‘Clarit, Burdeaux, Alagant, 
Muskedallis and quhyt wine ’—from France and Spain; ‘ apels 
and unzeons’ from Flanders; lint from Norway and Sweden, 
silk, velvet, vinacre, ‘ oly doly’ (olive oil), from France ; ‘ pen- 
tit brods owergilt’ (pictures) from Holland; silk ‘grew grain,’ 
confectionery, and ‘sucher candee’ from Flanders; ‘murm- 
blade’ from Spain, and countless other commodities intended 
rather for the upper classes than for the craftsmen. From the 
recorded transactions in the volume it would be possible to 
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make up a very complete tariff of prices during the long period 
which it covers. 

The intercourse with foreign nations made it necessary to 
have a standard of exchange for the current coin of the Con- 
tinent ; and it is startling to notice how great was the difficulty 
found in collecting foreign coins when a journey abroad was 
contemplated. The following list shows the miscellaneous 
coinage with which David Wedderburne set forth on a voyage 
to foreign parts :— 

‘24 Maij. 1600. My voage God willing to Queinsbrig. 

I haue with me sex scoir fyve crounes of the sone. 

Item v single Pistolattis. 

Item a croce Ducat. 

Item 2 double ducattis a half. 

Item the Kyngis xl. s. pece, Item the 2 merk pece, baith extending to 
xj lib. 

Item 3 Angell nobles. 

Item a saffron at 8 merk. 

Item nyn 8-merk peces. 

Item 3 4-merk peces of gold. 

Item 3 sitting lyon peces at 8 merk the pece. 

Item 2 ringis of gold brokin, weyis 4 crounis. 

Item xv auld dolouris. 

Item 3* xj ryellis of 8. 

Item a 3 gross stik. 

Item of Inglis sylver 3* 2 lib worth. 

Item 37 Scottis ten s. peces. 

Item 84 merk peces in sylver. 

Item x merk of Scottis xxx s. peces and 2 merk peces. 

Item a pece of sylver of Kyng Erik of Suadyns gold. 

I haif payit with James Bylour for my victuallis by [besides] the furnes- 
sing of my kist and uther thingis thairin wryttin in the Buik with me, 3 
lib. 3 ss. 





Summa xiij®. The gold is 8° and 3™ merkis and ten twentie merks. The 
sylver extendis 14™ xj lib. or thairby. 





This by [besides] David Coustounis sylver of 3™ x dolouris x ryellis 
quhilk he hes venturit with me, and ordainit to wair as my awin. I haif 
xij ellis Narrow blew of Alexander Nicollis venture with me to wair on 
lynt to him.’ 

Some of the obsolete customs with reference to the hiring 
of servants and the employment of craftsmen are illustrated 
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by several of the entries in the volume. Thus the system of 
giving bounties to servants over and above their wages is re- 
ferred to in this memorandum :— 

‘xv December, 1589.—Payit Walter Mores for the first quarteris pay- 
ment of the secound yeir xxxiij ss. iiijd. This quarter to ryn a quarter 
of a yeir, or fourteen dayis three oukis efter Youll nixtocum, and he hes 
receavit a pair of brekis in bountay.’ 

The cost of firearms and the strange way in which past pay-. 
ments were made when the arms were first ordered and while 
they were in progress is shown in the next quotation :— 

*9 September, 1594.—Giffin Patrik Ramsay, smyth, a croune of the sone 
in arrels of a pair of pistolattis. Item xx. ss. Item a croune of the sone 
agane. Item 3 lib. of sylver. Item, gev William his man at Mr. 
Alexanderis yett ane croune of the sone. Item, ane half merk of small 
sylver. Item xl. ss. in the buith to himself.’ 

There is a note of a curious bargain made by David 
Wedderburne regarding his claim to an annual rent due to 
him from a house in Dundee, under date 9th April, 1596. 

‘Niniane Capen and Margaret Jak, his spouse, are oblist be thair 
faythfull promes to me besyd the mercat croce to pay me ilk voage he 
makis a Knag of Vinacre and can oyle doly howsone he passis to Burdeaux 
to begin, and this for my renunciatione of the 4 lib. annuell haid yeirly 
furth of his hous.’ 


Another strange arrangement is recorded thus :— 


‘4 May, 1610.—James Myln in Elgyn hes in presens of James Fethie, 
Alexander Myln, and William Davidsone younger, promesit me yeirly 
induring his lyftyme a quart of Aquavitie for the favour and courtesie he 
hes receavit fra me anent the Aprobatione of his auld infeftments.’ 

On another occasion David Wedderburne makes the bargain 
that for the favour he has shown to a certain skipper he is to 
receive ‘a velvit hat from Flanders.’ 

It was not unusual for Scottish merchants to send cloth to 
France to be dyed when some specially rich colour was 
required, and several entries refer to this practice. 

‘xxj. December, 1613.—Send with Robert Auchinlek to Deip or Ruen 
4 ellis 7 quarter braid blew clayth to be Littit [dyed] of a sad and grave 
cullour, the example I prenit on his commissioune, and hes giffin him xij. 
ss. stirling to pay thairfor, and quhat mair or less we to compleat at meet- 
ing. In Thomas Halyburtounis litel bark.’ 
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‘14 December, 1604.—I inbruikit in the schip quhairof James Jak is 
master under God xij elnis and a quarter bred thickit blew warzit clayth, and 
send the sam with Alexander Bultie to Rouen to be littit ayther tanny or 
else rusche broune. Siclyk I send thairwith with him ane narrow pece 
quhyt claith thikit of 7 ellis a half to be littit fine scarlit to be my lasses 
weylecottis.’ 


Another branch of the domestic life of a Scottish merchant 
in the sixteenth century is illustrated by the account Wedder- 
burne gives of the weapons which he kept in his house for his 
own defence,—cross-bows, rapiers, pistolets, hakbuts, pikes, 
and swords of various kinds. Amongst the heirlooms of the 
family there was an ‘ aiken cradell,’ which had been purchased 
when Wedderburne’s first-born daughter came into the world, 
and which long afterwards is noted as having been borrowed 
by his second daughter, Effie, when his grandchild was born. 
During his long married life he had succeeded, as the old 
Scottish bye-word has it, in ‘keeping the cradle rowin’, for 
hardly had his youngest son, Henry, left its shelter, than the 
little cot was occupied by one of the next generation. These 
and other interesting particulars cannot be further detailed 
here. Enough has been written to show that it might still be 
possible from this volume and similar manuscripts to fill up a 
void in the commercial and social history of Scotland. 


A. H. Minar. 








Art. VL—AN IDYLL DURING THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


E are apt to imagine that the French Revolution put a 
stop to all business and diversion, that it absorbed 
everybody’s thoughts and filled every mind with anxiety. In 
reality, life went on, except among the aristocracy, very much 
as before. There was eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage. At the beginning of 1792, moreover, 
though the King, brought back from Varennes in the previous 
snmmer, was a virtual prisoner at the Tuileries, though the 
emigrant nobles were busy at Coblentz, though Austria and 
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Prussia were meditating an invasion, there was a political lull, 
and most people doubtless imagined that the worst storms of the 
Revolution were over. Foreigners still travelled through the 
country, and natives recently returned to it saw no reason to 
fear evils to come obvious to us, but not apparent to them. 
At Nantes, a town then containing 70,000 inhabitants, there had 
settled in 1786 a retired musician, Joseph Tasset. Born at 
Chartres in 1732, Tasset, at 6 years of age, gave lessons on the 
flute ; at 16 he had public performances ; and he shortly after- 
wards went to England, where he had aristocratic pupils, such 
as the Duchess of Hamilton, latterly Duchess of Argyll, who 
was one of ‘the beautiful Miss Gunnings.’ He knew Sterne, 
and Handel applauded his invention of a flute with 18 keys. 
He was considered the prince of flute-players, and composed 
several sonatas. He figures in some musical encyclopedias as 
an Englishman, his name being spelt Tacet. He retired on a 
competency, with an English wife, who died about 1788, and 
an only child, Marianne, born in London, probably about 1766. 
The Tassets lived in the Cours St. André, one of the avenues 
covering the site of the old fortifications. Nantes houses were 
not then crowded together as they are now, and there was a 
back-garden in which the widower, well-meaning but reserved 
and rather difficult to deal with, loved to saunter in his dress- 
ing-gown, sometimes deaf to the dinner-bell, so that Marianne — 
had to despatch her English maid to repeat the summons. 
Tasset seems to have had sisters living in the town, which 
probably accounts for his settling there, and there were a few 
English residents, with whom Marianne may have been ac- 
quainted ; but she had apparently little society, and her father 
had none of the qualities of a confidant. Although she could 
speak English and was considered English, French, after six 
years absence from England, was the language most familiar 
to her. She had inherited her father’s taste for music, but had 
no extraordinary talent for it; she kept a parrot and singing 
birds, painted a little, and read much, her favourite authors 
being Rousseau and Richardson. Albeit void of pretentions 
to beauty, she had had several offers of marriage, but if she was 
still single at an age when most young women were wives and 
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mothers, it was because the only man she had really loved 
had died, and because she had never met another really in 
love with her. Steeped in Rousseau, she would have liked a 
grand passion, but failing this, she had half accepted a fellow 
townsman, a M. de Blancard, 23 years of age, and of a highly 
respectable family. But fate willed otherwise. 

She had a bosom friend, Mélanie Maller, apparently of 
Alsatian or German extraction, who had gone from Nantes, as 
companion or nursery-governess, to the Chatean of Courteilles, 
near Verneuil, 200 miles to the north-east. The mansion had 
been built in 1760 by Jacques de Barbarie, Marquis de Cour- 
teilles, and it was now occupied by four generations, all 
women and children, a state of matters not unusual with 
chateaux during the Revolution. There was the widowed 
Marquise de Courteilles, probably 70 years of age, and her 
step-daughter, the Comtesse de Rochechouart, also a widow, for 
the Count, one of the first nobles to join the National Assembly, 
had died in July, 1791. He had made it a condition, on marry- 
ing his daughters, that they should remain in the nest. Accord- 
ingly there were two daughters, the Duchesse de Richelieu, 
wife of the grandson of the notorious roué, Marshal Richelieu, 
and the Princesse de Carency, both grass-widows, for Richelieu 
was virtually an émigré, having been sent by Louis XVI. on a 
secret mission to Germany, and not being destined to re-enter 
France till the end of the century, while Carency, son of the 
Duc de la Vauguyon, was perhaps with his father, the French 
ambassador at Madrid.* Lastly, there were the two young 
sons of a third and eldest daughter, Mélanie, who had died in 
1790, and whose husband, the Duc de Piennes, afterwards Duc 
d’Aumont, having thereupon married a woman who had long 
been his mistress, was in disgrace. The two boys, Ernest, 
ten years old, who eventually joined his uncle Richelieu in 
Russia, and was killed in Persia in 1805, and Zosime, his 
junior, obviously required a tutor. Moreover, the four ladies, 





Or he may have been already a black sheep, for in the Terror he was 
one of the infamous men known as moutons, ostensible prisoners, who in- 
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who had been intimate with Madame de Stael in Paris, were 
doubtless in need of a person of the other sex to protect them 
from revolutionary annoyances. 

That tutor and protector, apparently recommended by 
Roberts, a professor of English in Paris, was Matthieu Guil- 
laume Villenave. Born in Languedoc in 1762, Villenave was 
tonsured at nine, that he might have a family benefice; but 
resigning this at twenty-one to a younger brother, he repaired 
to Paris, with the idea of entering the king’s life guards. Find- 
ing that two years’ probation without pay was required, he 
obtained through the abbé Ricard—Ricard, the future trans- 
lator of Plutarch, had since the father’s death in 1772, inter- 
ested himself in the Villenave family—a tutorship to the Comte 
de Pontgibaud. Like many other tutors, he retained the 
clerical garb, and was a sort of hybrid, not irrevocably com- 
mitted to the priesthood. In 1786 he unsuccessfully competed 
for an Academy prize, the subject being an ode on the Duke 
of Brunswick’s rescue of a man from drowning in an inunda- 
tion of the Oder. He obtained an introduction to Marie 
Antoinette, and had hopes of becoming tutor to the Dauphin 
when the Revolution broke out. Enraptured with it, he threw 
off his frock and started a newspaper at Paris, and on the day 
of the famous Tennis Court sitting, he went about Versailles 
telling the deputies whom he met where to assemble. But. 
journalism did not flourish with him, and he had to resume 
teaching. He accompanied the Courteilles family to their 
chateau. A true southerner, he was fervid and impulsive. 
Before leaving home—whither he never returned, though his 
mother was living as late as 1797—he had been in love with 
@ novice in a convent; he had since had two other attach- 
ments, and he was now half engaged to a Mademoiselle Des- 
roziers. He had naturally much conversation with Mélanie 
Muller, who had a talent for painting, and had hopes of earn- 
ing a livelihood, or even fame, by her brush. It would seem 
that she declined his overtures, but imagined that he would 
be a suitable husband for Marianne Tasset. She accordingly 
showed him Marianne’s letters and her portrait. The letters 
made more impression than the portrait, which did not argue 
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beauty. Villenave also was a disciple of Rousseau, and sighed 
for a romantic passion. It was not love at first sight, but love 
without sight. Early in January 1792, he wrote to ‘ Miss 
Tasset, as she was styled, and within three months sixteen 
letters were exchanged. These, with the exception of the 
first, have been preserved, and were probably sold with Ville- 
nave’s autographs and other manuscripts in 1856. They are 
now the property of M. Frédéric Masson, and were published, 
but without any elucidations, in a little known magazine, the 
Revue Rétrospection, in 1890. After the lapse of a hundred 
years these love letters have not lost their aroma, but they 
would fill nearly half a number of this Review, and to sum- 
marise them would be like crushing a butterfly or a rose. 
Extracts must therefore suffice. Let me premise that religion 
and politics are equally conspicuous by their absence. Nomin- 
ally Catholics, both parties were evidently of the creed of 
Rousseau, and Marianne was no politician, but Villenave’s 
total silence on passing events is surprising, considering that 
he had already dabbled in politics, and was destined to burn 
his fingers in that then dangerous game. 

On the 11th January, Marianne writes to Mélanie :— 

‘I have received M. de Villenave’s letter. I should like, and I ought, 
to reply, but cannot. Apologise to him for me, dear Mélanie. Tell him 
that imperative circumstances do not allow me at this moment to give him 
a reply, which I shall soon have the pleasure of writing to him, that I 
could not do so just now in a way satisfactory to my delicacy, that I 
should be afraid of misleading him and deceiving myself, that I wish to be 
open and straightforward with him, as I desire him to be with me, and that 
if it is really true that my dear Mélanie’s praises have kindled in his heart 
sentiments of which I am too little deserving to be able to believe in them, 
I shall endeavour, even while seeking to destroy them, to preserve his 
esteem.’ 

She goes on to explain that she has an admirer who had lost his 
situation by outstaying his holiday for her sake, and that she 
is dependent on her father. She asks whether Villenave, if 
he marries, will retain his present post, whether his pupils’ 
education is nearly completed, whether if forced to leave he 
can find another situation or an employment respectable and 
lucrative enough to spare her father the suspicion of mercenary 
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motives and herself the vexation of seeing her husband depen- 
dant on her father. She adds :— 


‘If M. de Villenave can reply satisfactorily to all these questions, if he 
can really succeed in persuading me of the fact of an attachment which I 
can scarcely comprehend, if finally I can succeed in reconciling my inclina- 
tions with my duties, I will then tell him all that my heart and circum- 
stances may permit me to say.’ 


Six days later she writes again to Mélanie :— 


‘If you knew all that I have undergone since replying to M. de 
Villenave’s letter, the cruel days, the sad nights, which I have passed, the 
fearful uncertainty in which I am placed, you would pity, oh ! you would 
greatly pityme. . . . Mélanie, I confess that his letter surprised me 
to a degree I cannot express. You read it, you are consequently better 
able to judge than I, especially as you know the writer. Teli me candidly, 
do you think he loves me? So strange, so romantic an attachment, is it 
natural? Do you not discern some motive which may induce him to feign 
what he perhaps does not feel? For how is it that affectionate and suscep- 
tible as he seems to be, he has not rather profited by the happy chance 
which you offered to his view of becoming loved by an object combining 
with the most pleasing talents and the most natural mind, all the seduc- 
tions that the graces and youth can add? How is it natural, in short, 
that he has not rather tried to please an object present and calculated to 
charm whoever has eyes and heart, than to be enamoured of a plain 
woman who is 200 miles off, and whom, perhaps, he would cease to love as 
soon as he saw her?’ 


Moreover, she remembers Mélanie having told her that 
Villenave had paid her attentions, and was in love with ‘all 
your duchesses,’ ‘A fickle man, ready to take fire at the first 
object presenting itself, would not at all do for me. He would ° 
soon kill me with love and jealousy.’ What most alarms her 
are his good looks, for how can she satisfy him? 


‘How renounce the honest, estimable man to whom I am, as it were, 
pledged, and whom I may render unhappy? Ah! Mélanie, it would be 
much better for you to love M. de Villenave and marry him. Your chil- 
dren would be little darlings, I should be fond of both of you, and all four 
of us would be happy. . . . Pray write as soon as possible. For you 
must feel how essential it is for me to know what to expect respecting M. 
de Villenave. Do not, I entreat you, keep me in suspense. Try and 
sound him as much as possible. Remember that the happiness of my life 
is at stake.’ 
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There is an enclosure for Villenave, in which, after speaking 
of her embarrassment and hesitation, she says :— 


‘ This preamble will perhaps surprise you, but allow me to tell you that 
the surprise will not be greater than I felt on reading your letter. I ex- 
pected, indeed, to receive it ; I even wished for it, but I was scarcely pre- 
pared for its contents. Do not imagine on that account that it offended 
me ; I am frank, and will confess that the avowal you make, so far from 
angering me, would have infinitely flattered me if I could have ventured 
to believe in it. But how can you expect me to believe and to persuade 
myself that you loveme? Remember, sir, that you have never seen me, 
that you know me only by hearsay, that Mélanie’s portrait of me was 
sketched by a hand which embellishes all it touches, and that that hand 
was guided by friendship. Learn, in short, that I may have some good 
points, but that altogether I am what is called a plain woman, that I am 
probably older than you, and reflect after all this whether, without running 
a risk of passing even in your own judgment for extravagant, I can per- 
suade myself that I am capable of captivating a man of your merit, age, 
and figure. I believe you like me, but I think you form, from the praises 
lavished on me by a too partial friend, an idea of my mind and my slender 
talents which would be much reduced if I had the honour of being known 
to you. Disabuse yourself, therefore, sir; do not take me for an extra- 
ordinary woman, but merely for an affectionate and extremely susceptible 
one, a woman whose heart does not always let her head reflect, a woman 
whose perhaps rather too lively imagination is ready to take fire, but never 
except for objects she thinks the worthiest of her esteem.’ 


After explaining that Blancard has seen Villenave’s letters, 
and wishes her to see the writer before she decides between 
the two, she adds :— 


‘ You perhaps imagine me rich ; now disabuse yourself of the idea. I 
ossess something, and have expectations; my situation is tolerable, but 
| no way brilliant. However, I think I have already hinted to you that 
I am dependent on a father who will act generously to me, but will not 
impoverish himself for my benefit, especially as, while allowing me to marry, 
I am well aware he does not wish it. Before arranging anything, therefore, 
you must be sure of retaining your present post or of obtaining another 
which would make up for its loss. . . . In testifying a desire to know 
you, I have no thought of urging you to come to Nantes; I feel how 
ridiculous the proposal would be, yet I cannot conceal from myself that 
that plan, assuming it possible, is the only one which can make us 
acquainted, and can consequently decide my fate.’ 


This letter crosses one from Villenave, dated the 19th 


January :— 
XXII. 24 
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motives and herself the vexation of seeing her husband depen- 
dant on her father. She adds :— 


‘If M. de Villenave can reply satisfactorily to all these questions, if he 
can really succeed in persuading me of the fact of an attachment which I 
can scarcely comprehend, if finally I can succeed in reconciling my inclina- 
tions with my duties, I will then tell him all that my heart and circum- 
stances may permit me to say.’ 


Six days later she writes again to Mélanie :— 


‘If you knew all that I have undergone since replying to M. de 
Villenave’s letter, the cruel days, the sad nights, which I have passed, the 
fearful uncertainty in which I am placed, you would pity, oh! you would 
greatly pityme. . . . Mélanie, I confess that his letter surprised me 
to a degree I cannot express. You read it, you are consequently better 
able to judge than I, especially as you know the writer. Tell me candidly, 
do you think he loves me? So strange, so romantic an attachment, is it 
natural? Do you not discern some motive which may induce him to feign 
what he perhaps does not feel? For how is it that affectionate and suscep- 
tible as he seems to be, he has not rather profited by the happy chance 
which you offered to his view of becoming loved by an object combining 
with the most pleasing talents and the most natural mind, all the seduc- 
tions that the graces and youth can add? How is it natural, in short, 
that he has not rather tried to please an object present and calculated to 
charm whoever has eyes and heart, than to be enamoured of a plain 
woman who is 200 miles off, and whom, perhaps, he would cease to love as 
soon as he saw her?’ 


Moreover, she remembers Mélanie having told her that 
Villenave had paid her attentions, and was in love with ‘all 
your duchesses.’ ‘A fickle man, ready to take fire at the first 
object presenting itself, would not at all do for me. He would ° 
soon kill me with love and jealousy.’ What most alarms her 
are his good looks, for how can she satisfy him? 


‘How renounce the honest, estimable man to whom I am, as it were, 
pledged, and whom I may render unhappy? Ah! Mélanie, it would be 
much better for you to love M. de Villenave and marry him. Your chil- 
dren would be little darlings, I should be fond of both of you, and all four 
of us would be happy. . . . Pray write as soon as possible. For you 
must feel how essential it is for me to know what to expect respecting M. 
de Villenave. Do not, I entreat you, keep me in suspense. Try and 
sound him as much as possible. Remember that the happiness of my life 
is at stake.’ 
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whose perhaps rather too lively imagination is ready to take fire, but never 
except for objects she thinks the worthiest of her esteem.’ 


After explaining that Blancard has seen Villenave’s letters, 
and wishes her to see the writer before she decides between 
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‘ You perhaps imagine me rich; now disabuse yourself of the idea. I 
possess something, and have expectations; my situation is tolerable, but 
in no way brilliant. However, I think I have already hinted to you that 
I am dependent on a father who will act generously to me, but will not 
impoverish himself for my benefit, especially as, while allowing me to marry, 
I am well aware he does not wish it. Before arranging anything, therefore, 
you must be sure of retaining your present post or of obtaining another 
which would make up for its loss. . . . In testifying a desire to know 
you, I have no thought of urging you to come to Nantes; I feel how 
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that plan, assuming it possible, is the only one which can make us 
acquainted, and can consequently decide my fate.’ 
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‘So I am under the knife of destiny. At the moment I am writing my 
fate is perhaps settled, irrevocably decreed. Oh! Miss, [sic in orig.], you 
will not be mine, and I shall never see you. Fool that I was! I contrived 
despite all possibilities, to fancy that it would be possible to convert my 
heart’s romance into history. . . . Oh! Miss, you escape me, I no 
longer hope for aught ; I have read that letter, so fatal to my tranquility ; 
it is my admiration and my torment. All is over between you and me ; 
I bid you a perhaps eternal farewell. . . . Your heart is pre-engaged. 

Had I gone to see you you would have said to yourself —‘‘ Behold 
him, he is neither handsome nor ugly, rather good-looking than not, and 
he is tall; there is nothing striking in his figure, but nothing displeasing. 
He has chestnut hair, dark eyes, good teeth ; his countenance is mild and 
open, his manner is amiable and sensible ; let us make him talk.” 
Then I should have said to the amiable Miss, “My mind is better 
than my person. I know that you do not think yourself pretty, 
but if you love me you will ever be so in my eyes. I have not come 
200 miles for your face or your fortune, but I would have come a 
thousand for your good and amiable qualities.” Here, Miss, you would 
have blushed, but not so much as I should. ‘I come to offer you my 
hand and heart. Ishould have preferred to enrich you, I can only love 
you. 29 


He proceeds to quote four lines from Pope— 
*O happy state, when souls each other draw,’ 


which made Marianne imagine that he knew English, an idea 
which he had to correct. 
On the 30th January Villenave writes :— 


‘ What was she (Mélanie) thinking of in telling you that she had made a 
conquest of me, and that I was in love with all the ladies of the chateau ? 
Really, miss, this puzzles me. Was it vanity, or merely one of those 
sallies made without reflection, and without foreseeing what may one day 
have vexatious consequences? I have great respect for our ladies, I find 
them amiable and kind, but assuredly that is all.’ 


He also likes Mélanie, but she is flighty, and is devoted to 
painting ; her talk of Marianne, together with the letters and 
portrait, had smitten him:— 


‘Do not fancy, kind and amiable Miss, that I am a frivolous, fickle, 
thoughtless young man. I am 29; I have loved twice in my life. Fora 
long time I knew misfortune ; I have felt the nothingness and frivolity of 
the world ; I have gained experience, tact, yet I have preserved my morals. 
x Ihave numberless defects, but not one vice. . . . How 
flattered I feel to be able to call myself your friend. Your pretty hand has 
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signed this permission. Oh believe, amiable Miss, that it is too much for 
my deserts, but not enough for my heart. . . . How alarmed I am at 
the inclination which draws you to my rival.* What! you read him my 
letter, Mélanie’s, and even your own. Oh, dearest Marianne, I am lost if 
you have not the courage to veil from him the secrets of your own heart 
and of mine. . . . A word from your mouth and I fly to your feet, 
or I remain for ever fixed on the spot where destiny has prepared, matured, 
and decreed my misfortune.’ 


Marianne writes to Mélanie on the 5th February :— 


‘ M. de Villenave’s letter is charming; it proves what I knew but too 
well, that he is the most amiable, the most fascinating of men, but it does 
not at all prove that he is the man destined for me, for it was written 
before mine, and does not answer any of my questions. Ah! Mélanie, if 
he has received mine I am sure he has given me up. What man could 
stand such an ordeal? He would have to love, to love passionately, and 
how could he love me? He does not know me.’ 


She asks Mélanie to bring Villenave over to Nantes, and to 
make acquaintance with Blancard, if not an amiable, a 
thoroughly honest man, to whom she has told all, as she 
was bound to do, for he has another chance amply compen- 
sating him for her loss. 

Villenave, writing on the 12th February, says :— 


‘I have seen everything, read everything, your letters, your postscript. 
I hold them, I clasp them, I read them, I re-read them, I cover them with 
tears and kisses; Iam victor. Yes, yes, I enjoy my triumph. — 
They are mine, all your letters to Mademoiselle Mélanie. I hold them, 
I keep them, she shall never have them back, not even your first ones, 
though in these there is nothing about me. These are my titles, my glory, 
thy soul, thy virtues, thy mind, my happiness, my triumph. No human 
power shall ever deprive me of them. . . . Beg her to leave me this 
precious deposit, it is mine for ever ; the thief will give it up only at the 
gallows. And Miss Tasset’s portrait, painted by herself! more than a 
month ago it was stolen, taken by force. Oh! that also shall never be 
restored. . . . I also have made a sacrifice. A marriage that was 
offered me, a young lady, not handsome, but pleasing, amiable, but not of 
much education, and without talent, not rich, but much richer than I am, 
a respectable family, to whom I was not displeasing. ‘Well, six weeks ago 





* As to whom he has questioned Mélanie, but she does not know him. 
She has also played a joke on Marianne, by sending her an Apollo 
Belvedere as Villenave’s portrait. 
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I stated in the most straightforward way that I could no longer be reckoned 
upon. I had then but little hope of possessing Miss Tasset, but I was de- 
siring, I was soliciting her hand ; I would not leave an estimable family 
under any mistake. Behold, Miss, what delicacy prevented my telling 
you a fortnight ago, and what you should never have known had you 
refused me. . . . Thou wilt have to deduct much from thy friend’s 
excessive praises, but I can say with Rousseau, ‘‘I do uot know a better 
man than myself.” Oh! Miss, kind and sweet friend, forgive me for having 
thou’d you: I swear that this shall not happen again without thy permission, 
but I shall obtain it, shall I not? . . . Receive the tender kiss of love. 
Remember that my fault is involuntary, that my intoxication is thine own 
work, and then—dare to punish me.’ 


On the 16th February he again writes :— 


* I will not await your reply, my dear Marianne—allow me this sweet 
familiarity of expression—to ask you to forgive the extravagance of my last 
letter. . . . You will tell me ‘‘ many sins are remitted you because you 
have loved much.” Then, doubt not, I shall with difficulty resist the 
temptation of becoming still more culpable.’ 

He is impatient to see her, yet has misgivings, and suggests 
that the abbé Ricard should first visit Nantes and speak for 
him :— 

‘I see myself 50 years hence a good old patriarch, with Marianne and 
our children,” who will have learned to love each other and us. Adieu, 
good, amiable, sensible miss . . . open thy sweet lips to the kiss of 
love. These kisses which come from such a distance, are not bitter, like 
those which St. Preux received from Julia. Adieu, miss; adieu, Marianne; 
adieu, wife. How sweet to talk with thee, how painful to quit thee.’ 


Marianne, forgetting this time to give a date, writes :— 


‘You have seen my letters, you have read your own triumph and my 
weakness. I have only therefore to blush and be silent. But do not 
imagine it is with shame. Far from blushing at the feeling which draws 
me to you, I am proud of it, but I confess I would rather have kept you in 
ignorance of it till my worth could have taught it you. The confession, it 
seems to me, would have been sweeter for us. I should have read your 
happiness in your eyes ; I should have said, ‘‘ He is happy, and I am the 
cause of it.” . . . Perhaps you can wait patiently. You are a man, 
and a philosopher to boot, but I, who am only a woman, that is to say a 
weak, sensitive, curious woman, I wait? No, I can never wait above 3 
weeks from to-day at most, and I shall conclude, if you do not come at the 





* ‘The gods, assenting, granted half his prayer, 
The rest the winds dispersed in empty air..—Pope’s Iliad. 
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prescribed time, that you do not love me atall. . . . But alas, ought 
I to hurry you to start? Ought I to hasten the moment when I shall per- 
haps irrevocably lose you? For what if my presence lowers the veil which 
conceals all my imperfections from your eyes? . . . I know not why, 
but of late I find myself much plainer than usual. Alas, it is perhaps be- 
cause I never so much deserved to be handsome. . . . Fancy, not 
merely am I no beauty, but I am stout, tolerably well shaped indeed, but 
not having what is called a slim figure; I have a white skin, dark and 
rather full eyes, a countenance which people call expressive, and I had the 
finest hair possible, but an illness 2 years ago made me lose it. It is grow- 
ing again, but is still short, and so thick that it enlarges rather than adorns 
my head. I have besides a large nose, thick lips, in short I am much like 
my portrait but perhaps still plainer, and that, you know, is not hand- 
some. . . . I cannot love by halves; the lover who has learned to 
please me ceases to be a man, he becomes a god who rules and governs my 
destiny at his will ; I live and breathe only through him. Remember that I 
shall love you as you have never, perhaps, been loved, but that I desire 
the like. Remember, lastly, that I have never understood fickleness, and 
that yours would killme. . . . My mind has made, I am sure, more 
than a hundred journeys to Courteilles. Alas, if you would hasten your 
promised journey a little, you would spare me much travelling and fulfil 
all my heart’s desires. . . . I hope now to get at least one letter a 
week, but beware, sir, of writing me more than 3 ; I should refuse them, 
and to make me take them in vou would have to bring them yourself.’ 


Writing to Mélanie on the 17th February, Marianne asks 
whether Villenave often talks of her, whether he seems 
happy :— 

‘ How I long for, yet dread, the moment when I can clasp you both to 
my breast, bedew you with the sweet tears of sentiment, and say to myself, 
‘¢ Behold him who will make my happiness, behold her to whom I owe it.” ’ 

Blancard, in a parting interview, had wished her happiness, 
and had asked for continued friendship and correspondence :— 

‘ Ah, Mélanie, what it costs me to afflict an honest man, and what would 
I not give never to have known that unfortunate young man! I have in- 
formed my father of M. de Villenave’s visit and sentiments. He seems 
disposed to receive him well, but I hear him sigh, though I hope M. de 
Villenave will convert his uneasiness into happiness, without which my 
own would not be perfect.’ 

On the 23rd February, Villenave writes to the abbé Bradt 
to ask him to break off negotiations in another quarter, for he 
had a more advantageous prospect, though still very uncer- 
tain. Nevertheless he would not run after two women at once, 
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and would rather miss both than deceive both. It is difficult 
to reconcile this letter with what he had told Mélanie on the 
12th February of a rupture then six weeks old. Had he three 
strings to his bow ? 

On the 24th February Marianne writes :— 


*O my friend, I exist only the days when I hear from you, the rest of 
the week I pass in waiting and longing. Iam constantly sending to the 
post, I ask everybody about the arrival of the mails, and I should exhaust 
the patience of those around me if their friendship for me did not make it 
inexhaustible. Yes, you love me, I believe it, I feel it, and I begin to 
flatter myself that your inclination, springing from affinities of soul, will 
resist everything, even our first interview, and that you will love me even 
without beauty, because you will love not my face, but my heart. If my 
letters fell into the hands of some prude I should doubtless be blamed, 
but as I have never been either a prude or a coquette, and as my feelings, 
I venture to say, are as pure as my heart, I do not blush to avow them to 
him whose happiness I hope they will ensure. . . . Ah, I begin to be- 
lieve you are he whom my heart has so long sought, he who should realise all 
the dreams of my imagination, he whom I once thought I had found, but 
whom fate made me know only to deprive me of him forever. . . . If 
you come, as I presume, by coach, I will send somebody:to meet you. We 
are sorry not et be able to —_ you, but except at night you will be 
always with us.’ 


Villenave writes on the 27th February : 


‘I swear thou shall be mine, mine for ever. No human power can pre- 
vent a union long doubtless foreseen and determined in the inexplicable 
Book of Fate. Thy father will love me, because I shall make his daughter 
happy. . . . Thouartanangel. No, thou canst not be plain! Ah, 
thou shalt never besoin my eyes. . . . I loved for six years a plain 
woman because she had answered my first letter without coquetry and 
with the effusion of a heart more enamoured than my own.’ 


Three days later he writes again to say that though he has 
done with correspondence, he will bring a number of letters 
to satisfy her father of his character. ‘I give thee the tender 
kiss of love.’ 

On the 4th March, Marianne writes :— 

‘Oh how my heart thrills at the idea of soon seeing you. . . . See- 
ing you so handsome (in his “‘ flattered ” portrait by Mélanie, enclosed in 
the letter of the 27th February), how is it possible not to find myself a 
hundred times plainer than usual? . . . I was almost as vexed to find 
you so good-looking .as to see myself (in the glass) so plain, . . , There 
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is still time enough, make your reflections, spare yourself the horrors per- 
haps of repentance. You do not say whether you have a mother living, 
but I should be so glad to cherish and respect her. Alas that I have none. 
How her beautiful soul would rejoice at our happiness ; how she would 
love you! But for three years she has rested in the tomb, and as long as 
I live she will be the object of my keenest regrets, just as while living she 
‘was that of my tenderest love. . . . The Nouvelle Héloise is for me 
the first of romances, Julia, the first of women, and St. Preux, the model 
of lovers. I know no hero in Richardson to compare with him. Clarissa, 
charming and interesting as she is, does not affect me, with her grand 
virtues, as much as Julia, tender Julia, even with her failings, . 
Should I not look for a room in the neighbourhood, as near us as 
possible? . . . Adieu, then, I leave you, but only to think of you, to 
look at your portrait, to read your letters, to applaud my choice, to bless 
her to whom I owe the happiness of again loving, in short, to busy myself 
only with you and with the moment when I shall enjoy the inexpressible 
happiness of seeing you, and hearing you ask me for the first time, ‘‘ Dost 
thou love me? ”—charming question, to which I shall eagerly reply, ‘‘ How 
I love thee.” ’* 


On the 8th, she writes again :— 


‘ Your letter is charming, adorable. You write like an angel, I should 
say like a god, but that it is dated Courteillez. That date pains me, and 
you know that the gods never give pain. My imagination still depicts 
your arrival with Mélanie. She enters first, I rush into her arms, but 
while embracing her, I look for you, I discover you at last, and I rush to 
clasp you too in turn to my heart throbbing with pleasure. My dear 
friend, Iam so full of this idea that frequently on hearing the bell, and 
seeing the door open, I involuntarily tremble and fancy it is you.’ 


She goes on to speak of an intimate friend who ridiculed 
the notion of love without sight. She hopes Villenave is fond 
of music, and not fond of the chase. 

Villenave, unaccompanied by Mélanie, has to go first to 
Paris, whence he writes on the 11th March, on the eve ot 
starting— 
oe. Oh, my dear friend, in three days I shall be at thy feet, on thy neck, 
at thy side. . . . Larrive pale, cramped, my hair untrimmed, dirty, 
crumpled, looking like a shop Adonis. I shall however, if I can, spare my 
dear Mélanie the imposing view of my head buried in a large dirty cotton 
cap. Ah, if I had more vanity than love, I should not see Marianne till 
the day after my arrival, but even if I had just emerged from a bog I 





* Here she for once uses the second person singular, 
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do not know whether I should be courageous enough to delay by one hour 
that first so ardently desired interview.’ 

Writing again from Mans, on Friday, the 16th, he says :— 

‘ Dining takes a long time, and we sleep at an inn every other night, so 
that though we set off this morning at 3, we have done only 40 miles. We 
shall reach Nantes on Sundayevening, perhaps at 6, perhaps at 10 
Twenty-four hours must still elapse before I see my beloved. Oh, how 
slowly the time passes. My impatience, my love, prevents me from 
sleeping.’ 

This is Villenave’s last letter. Can we not fancy that Sun- 
day evening at Nantes—how Marianne sent her maid an hour 
before the time to meet the coach and conduct Villenave to 
his lodging, how he goes thither to make himself presentable, 
how Marianne has taken unusual pains with her toilette, how 
she questions the maid as to how he looked, and what he said, 
how she listens impatiently for the bell, how it rings at last, 
and then There is not a line from Villenave to any out- 
sider to give us his impressions of the interview. We have 
only Marianne’s mention of it, and this does not enter into de- 
tails, but takes everything for granted. She writes to Mélanie 
on the following Saturday :— 





‘To depict my felicity would be to depict my gratitude, but I know of 
no colours, no pencils, which can express what I feel, no, not even yours. 
A happiness like mine is felt, it is not expressed. . . . I write you 
this letter just before going to bed, for there is no writing when my dear 
Villenave is here, I can then only look at him, listen to him, talk with him, 
occupy myself with him.’ 


A week later she writes to a Madame de Guinguené at Rennes, 
pressing her to come over to the wedding :— 


‘Remember that one generally marries but once in a lifetime, and that 

there is only one M. de Villenave in the world. He has travelled a hun- 
dred leagues for me, I feel that I would go a thousand for him. 
One of the few men met with only in romances or in women’s imagina- 
tions. . . . We are having delicious days together. No, never was 
there a mind more amiable, more tender, more sensitive, more loving, 
more loved, more worthy of being so.’ 


On the 7th April she writes to Mélanie :— 


‘ Never will be effaced from my recollection the moment when we saw 
and embraced each other for the first time. My heart could scarcely con- 
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tain its feelings, I was no longer on earth, I wasin heaven. I am still 
there, and can say that I know and taste happiness in all its purity.’ 


Villenave is seemingly capable of jealousy, for she now 
writes to Blancard asking him to drop the correspondence, and 
he, with good wishes, regretfully consents. On the 22nd 
April she tells Mélanie that her father and her lover had had a 
few quarrels, The father evidently did not think a precarious 
tutorship a satisfactory position, and he wished Villenave to 
become a barrister at Nantes, but Villenave feels that it would 
be ungrateful to the Courteilles ladies abruptly to throw up 
his post. He is therefore to return to it, and Marianne is to 
join him in two months. The wedding has been delayed by 
Villenave having to send for documents. 

‘ We marry, then, on Thursday or Saturday, at 8 p.m. I need not beg 
you to address supplications to heaven for your friend’s happiness. . . . 
I have but one thing to ask of heaven, the continuance of the love of him 
whom I shall not cease to adore except on ceasing to live, but who would 
soon make me cease to live by ceasing toloveme. . . . Isend youa 
million kisses, as much for my dear Navau (a pet name she had given 
Villenave) as for myself.’ 


Here ends a correspondence in which sensibility and com- 
mon sense, passion and archness, gentleness and flightiness, 
are curiously blended. It is the more interesting because it is 
characteristic of the age. The letters of Madame Roland and 
of Bernardin de St. Vierre are very much in the same key, and 
also betray Rousseau’s influence. Madame Roland’s old school- 
fellow, Sophie Canet, played, moreover, the very same part in 
the Koland as Mélanie in the Villenave match. 

On May eve, 1792, heedless or unconscious of gathering poli- 
tical troubles, Miss Tasset became Madame de Villenave, and 
the bridegroom, who, as we have seen, dabbled in rhyme, 
wrote sixteen verses, which were appended to the letters. 
Whether, after all, he returned to Courteilles is uncertain, but 
if so, he soon left and settled at Nantes, where an illustrious 
refugee became his friend, and perhaps his lodger. Bailly, 
the astronomer and ex-Mayor of Paris, so suddenly raised to 
eminence, so suddenly fallen from it, went thither about July 
1792, in the hope that the influence of a friend, Gelée de 
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Premon, would ensure him protection, but the poor old man’s 
troubles were soon renewed. 6000f. was claimed from him as 
arrears of taxes for the house he had occupied as Mayor, and 
to meet this claim he had to part with his library. His house 
at Chaillot, just outside Paris, had also to be sold. Moreover, 
the Girondins, then in power, sent orders to the Nantes 
authorities to place him under surveillance, and once a week 
Bailly had to go and report himself to the public prosecutor, 
Garreau (a friend of Marianne’s), who, however, we may be 
sure, made the ceremony as little irksome as possible. Roland, 
best described as Madame Roland’s husband, next wrote a 
curt letter to tell him that the apartments at the Louvre, occu- 
pied for more than a century by his family, as curators of the 
picture galleries, must be vacated, and a bailiff was even sent 
to clear out the furniture. No wonder if with all these worries 
Bailly could not collect his thoughts for serious studies. He 
spent most of his time in novel-reading, and would pleasantly 
say, ‘My day has been well employed, for since getting up this 
morning I have read two or three volumes of the latest novel 
from the circulating library, and I can give a summary of it 
to anybody who likes to hear it.’ This pastime, however, was 
varied by conversation with Villenave and his friend Pariset, 
then twenty-two years of age, afterwards a distinguished sur- 
geon, on Homer, Aristotle, Plato, French classics, astronomy, 
and scientific progress. Bailly was pressed by Casans, who, 
by the capture of the island of Grenada, had become a British 
subject, to accompany him to England or America, and 
Madame Bailly, who was with him, was anxious that he should 
do so, but Bailly thought it cowardly, after the part he had 
played, to flee the country. After the siege of Nantes, how- 
ever, by the Vendeans, the revolutionary temper became too 
heated to allow of his remaining there, and he accepted an 
invitation (unhappily countermanded too late) to go and live 
with Laplace, his fellow astronomer, at Melun. Villenave, 
whom Bailly had got to style ‘my son,’ was going with his 
wife to Rennes, on a visit doubtless to Madame de Guinguené, 
and on the 6th of July, 1793, Bailly started with them. Of 
his rough reception by the Melun mob, his despatch as a 
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prisoner to Paris, his manly evidence at Marie Antoinette’s 
trial, his own condemnation, the hours of waiting in the rain 
and cold because the mob insisted on the guillotine being 
removed from the Champ de Mars to a neighbouring ditch—of 
this I need not speak. It is pleasing to think that Bailly passed 
a year of comparative tranquility in the society, perhaps under 
the roof of the Villenaves, so that when on the 26th February, 
1844, Arago at the Paris Academy of Sciences delivered a 
eulogium on Bailly, he could point to Villenave and Pariset, 
there present, and thank them in the name of science and 
humanity for ensuring some moments of peaceful happiness to 
an old man, heart-broken at public ingratitude. 

Oh that Villenave’s entire conduct during the Revolution had 
been on the same plane! He became president of the revolution- 
ary clubs, and drew up an address complimenting the Convention 
on the execution of Louis XVI. On Nantes being besieged by 
the Vendeans, he argued that ‘law should slumber in such 
critical circumstances,’ and that though prisoners should have a 
fair trial the penaltyshould be promptly enforced. He wasshortly 
afterwards appointed assistant public prosecutor. According 
to his own statement he brought to the block the first noble, 
the first priest, and the first bourgeois in Nantes, and in three 
months conducted a hundred prosecutions. It is true that he 
afterwards retracted this assertion as having been made to save 
his life, and maintained that during his 55 official sittings there 
were but 22 condemnations, with 109 acquittals. Whichever 
version is true,* he was not ‘thorough’ enough for the infamous 
Carrier, whose abominations at Nantes eclipsed ever. the atro- 
cities of Paris. With revolutionary inconsistency Marianne was 
arrested as a foreigner, though her father was left unmolested, 
but she was soon released. Not so Villenave, who with 130 
other inhabitants was sent by Carrier, on the 9th of November, 
1793, to Paris, as Girondin conspirators. They were driven 
thither like a flock of sheep, sometimes tied together with a 
rope to prevent escape, frequently crowded at night into small 





* He pleaded in excus2 that few men had passed through the Revolution 
blameless, 
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bare chapels, exposed to all sorts of privations. Some 
succumbed on the way. The survivors, on reaching Paris, 
were treated with comparative humanity, but for six weeks 
Marianne’s letters were withheld from Villenave, as the chief 
conspirator, though the other prisoners received theirs.* Tasset 
went up to Paris to plead for his son-in-law, and he published 
Villenave’s account of the prisoners’ journey, which speedily 
ran through several editions. Happily, the trial was postponed 
till after Robespierre’s fall, and the prisoners, after a seven 
days trial, were acquitted, in September, 1794, by the strange 
verdict of ‘Guilty of conspiring against the unity of the 
Republic, but not guilty of counter-revolutionary intentions.’ 
Villenave stayed in Paris to defend several of Carrier’s 
accomplices, who with two exceptions were acquitted, Carrier, 
however, paying the full penalty of his crimes. 

Returning to Nantes, Villenave practised as a barrister. He 
had aristocratic clients, but as he left them to pay what they 
chose, his receipts were scarcely a thousand crowns (£200) a 
year. When therefore the bar was reorganized he did not 
care to qualify, but contented himself with a professorship. 
From 1797 to 1800 he also edited a newspaper. Tasset, 
impoverished by the Revolution, died in 1801, and two years 
later Villenave, selling his library, removed to Paris, to a fifth 
floor in the house of the poetaster Delille. He supported him- . 
self by newspaper articles, compilations, and numerous contri- 
butions to the Biographie Universelle. He formed a library of 
25,000 volumes, and his house was the resort of literary, 
political, and ecclesiastical celebrities, for the Revolution had 
made him, like many other free-thinkers, a good Catholic. A 
political Vicar of Bray, he was by turns royalist, Girondin, 
imperialist, legitimist, and Orleanist, but this was from tem- 
perament rather than interest, for we hear of no patronage from 
these successive governments. Let us hope he was more 
constant to his wife, who, as I find by her tombstone at 
Montparnasse, died in 1832. Villenave, who published verses | 





* His old patronesses, Madame de Rochechouart and Madame de Riche- 
lieu, were also prisoners in Paris in the spring of 1794, 
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, as late as 1844, lived till 1846. He left two children, Mélanie, 
named after Mdlle. Muller, who was born in 1796, and died in 
| 1871, and Theodore, who was born in 1798, and died in 1867. 
Both were authors, and in one of her books, Mélanie, Madame 
Valdor, pays a warm tribute to her mother. Marianne, one is 
inclined to think, was more than equal to her husband, who in 
his prison notes describes her as ‘ equally superior in mind and 
in heart.’ Her life, beginning in London and ending in Paris, 
was a singularly chequered one. Had she written a complete 
autobiography, though it might not have equalled in interest 
the four months’ glimpse given by her letters, it would not 
have fallen into such speedy oblivion as the multifarious pro- 
ductions of her husband and her children. 





J. G. ALGER, 





Arr. VIL—THE ICE-AGE AND POST-GLACIAL 
FLOOD. 





(1) The Mammoth and the Flood. By Sir H. Howorts. Lon- 
don. 1887. 

(2) The Glacial Nightmare and the Flood. By Sir H. Howorrts. 
2 vols. London. 1893. 


HE relation of a great deluge to geological science, has for a 
long time engaged the attention of students of geology. 
More than half a century ago, writers such as Granville 
Penn,* Fairholme, and Dean Cockburn, maintained that all the 
geological formations were formed either at, or shortly before, 
Noah’s Flood, and thus brought the event, and the Bible narra- 
tive of it, into contempt. Real geologists, however, saw no im- 
possibility in the Biblical deluge. Dean Buckland wrote an 
elaborate work,} to prove that geological evidences of the Deluge 
were in existence ; Hitchcock also maintained its possibility ; and 





* Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaic Geologies, 1825. 
t Reliquiee Dilwviane, 1823. 
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Hugh Miller in his greatest work, devoted two lectures to show- 
ing how Noah’s Flood—from a geological point of view—could 
have taken place.* In our own day, Sir J. W. Dawson has 
shown that the Deluge is a geological fact ;f and the Duke of 
Argyll in a recent lecture, delivered in Glasgow, sets forth the 
same opinion, and brings forward much geological evidence to 
support his views.{ But by none of these eminent geologists has 
the question been discussed at such length, or with such a com- 
plete knowledge of the scientific aspect of the case, as by Sir 
Henry Howorth, in the two valuable books to which we propose 
to call attention. 

Siberia is probably of all countries on the face of the earth, 
the land which is pre-eminently. connected with melancholy 
associations. If we try to realize its character, there rises before 
us a picture of gloomy forests, stretching away in endless soli- 
tudes for thousands of miles. Broad rivers, on the clear bosoms 
of which the trees of the woods are mirrored, flow with sluggish 
current, through the endless forests. Barren wastes begin where 
the woodlands end, and become more and more desolate as the 
Arctic Ocean is approached ; and over them, in winter, the wind 
howls with awful fury, driving the snow before it in clouds, and 
wrapping everything in a winding sheet. Little wooden towns 
rise at long intervals, containing only a small population. Melan- 
choly gangs of exiles, guarded by brutal soldiers, and destined - 
either for the silver mines or for Saghalien, tramp through the 
snow of these solitudes, their fetters clanking as they march 
along. The bearis the terror of the forest ; the reindeer browses 
on the moss-clad wastes ; while packs of wolves sweep through the 
forests after nightfall, and make them resound with their dismal 
howlings. : 

But Siberia is not all a wilderness. Some portions of it are truly 
magnificent. Its mineral wealth in gold, silver, platinum, iron, 
and coal, is amazing. The rivers swarm with fish ; and the trade 
in fur- and fossil ivory is wonderfully remunerative. So great 





* Testimony of the Rocks. Lectwres VII., VIII. 
+ Story of the Earth and Man, p. 290. 
t Geology and the Deluge, 1885. 
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indeed is the wealth of Siberia, that it was declared by M. De 
Lesseps to be the richest country in the world. Roads have been 
improved. .Steamers traverse the great rivers; and when the 
railway across the whole country from Ekaterinburgh to Vladi- 
vostock is completed—which will be in ten years time—Siberia 
will be open to European tourists. 

Three hundred years ago, quantities of huge bones began to 
be discovered in Europe, and as time went on these discoveries 
increased, until by the end of the seventeenth century these re- 
mains had been found in Germany, Poland, France, Spain 
and Great Britain. At first these bones were thought to be 
relics of giants or of dragons, but it was at length ascertained 
that most of them belonged to a species of huge elephant, to 
which the scientific name of Elephas Primigenius was given.* 
It was also discovered that Siberia was literally full of the bones 
of these animals, and that the name by which they were known in 
that country was Mammoth. The Mammoth was a huge 
elephant, covered with thick red hair, having a long mane 
which reached from its neck to its tail. Its tusks were almost 
semi-circular, and it was more bulky than either the present 
Indian or African elephant. It wandered over the whole of the 
Northern Hemisphere, but its headquarters were in Siberia. It 
became extinct ages ago, and it is Sir H. Howorth’s special 
point, in the first of the two books named above, to show that 
the Mammoth and many animals associated with it, were swept 
away by a great flood, which was probably Noah’s Deluge. 

His conclusions on this point are stated as follows :— 

‘In making an appeal to my readers, I would ask them to ignore meta- 
physics and its pernicious 4 priori theories, and to accompany me to the 
facts. These facts, Iclaim, prove several conclusions. They prove, in the 
Jirst place, that a very great cataclysm or catastrophe occurred at the close 
of the Mammoth period, by which that animal, with its companions, were 
overwhelmed over a very large part of the earth’s surface. Secondly, that 
this catastrophe involved a widespread flood of water, which not only 
killed the animals, but also buried them under continuous beds of loam or 


gravel. Thirdly, that the same catastrophe was accompanied by a very 
great and sudden change of climate in Siberia, by which the animals which 
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had previously lived in fairly temperate conditions were frozen in their 
flesh under the ground and have remained frozen ever since. Fourthly, 
that this catastrophe took place when man was already occupying the 
earth, and constitutes the gap which is almost universally admitted to 
exist between so-called paleolithic and neolithic man. Fifthly, that this 
catastrophe is in all probability the same one pointed out in the traditions 
of so many races asthe primoeval flood, from which their legendary history 
begins. Sixthly, that while this flood was exceedingly widespread, con- 
siderable areas escaped, and from these insular areas, man, animals, and 
plants, spread out again, and occupied those districts which had been 
desolated.”* 

In proof of these positions, Sir. H. Howorth first describes 
the manner in which the remains of the Mammoth occur in 
Siberia. The three zones into which this country is divided— 
proceeding from the south to the north—are as follows :—First, 
the mountain region of the Altai, which divides Siberia from 
Mongolia. Secondly, the vast belt of forest, which stretches 
across the whole of Siberia from the Oural mountains to 
Kamschatka. Thirdly, the great barren plains or Tundras, 
which extend from the northern limits of the forest to the 
Arctic Ocean, desolate wastes of sand and gravel, without any 
vegetation, save mosses and lichens. Now, while the remains of 
the Mammoth are found in all these zones, it is a remarkable 
fact that as we approach the Arctic Ocean these relics increase in 
abundance, and that the whole of the desolate regions near the . 
Polar Sea, are simply filled with tusks, bones, and teeth of huge 
elephants in such quantities as to defy all calculation. In fact, 
for thousands of miles along the shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
from the Kara Sea to Behring’s Straits, there are regions of vast 
extent where the soil is almost entirely composed of the remains 
of Mammoths, either scattered over the ground, or buried in the 
frozen earth. Some catastrophe must have killed these animals, 
in these regions, by thousands. More than this, many of the 
bodies of these huge animals are found buried in the sand and 
gravel, standing upright, and when discovered, their flesh, skin, 
hair, and even eyes, are in a perfect state of preservation. And 
further, in the present icy climate of Siberia, these Mammoths 





* The Mammoth and the Flood, pp. xvii., xviii. 
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could not live. They must therefore have been suddenly de- 
stroyed by a deluge. Then the climate rapidly changing, their 
carcases were preserved by being fast frozen. Equally remark- 
able is the fact, that the New Siberian islands in the Arctic 
Ocean, north of Siberia, which are barren wildernesses, are veri- 
table ‘islands of bones.’ In these desolate islands, the soil is 
packed with elephants’ tusks, teeth, and bones; whilst trunks of 
trees washed from a great distance are heaped up in countless 
numbers and in chaotic confusion, on the slopes of the hills 
several hundred feet above the sea. Here again, it is plain that 
only a great flood of rushing water could have brought about 
this result. Sir H. Howorth is therefore justified in his conclu- 
sion, that the Mammoths and the animals associated with it were 
overwhelmed in Siberia by a vast and tumultuous deluge. 
Continuing his argument, our author next proceeds to examine 
the remains of the Mammoth in other countries, and shows that 
in Europe also, the Mammoth and other Pleistocene mammalia 
were similarly destroyed. He gives lists of Mammoth skeletons, 
and of those of the woolly rhinoceros, etc., found in Europe, and 
clearly shows that the finding of perfect skeletons in unfrozen 
ground is equivalent to the discovery of complete carcases of 
Mammoths in the frozen soil of Siberia. The Dogger Bank, a 
shoal in the German Ocean midway between England and 
Holland, is covered with masses of bones, teeth, and tusks of 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and elks, which are constantly being 
brought up by the fishing boats. In olden times this bank must 
have been an eminence where these animals were collected in 
enormous numbers, and on which they were drowned by the 
waters of a flood. Such vast accumulations of bones as are 
found confusedly mixed together in many parts of Kurope, show 
that the animals must have been destroyed there also in enormous 
herds, and that their bodies were piled up by the action of a flood. 
The bone-caves in Europe are next examined by Sir H. 
Howorth, and he argues that the deposits they contain, and the 
animal remains with which they are filled, were also introduced 
by a great flood, at the close of the Pleistocene period. This 
conclusion will doubtless be objected to, and it will be maintained 


that the different deposits which these caves contain show that 
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they were formed by tranquil water, and that the beds of stalag- 
mite, by which the deposits are often traversed, must have been 
formed slowly. Thus, in the cave of La Naulette in Belgium, in 
which a human jaw was found in 1864, there were no less than 
twelve distinct beds of stalagmite. Nevertheless, in the caves of 
Sicily and Malta, masses of bones are found, filling the caverns 
in extraordinary confusion. Man (i.e., Paleolithic Man) lived 
when the bone-caves were filled, for his bones and weapons have 
been found in many of them, so that the flood which drowned 
the great mammalia, must have destroyed Man also. The 
Paleolithic remains are quite distinct from the Neolithic, and 
there is a great gap between these two ages of Primitive Man’s 
history ; hence we conclude that Paleolithic Man, who was con- 
temporary in Europe with the Mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, 
and the sabre-toothed tiger, was destroyed along with the animals, 
among the bones of which his remains are found, by a wide- 
spread and overwhelming flood. 

Sir H. Howorth next takes his readers to the New World, and 
examines the surface geology of North America. Here also the 
Mammoth’s remains are found, especially in Alaska; but the 
animal which at that time especially characterized America, was 
the Mastodon. The evidence here also is strongly in favour of a 
great flood, or of a flood period. Gravels are distributed in the 
most tumultous manner, and whole skeletons of large and small 
animals are mingled together in wild confusion; whilst Man 
seems also to have been present, since his bones and weapons are 
said to occur in the gravels, although there seems to be some 
doubt as to their precise age. In South America similar evidence 
exists. The Pampas, like the Siberian Tundras, are a vast 
graveyard full of the remains of monstrous animals, such as the 
megatherium, megalonyx, and mylodon, all of which (with the 
remains of many smaller animals) are buried in the mud of the 
Pampas in extraordinary numbers. No mere pestilence, drought, 
or slow change of climate, can have killed all these animals, and 
then buried them mingled together in the vast masses and inex- 
tricable confusion in which they are found. The only agents to 
which the remarkable phenomena can be assigned are floods of 
an extraordinary extent and power. 
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The traces of a great flood in Australia, and in New Zealand 
are next passed under review by Sir H. Howorth. In the former 
of these two countries it is affirmed that the great marsupials— 
compared with which the present Australian marsupials are mere 
dwarfs—were destroyed by a deluge, and that the great bird 
moa, in New Zealand, was also swept away by a similar agency. 

The last chapter of The Mammoth and the Flood gives a 
summary of the traditions of a deluge found amongst ancient 
nations and modern savages, and forms an appropriate supplement 
to the facts of paleontology, brought forward to prove the 
occurrence of a great flood at the close of the Pleistocene period. 

Such is a brief summary of this striking book. In weighing 
its evidence it must be remembered that there are two lines of 
proof for the occurrence of this great Post-Glacial flood. The 
first is paizontological, the second is more strictly geological. 
The first, which is dealt with in The Mammoth and the Flood, 
relates to the destruction of the animals ; the second, which deals 
with the formation and distribution of beds of sand and gravel, 
is discussed in the Jatter of the two works, The Glacial Nightmare. 

With reference to Siberia, Sir H. Howorth proves his case 
conclusively. A great flood alone accounts for the vast deposits 
of bones in the north of Siberia, and for the presence of perfect 
carcases of Mammoths in the frozen soil of that region. Northern 
Siberia is a vast plain of sand and gravel, which has clearly been 
under water at a recent period, and its subsoil is full of buried 
trunks of trees, which must have been washed down into their 
present position. The centre of Asia is now occupied by sandy 
deserts, extending from the Caspian to Manchuria, and from 
Persia to Siberia. Probably, not long ago, most of these 
deserts formed the beds of great inland seas, and the sudden 
drainage of these Asiatic Mediterraneans may have caused the 
flood which overwhelmed the Mammoth in Siberia, and it may be 
the deluge of Noah. It must be remembered also, that as vast 
masses of drifted trunks of trees are heaped up on the hills of the 
New Siberian islands to a height of 300 feet above the sea, it 
follows, that if a flood of this depth prevailed at the time, it 
would submerge all Northern Siberia ; Tobolsk, on the Irtisch, 
500 miles from the ocean, being only 115 feet above the sea, and 
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Irkutsk, 1500 miles from the coast, but 270 feet. Thus, a 
flood 300 feet deep would cover all Northern Siberia. As to 
Northern Europe and America, the difficulty lies in distinguish- 
ing between local floods, and one great deluge. Geologists are 
now pretty well agreed that at the close of the Pleistocene Period 
great floods occurred, owing to the melting of the ice-sheets, 
which had accumulated during the Giacial epoch, but the diffi- 
culty lies in correlating these floods into one catastrophe. 
Nevertheless, the destruction of the great Pleistocene mammalia 
in Europe and North and South America is an extraordinary 
fact, and the evidence points strongly towards some unusual 
cataclysm. We find caves packed full of the bones of these 
animals, all heaped together, showing that these creatures must 
have crowded into the caverns for safety, or that their bodies 
were washed in by the flood. Sir H. Howorth well argues from 
these facts as follows :— 

‘The occurrences of immense caches, in which the remains of many 
species of wild animals are incongruously mixed together pell-mell, often 
on high ground, seems unaccountable, save on the theory that they were 
driven to take shelter together on some point of vantage, in view of an 
advancing flood of water, a position which is paralleled by the great floods 
which occur occasionally in the tropics, where we find the tiger and its 
victims all collecting together on some dry place, and reduced to acommon 
condition of timidity and helplessness by a flood which has overwhelmed 
the flat country. As Horace says, referring to Deucalion’s deluge— 

**Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes.” 

In the present case all were overtaken by the water, tossed and tumbled 
together in a common destruction, and then covered thickly with a mantle 
of clay or gravel,—a mantle, be it remembered, spread over immense 
areas, without a break external or internal, and in which we can find no 
traces of local disturbance, such as would be caused by any process of 
subsequent burying, and showing that bones and covering were laid down 
together.”* 


This appears to be incontrovertible, and, notwithstanding its 
difficulties, we do not see how the main conclusion can be over- 
thrown. 

We will now notice the author’s more recently published work, 





* The Mammoth and the Flood, p. 186. 
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The Glacial Nightmare. This is truly a magnificent work, con- 
sisting of two large volumes of 920 pages, and is at once a mine 
of geological facts, and a monument of persevering labour. In 
order, however, to make our remarks fully intelligible, it is 
necessary first to describe the Glacial Period, to which the book 
so elaborately refers. 

By the ‘Glacial Period’ is understood an era during which 
the greater portion of the northern hemisphere was buried deep 
in ice and snow, at the time of, or shortly before, the appearance 
of Man in the world. At this time all Northern Europe was 
covered by an immense sheet of ice thousands of feet thick, which 
stretched from Ireland on the west to the Oural mountains on 
the east, and from the north of Lapland in the north to Central 
Germany and the Carpathians on the south. North America 
also was buried beneath a similar sheet, which extended to the 
40th degree of north latitude, and reached from the Atlantic to 
the Rocky Mountains. In addition to this, the Ice-Age partially 
existed in the warmer regions of the globe. The Atlas 
mountains show marks of ancient glaciers. It is on the moraine 
of an old glacier that the cedars of Lebanon grow : the southern 
flanks of the Himalayas exhibit the traces of enormcus glaciers 
which have now passed away, and even in India there are signs 
that the great Ice-Age mace its presence felt there. In South 
America also the ice spread over vast areas of the Pampas and 
in Brazil, while some geologists maintain that glaciers even ex- 
isted in the valley of the Amazon. Kaffraria shows signs of 
glacial action; in New Zealand at this time, the ice flowing from 
the mountains extended far over the land; and Australia also 
had its ice-covering in many places. Thus with the exception of 
the equatorial regions, ice prevailed over most of the world. The 
proofs of the occurrence of this great ice-age may be summed up 
as follows: First, the presence of a deposit known as ‘ boulder 
clay,’ containing scratched stones, and formed by the grinding 
down of land surfaces by glaciers. Secondly, the smoothing of 
rock surfaces by glaciers, in regions where no glaciers are now 
found. Thirdly, the dispersion of huge boulders of rock over 
tracts of country where no such rocks at present exist. Fourthly, © 
the presence of old glacier moraines in districts now destitute of 
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glaciers. Such was the ‘Glacial Period,’ and such is the evi- 
dence brought forward to prove its existence. 

The first subject which Sir Howorth discusses in these 
volumes, The Glacial Nightmare, is the distribution of erratic 
boulders. Over the whole of Scotland, Scandinavia, Northern 
Germany, Finland, and the North of Russia, huge boulders of 
rock are thickly scattered, and must have come from mountains 
often hundreds of miles away from the places in which they are 
now found. The same thing is observed in North America, 
where the surface of the land is frequently covered for hundreds 
of miles, with great rocks, which have evidently been transported 
over enormous distances. In olden times strange stories were 
told of these boulders by the rude peasants of Germany and 
Scandinavia. In Sweden, where these rocks lie in countless 
thousands, the country folk in the long winter nights tell that in 
former times the giants, enraged by the ringing of the church 
bells, flung them at the churches, and that the vengeful Trolls 
hold their infernal rites beneath them, drinking and dancing in 
their black shadows, or swarming forth to tempt the benighted 
wanderers, with a horn filled with liquid fire. 

In the early part of the century, geologists held that these 
boulders were carried from their parent mountains, and left in 
their present positions, by the agency of floods, which swept over 
Northern Europe with irresistible fury. This view, however, 
was almost abandoned when the researches of Venetz, Char- 
pentier, and Agassiz, were given to the world, and geologists 
adopted the theory, that fleets of ice-bergs had floated over 
Northern Europe, when it lay submerged beneath an icy sea, 
and that when these ice-bergs melted the boulders they carried 
fell to the bottom of the ocean, which being slowly raised to its 
present position, and the waters retiring, the boulders were left 
high and dry. This theory prevailed for some time, and is held 
by many geologists now, but another hypothesis has in a great 
measure taken its place. According to this latest view, the 
boulders were carried to their present positions by enormous 
glaciers, and when these rivers of ice melted, the boulders were 
deposited on the surface of the land beneath. This theory has 
been developed in such an extraordinary manner, that its sup- 
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porters now maintain, that in the Glacial Period, most of the 
northern and southern portions of the globe were covered with 
gigantic Polar ice-caps, thousands of square miles in extent, and 
thousands of feet thick. These enormous oceans of ice com- 
pletely buried Great Britain, Scandinavia, and the northern 
parts of Germany and Russia, and filled up the beds of the Ger- 
man Ocean and the Baltic. Most of North America was also 
overwhelmed by ice-sheets, which submerged the lowlands, and 
many of the mountain ranges, as far south as the 40th par- 
allel of north latitude. Contemporaneously, we are told, Pata- 
gonia, South Africa, and New Zealand, were overflowed by gla- 
ciers and ice-sheets, as also were Australia and even India. Such 
are the views of those, who, in their zeal to expound glacial phe- 
nomena in its greatest measure, may well be termed ‘ Glacialists.’ 

Against these extreme views, Sir H. Howorth strongly pro- 
tests. He admits extended glacier action in the Pleistocene 
period, and so in a minor sense he may be termed a ‘ Glacialist,’ 
but he denies the existence of these enormous moving ice-sheets, 
and Polar ice-caps. His position may best be understood by the 
following quotations, in which he picturesquely describes his 
theory of the Glacial Period, and the way in which he differs 
from many modern geologists. He says :— 

‘I admit completely that the position maintained by Charpentier in his 
work on glaciers is unassailable, first, because it makes no appeal to any 
occult and hidden forces underlying the movements of ice, but proves the 
existence of greater glaciers formerly by comparing and equating the ruins 
they have left with the ruins made by existing glaciers. Secondly, because 
it is consistent with all the geological facts that we can summon to test it by. 
On the other hand, I not only disbelieve in, but I utterly deny, the possi- 
bility of ice having moved over hundreds of miles of level country, such as 
we see in Poland and Russia, and the prairies of North America, and dis- 
tributed the drift as we find it there. I further deny its capacity to mount 
long slopes, or to traverse uneven ground, except when under the impulse 
of gravity. I similarly deny to it the excavating and denuding power 
which has been attributed to it by those who claim it as the excavator of 
lakes and valleys, and I altogether question the legitimacy of arguments 
based upon a supposed physical capacity which cannot be tested by experi- 
ment, and which is entirely based upon hypothesis. This means that I 
utterly question the prime postulate of the Glacial theory itself.’* 





* The Glacial Nightmare, pp. xiv., xv. 
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Further, in speaking of the connection of the great Post- 
Glacial Flood with the Pleistocene Era, Sir H. Howorth says :— 


‘The Pleistocene Flood, though far from being universal, was certainly 
one of the most wide-spread catastrophes which the world has seen. It 
forms a great dividing line in the superficial depusits as was maintained 
long ago, and as such, it is a very useful landmark which ought to appear 
in our nomenclature, and I do not know of any better terms than ante- 
diluvian and post-diluvian to mark the two great divisions of the post- 
Pliocene beds. 

‘ Ante-diluvian times, so far as we can see, were marked in the tem- 
perate latitudes of both hemispheres by accumulations of ice in the shape 
of large glaciers on the high lands (then probably much higher) of Western 
Europe, of North America, of Australia, New Zealand, and perhaps South 
Africa. Alongside of these glaciers, and in contact with them in all these 
latitudes, were wide champaign and wooded districts in which the mam- 
moth and the woolly rhinoceros were the most prominent animals in North 
Asia and Europe, the mammoth and the mastodon in North America, the 
mastodon and the great sloth in South America, the various species of 
gigantic kangaroos and wombats in Australia, the great wingless birds in 
New Zealand. They lived and thrived in the near neighbourhood of the 
ante-diluvian glaciers, just as the apteryx now thrives in the luxuriant 
forests near the great glaciers in New Zealand, and just as the tiger and 
rhododendron thrive close to the Himalayan glaciers. 

‘Meanwhile, in Northern Asia and Western Europe, and in North and 
South America certainly, and probably also in Australia, ante-diluvian 
man lived alongside of and hunted the ante-diluvian animals, and if we 
are to clear up his pedigree, we must find the true interpretation of these 
ante-diluvian beds. 

‘ Presently came a tremendous catastrophe, the cause of which, as I have 
tried to show in the Geological Magazine, was the rapid and perhaps sudden 
upheaval of some of the largest mountain chains in the world, accompanied 
probably by great subsidences of land elsewhere. The breaking up of 
the earth’s crust at this time, of which the evidence seems to be over- 
whelming, necessarily caused great waves of translation to traverse wide 
continental areas, as Scott Russell, Hopkins, Whewell, and Murchison 
argued they would, and these waves of translation as necessarily drowned 
the great beasts and their companions, including paleolithic man, and 
covered them with continuous mantles of loam, clay, gravel and sand, as 
we find them drowned and covered. They also necessarily took up the 
great blocks which the glaciers had fashioned, and transported them to a 
certain distance and distributed them and the drift associated with them, 
as we find them distributed.’ * 





* The Glacial Nightmare, pp. xix., xx. 
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Such is Sir H. Howorth’s position, and we will now discuss 
some of the evidence brought forward in support of it, and 
against the views of those from whom he differs. We will begin 
by asking—‘ What was the cause of the Glacial Period; and to 
what changes, astronomical, physical, or geological, are we to 
ascribe its origin ?’ 

In olden times it was held that the Glacial Period was caused 
by the gradual cooling of the earth, which from having once been 
in a state of incandescence, slowly cooled, until at the Glacial 
Period the cooling had become so great as to cause the Great 
Ice Age. But this is plainly a totally inadequate cause, for had 
it really caused the Glacial Period, then, we ought to find all the 
early periods in geology hotter than the later. This, however, is 
not the case. There is no proof that the climate in Palzozoic 
times was hotter than it was in the Mesozoic ages which suc- 
ceeded, and there is no proof whatever that in the Mesozoic 
epoch the climate was warmer than it was in the Kainozoic era, 
which followed it. In fact, the study of the forms of plants and 
animals which paleontology reveals to us, tends to show that in 
the late ages of the earth’s history (i.e. in Tertiary times) the 
climate was, if anything, hotter than it was in the earlier ages (i.e. 
in the Secondary and Primary eras). Besides, had the slow 
cooling of the earth alone caused the Glacial Period, then it 
must follow that the Glacial Period instead of having passed 
away, ought to have gone on increasing in severity, and ought to 
have been existing now! We may therefore dismiss altogether 
this cause (i.e. the cooling of the earth) as being quite inadequate 
to have produced the Glacial Period. 

Next let us examine those theories which state that the 
Glacial Period was caused by changes in the earth’s orbital 
position with reference to the sun: an idea which is constantly 
brought forward. 

If this astronomical theory were correct, two conclusions would 
follow. First, that the whole of the circumpolar area was covered 
deep with an immense ice-cap, which descended on all sides to’ 
the temperate regions: and, secondly, that we ought to find 
evidences of many former Glacial Periods in the earth’s history, 
for as the cause would regularly return, the Glacial Period 
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which we are now discussing would merely be the last of a 
succession of Ice-Ages. Now, in discussing this aspect of the 
question, we must first ask what is the extent of the earth’s 
surface in the northern hemisphere which was ‘ glaciated’ at the 
Glacial Period, and did the Glacial Period extend over the whole 
of the circumpolar area in the Northern Hemisphere ? 

It is a surprising fact that in answer to this question, we find 
that traces of glacial action seem to be entirely absent from one half 
of the circumpolar regions in the Northern Hemisphere, which is . 
quite inconsistent with the existence of a vast ice-cap at the 
North Pole spreading southwards in every direction. From the 
Mackenzie River, in North America, eastwards, we find many 
traces of glacial action, and in the northern part of the United 
States the proofs of the presence of vast glaciers are numberless. 
England (north of the Thames), Scotland, and Ireland are full 
of the marks of glaciers, and so is the whole of the Scandinavian 
peninsula ; in fact from the Mackenzie River eastwards, as far 
as the White Sea, glaciers overwhelmed the land, and spread 
desolation on every side. But from the White Sea eastwards all 
is changed. There are no evidences of glacial markings in 
Siberia, and its hills and barren Tundras show no signs of having 
been buried beneath ice-sheets during the Glacial] Period, and 
bear on their surfaces no erratic boulders. Sir Roderick 
Marchison found no traces of ancient glaciation on the Urals, ~ 
and no signs of ancient glaciers have as yet been detected on the 
Altai mountains. There are many islands in the Arctic Ocean 
to the north of Siberia, in many of which (such as the New 
Siberian islands, and Wrangell Land) the bones and tusks of 
Mammoths occur in vast quantities, but these islands are often 
rugged, and show no signs of ice-sheets having ever passed over 
them, while on many places on the north-eastern shore of Siberia, 
numberless pinnacles and towers of rock forbid us to believe that 
any great sheet of ice descending from the North Pole ever 
passed over them. Alaska also does not seem to have been over- 
whelmed by ice at the Glacial Period, although it has had many 
local glaciers. It appears therefore that glacial indications are 
absent from one half of the circumpolar area of the North Pole, 
and this at once negatives the idea that at the Glacial Period the 
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North Pole was buried deep beneath a vast ice-cap, which pressed 
downwards towards the south in all directions. 

Further, if regularly recurring astronomical causes occasioned 
the Glacial Period, we ought to find traces of many such 
Ice Ages preserved in the history of the past geological eras. 
Extreme Glacialists have felt the force of this difficulty, and 
have ransacked the geological formations with the utmost 
diligence and patience to find indications of former Glacial 
Periods. As a result of their search evidence is produced of cold 
periods in all the great divisions of the geological formations, and 
in every subdivision also. These evidences are declared to consist of 
conglomerates, brecchias, and scratched stones, and this evidence 
is declared to be further strengthened by the fact that in many 
of the beds referred to, traces of animal life are few and meagre. 

But none of these evidences are satisfactory. They lack uni- 
versality and corroborative palzontological testimony, and they 
may be easily explained by referring them to local glaciers, and 
not to a widely-prevailing ice age. Thus, when we examine the 
fossils found in these beds, we often find them to consist in great 
part of plants and animals which inhabit hot countries, or of 
marine life (such as reef-building corals) which live in warm seas 
which could not possibly have been traversed by floating ice. To 
take one example only as a specimen. There is in Switzerland 
a formation called ‘Flysch,’ which consists of dark-coloured slates, 
marls, and sandstones, and belongs to the Eocene Period. This 
formation contains great blocks of granite not found in the Alps, 
as well as foreign pebbles and blocks of gneiss and protogine. 
These facts show—so we are told—the presence of floating ice 
and of large glaciers at the time of the deposition of the ‘Flysch,’ 
and they indicate, it is urged, a glacial period in the Eocene era, 
a conclusion which it is said is further supported by the fact, that 
the ‘Flysch’ is as a rule destitute of organic remains. This 
conclusion will not stand the test of a critical examination. For 
most of the fossils of the Eocene age show that a very hot and 
tropical climate prevailed at that time over Northern Europe. 
Forests of palms containing the date-palm, the cocoa-nut, and 
the areca, grew in England at that era, and magnificent plants 
floated on the waters of the rivers, such as are now found on the 
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broad bosom of the Ganges. Alligators rustled among the reeds, 
and monstrous serpents frequented the grass and herbage. 
Cowries and other tropical shells lay on the beaches along the 
shores of Britain, and the beautiful nautilus floated on the waters 
of the English Channel. It is impossible to suppose that such 
a hot tropical climate in the northern parts of Europe could have 
been contemporaneous with a great period of ice and snow. 
More than this, the Eocene beds in the Alps, which are closely 
associated with the ‘ Flysch,’ contain marine mollusca which be- 
long now to tropical waters, and the other plants and animals 
found along with these marine mollusca are characteristic of a 
warm climate. It is impossible then to believe that a glacial period 
prevailed at the time when the ‘Flysch’ was deposited. Similar 
reasoning might be applied to nearly every case in which it is 
said that traces of an ice-age have been found in many divisions 
of the Palxozoic, Mesozoic, and Kainozoic formations, and the 
result always is, that the plants and animals living at the time 
show that the climate was not cold, but warm and often tropical. 
Hence we are justified in concluding that geology furnishes 
evidence of only one great and far-extending glacial period, 
namely, that great period of snow and ice which occurred during 
the Pleistocene era. 

The last two chapters of The Glacial Nightmare are most in- 
teresting, since in them Sir H. Howorth declares that in explain-- 
ing the phenomena of the Quaternary deposits, we must supple- 
ment the action of glaciers, by that of a great flood. As these 
deposits present so many intricate and difficult problems, a brief 
notice of them may not be out of place. 

Between the formations of the Pleiocene age and the recent de- 
posits, there are found confused but extensive beds of sand, clay, and 
gravel, which are spread over vast surfaces of country in England, 
Scotland, Northern Europe, and North America. For a long 
time geologists called these deposits ‘ Diluvium,’ because it was 
thought that they were formed by great diluvial waves sweeping 
over the land, and bearing before them, gravel, sand, pebbles, 
and boulders. This was the view so ably set forth by Dean 
Buckland, the great champion of the diluvial theory.* Later on, 








* See his Reliquie Diluviane. 
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these beds were called ‘ Drift,’ from their being transported and 
arranged by water, and the term, ‘ Northern Drift, was also 
bestowed upon them, because of the northern or semi-arctic 
character of many of the shells contained in them. At present 
they are termed ‘ Quaternary,’ or ‘ Superficial,” and although 
many difficulties are connected with their formation, they are 
generally supposed to owe their origin either to ice directly in 
the form of glaciers or icebergs, or to the devastating floods 
which took place when the great ice-sheets melted away. The 
oldest and most important of these deposits is the Boulder Clay 
or Till, which is a stiff unstratified clay, generally devoid of all 
fossils, and containing scratched stones and pebbles. There has 
been much difference of opinion as to the way in which this 
boulder clay was formed. Dr. Buckland maintained, that being 
a member of the ‘ Diluvium’ series of deposits, it was formed by 
a great deluge, or by a series of deluges.* This view, however, 


_ was presently abandoned, and geologists came to hold the opinion 


that in some manner ice had to do with the origin of the Boulder 
Clay. Many of them maintained that ice-bergs played the most 
prominent part in its formation. They believed that in the 
coldest ages of the Glacial Period vast glaciers ran down into the 
sea, and that from their extremities ice-bergs broke off and 
floated away into the ocean. In the process of melting these 
bergs dropped clay, sand and gravel upon the sea-bottom, thus 
forming boulder clay, which, when the submerged bottom of the 
ocean was elevated, formed a coating over the surface of the 
country. At present, however, this theory, though still held by 
able geologists, has been generally abandoned, and it is main- 
tained that the Boulder Clay has been deposited on land, and that 
it is the debris of rocks, ground down to paste by the passage 
over them of enormous ice-sheets, in the coldest eras of the 
Glacial Period. Against this theory Sir H. Howorth powerfully 
argues. It is a striking fact that at present glaciers do not 
appear to be producing boulder clay, and that if we investigate be- 
neath Alpine glaciers the nature of the deposits formed by them, 
we find nothing analogous to true boulder-clay. It is easy tosay 








* Reliquie Diluviane, pp. 192-193. 
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that the enormous ice-sheets of the Glacial Period—which were 
thousands of miles in length—could have formed such a deposit ; 
but this is merely an appeal to our ignorance, and is unsupported 
by legitimate evidence. Moreover, in the boulder-clay, shells of 
small mollusca are often found. How came they there? If the 
boulder-clay has been formed by the grinding down of rocks by 
enormous sheets of ice, then most certainly the power which 
crushed and ground the rocks into clay, would grind the fragile 
shells into minute fragments invisible to the naked eye ? Sir H. 
Howorth maintains that the boulder-clay is an aqueous deposit, 
such as is now being deposited in the Greenland fiords by the 
streams which issue from underneath the glaciers, when these 
rivers of ice reach the sea.* A similar deposit is, so it is said, 
being formed in the Spitzbergen fiords, which, we are assured, 
resembles the boulder-clay or till of Scotland. 

The ‘ Drift’ deposits above the boulder-clay, consist of gravels, 
clays, and brick-earths: these are scattered over vast extents of 
country in Europe, and in North America, and have given rise 
to endless controversies. Sir H. Howorth has described them at 
great length in an admirable series of papers in The Geological 
Magazine, entitled ‘Traces of a Great Post Glacial Flood.’f 
Most geologists are now agreed, that these deposits were formed 
by the torrential action of floods of water, but they differ as to 
details. Mr. James Geikie has maintained with great power of 
argument, and with his well known beauty of illustration, that 
these deposits are the results of great floods that took place 
during the Glacial Period, when the ice-sheets were melting.t 
The gravels of England, containing what are known as Paleo- 
lithic implements, i.e. weapons formed from flint by men who 
lived with the Mammoth, hippopotamus, and sabre-toothed tiger, 
were probably formed in a similar manner, according to Mr. 
Geikie, by immense bodies of water sweeping over the country 
when the great ice-sheets began to melt, and continued to de- 
crease as the climate grew warmer.§ One of the latest—if not 
the very latest—member of the group of drift deposits, is that 





* Glacial Nightmare, p. 778. + Geological Magazine, 1882-1883. 
t Prehisturic Europe, p. 234-242. § Great Ice-Age, p. 534. 
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strange formation, so often met with in different parts of Europe, 
called the Loess. This deposit is a geological puzzle, and has 
led geologists to frame the most contradictory theories to account 
for its origin. With reference to it Sir Charles Lyell says— 
‘Some skilful geologists, peculiarly well acquainted with the 
physical geography of Europe, have styled the Loess, the most 
difficult geological problem, although belonging to the period of 
existing land-shells, and the highest and newest by position of 
all the great formations.’* The Loess is found in the valleys of 
the Rhine and the Danube, and in those of their tributaries. It 
occurs in Belgium, France, Silesia, and Bohemia; and has been 
observed to be largely developed in Hungary, Transylvania, and 
in Roumania. But it is in China that this strange formation is 
most largely developed, and its peculiarities in this last-named 
country, which have been frequently observed by travellers, have 
been admirably described by Baron Richthofen. Mr. Geikie 
describes the Loess as ‘a yellow’ or pale grayish-brown, fine- 
grained, and more or less homogenous, consistent, non-plastic 
loam, consisting of an intimate admixture of clay and carbonate 
of lime. It is frequently perforated by long vertical root-like 
tubes, which are lined with carbonate of lime, a structure which 
imparts to the loess a strong tendency to cleave or divide in ver- 
tical planes. Thus it usually presents upright bluffs or cliffs 
upon the margins of streams or rivers which intersect it.| How 
was this Loess formed? Sir ©. Lyell terms it: ‘inundation 
mud,’ and refers its origin to the Rhine, but the Loess is unlike 
a fluviatile deposit, and the shells found in it are not fluviatile 
but terrestial. Others maintained that the Loess was a lacus- 
trine formation, but this of course had to be abandoned when the 
great extent and wide distribution of the Loess were ascertained. 
Mr. J. Geikie, after giving a most admirable account of the 
Loess, falls back on the theory of inundations which were occa- 
sioned by the melting of the ice of the great European Mer de 
Glace, which he maintains covered nearly all northern Europe 
when the Glacial Period was at its height. 

Sir H. Howorth, on the other hand, puts forth quite a new 








* Antiquity of Man. + Prehistoric Ewrope, p. 144. 
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theory of the origin of the Loess, and declares that, in his 
opinion, it is a volcanic mud poured forth from subterranean 
sources by the eruption of numerous volcanoes, and spread over 
vast districts by the rushing waters of a great flood.* This 
view was immediately attacked by Baron Richthofenf and 
Dr. Nehring ¢; the former of whom maintained that the Loess 
of China had been formed by atmospheric waste and wind-action, 
and that the winds blowing over the sandy deserts had formed 
the deposit, as we now see it in eastern Asia. A most interest- 
ing controversy occurred on this question, but Sir H. Howorth 
fully held his ground against his powerful assailants. It seems 
impossible to resist the conclusion that rushing water has distri- 
buted the Loess, and when we observe further, that the Loess is 
found not merely in valleys but also clothing table-lands, cover- 
ing hill-tops, and reaching up mountain sides to a height of 3000 
or 4000 feet, and even more, we are compelled to conclude that 
the water-action which distributed it, must have been on a most 
stupendous scale. In North America, Dr. Wright tells us that 
deposits of Loess are largely developed, and he refers their origin 
to the melting of ice-sheets which occasioned local deluges, and 
to torrents rushing from the front of the great Mer de Glace, 
which he believes then covered so large a portion of the country.§ 
Taking a general view of this most interesting controversy, we 
think that it cannot be denied that a great flood closed the 
Pleistocene period, and swept away Paleolithic Man, and the 
great extinct mammalia associated with him. The reasoning of 
Sir H. Howorth concerning the Mammoth’s remains and bodies 
in the Siberian Tundras appears to be incontrovertible. Only a 
great flood could have piled up the bones, tusks, and other re- 
mains of these huge elephants in countless myriads on the hills of 
the islands in the Arctic Ocean, and only a great flood could 
have filled the soil of the plains of Northern Siberia with the 
bodies and bones of these gigantic animals. The South American 
Pampas also tell the same tale, and the huge deposits of bones in 





* Geological Magazine, Vol. IX., pp. 69-81. 
t+ Ibid. Vol. IX., pp. 293-305. t Ibid. Vol. X., pp. 51-58. 
§ Man and the Glacial Period, p. 120. * 
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many places in Europe and in North America, can only be 
explained by referring them to a like cause. The evidence 
from palzontology on this point appears to be complete, but 
the testimony of the formation and distribution of the drift 
beds is more difficult to interpret. In many places it is a ques- 
tion of ice against water, and other points, such as the exist- 
ence of gigantic ice-sheets and of extraordinary climatal con- 
ditions, are involved in the controversy. It seems certain, how- 
ever, that at the close of the Glacial Period, either a great deluge 
of extraordinary character desolated the northern regions of the 
world, or a flood period occurred, which was characterised by in- 
cessant floods, arising from the melting of local glaciers, and of 
great ice-sheets. Meantime the whole scientific world is deeply 
indebted to Sir H. Howorth for the admirable manner in which 
he has discussed this most interesting question, and for the in- 
creased light which his most valuable researches have cast upon 
one of the most difficult problems of geological science. 
D. Gata WHITLEY. 





ArT. VIIL—STANDING STONES AND MAESHOWE OF 
STENNESS. 


LONG the margin of the fruitful borderland of the dark 
regions and unfathomed depths of prehistoric times, the 
Archaeologist has for many years been pushing forward, taper 
in hand, and trying with the aid of kindred sciences to explore 
and illumine man’s early history on the earth, so that in these 
latter days a systematic and scientific study of the subject is 
being pursued, which is gradually causing the shadows which 
veiled our gaze to recede. This inquiry has already borne 
fruitful results, has collected a vast array of interesting facts, 
dispelled many illusions, and prepared the way for yet fur- 
ther exploration. All the same, it has left many questions 
of great import shrouded in the deepest mystery. 

With the help of science we are able to classify the structural 
remains belonging to the speechless past into abodes for the 
living, tombs for the dead, and temples for worship. Of these 
none are more difficult to decipher or more pregnant with 


interest than the last. 
XXII. 
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About the centre of the mainland of the storm-swept Orkney 
Islands, in the Parish of Stenness, stands a group of prehistoric 
monuments, alike interesting to the historian and archaeologist; 
a centre around which clings, like the hoary lichens mantling 
their weather-beaten sides, traditionary lore of considerable 
interest. The Standing Stones and Maeshowe of this district 
are by general consent the least mutilated of all the circles 
and howes of this country. Their remoteness, associations, 
and the superstitious awe in which they have been held, have 
together encircled their hallowed forms with ramparts of 
religious superstition as impregnable as the ubiquitous galleys 
of the dread vikings. The religious waves of semi-civilization 
which levelled most monuments of darkness and heathenism 
rarely beat against these shores, and when they did, they 
were like a wave rising in mid-ocean, which at first 
threatens to overwhelm everything in its way, but when 
forced through sinuous straits and eddying whirlpools, reaches 
the sheltered harbour in harmless ripples. Maeshowe stands 
as pre-eminently the most noteworthy chambered mound 
of antiquity in Great Britain and Ireland, with its literary 
repository of Norse runes chiselled on the smooth massive 
blocks which form its walls, buttresses and passages. There 
are the two groups of Standing Stones at a considerable distance 
from it, in a fairly good state of preservation; and apart from 
these stand a few solitary monoliths, like grey sentinels, 
which, with one exception, have withstood the demolishing 
hands of civilizing agencies, as well as of revolutionary times. 
This exception is the once famous stone of Odin. 

Although Stonehenge has always received the ‘ premier 
place’ amongst the circles of this country, it is very doubtful 
if that pre-eminence be fully deserved. Colonel Forbes Leslie 
says, ‘ Stonehenge from accidental circumstances has received 
more attention than Stenness.’ Several authorities give it as 
their opinion that Stonehenge shows conclusive evidence of 
two periods of construction ; one the original, when the outer 
circle of rough, unhewn, comparatively small stones was 
raised; and the second, a period of renovation by a race 
of considerable skill when these huge trilithons of hewn 
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blocks were erected, shaped, and fitted into each other 
with an adaptability unknown amongst the earlier buil- 
ders. Avebury, with its long approach of columns, must at 
one time have been impressive, but the rude hand of demoli- 
tion has defaced its massiveness and grandeur. Stenness, on 
the other hand, bears every evidence of primitive simplicity 
and deliverance from Vandalism; and when it is considered 
that, coupled with this, we have here a combination of the 
howe and the circle, no one need wonder that we claim for it 
the first place amongst this class of prehistoric relics in the 
United Kingdom. 

It is not without some trepidation that we venture on the 
quicksands of circles and monoliths ; but if we sink, the con- 
solation is left that others, men of incomparably greater ability 
and knowledge than the present writer, have done the same. 
The only claims on which we base a right to be heard are 
those of deep interest in, and daily association with, these 
stern, weather-beaten watchmen of a crude and distant age, 
which have stared us in the face for years with scornful and 
reproaching glance, as if saying :— 

‘ We laugh at your puny thought, 
And we scorn your idle dreaming.’ 

Various and considerably diverse theories have been enter- 
tained by men of eminence regarding the origin and purposes 
of these prehistoric monuments ; but each theory is based on 
a superstructure of collateral evidence rather than on any- 
thing inherent in the monuments themselves, and as a conse- 
quence the conclusions are only relatively tentative. 

Some of these it may be as well to refer to, before proceed- 
ing to state our observations and conclusions. Three reasons 
have been propounded by eminent authors for the erection of 
these circles, and one for that of Maeshowe. 

1st. Monumental. 

2nd. Sepulchral. 

3rd. Worship—(Sun, Moon, and Planetary). 
Maeshowe has ever been regarded as sepulchral 

The first of these has its chief advocate in the late Dr. 
Ferguson, who concluded that the Stentiess circles were 
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erected by the Norsemen to commemorate a celebrated battle 
between Havard and his nephew in the year 970, in which the 
uncle fell. There are two reasons why this theory is unten- 
able. Firstly, the fact that the Norsemen called this place and 
the parish Steinsnes, shows that they knew it only as it is known 
to us, as the Ness of the Stanes or Stones, and if they had erected 
them the fact would have been incidentally recorded in the 
Sagas. Secondly. The Orkneyinga Saga, an almost infallible 
authority, says, that the Norsemen after the same battle 
proposed to change the name of the place from Steinsnes to 
Havards-teigr; showing it was so named previous to the 
bloody battle in its neighbourhood. 

The second (Sepulchral) theory has the largest number of 
adherents. Direct proof for this belief cannot be given, as no 
human remains, so far as is known, have ever been found in 
either circle. A dolmen of large dimensions certainly exists 
on the N.E. side of the smaller circle ; but whether an altar, 
as we believe, or a dolmen, there is no direct evidence. No 
doubt proof can be given that inside certain other circles, such 
as Callernish, sepulchral remains have been found; but even 
then the difficulty is removed only a single stage. The queries 
arise: Were the circles erected as monuments simply, com- 
memorative of the dead, or were worshippers attracted thither 
with the remains of some celebrated warrior or archpriest, the 
burial of which within the sacred precincts of a renowned 
temple was regarded as a religious honour? That the inside 
of places of worship was held as unusually sacred for sepulchral 
purposes admits of no doubt—witness the floors and crypts of 
many cathedrals, from Westminster Abbey downwards. Even 
the proprietor of the farm of Brodgar, on which the larger 
circle stands, tradition says, made a present of it to the Church 
after his death, on the condition that his body was to be 
buried within it. 

It has been suggested that if the larger circle were pro- 
perly examined, especially its central parts, evidence might 
be got of a burial in urns, or cists. The centre has been dug 
up, but with no results whatever, save the unturfing of a hard 
subsoil of boulder clay and gravel. Mr. Westropp believes 
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that if humar remains exist, they lie somewhere in a straight 
line from the centre to its direct south. No attempt has 
hitherto been made to test the truth of this theory, but chiefly 
owing to the hopelessness of the search. 

With regard to the third (the Worship) theory. It is the 
object of this article to prove by demonstrative evidence that 
sun and moon worship were the main predisposing factors 
which led to the erection of these monuments, Even at the 
present day ancient rites of sun worshippers, although they 
have gradually declined into quaint customs and vulgar super- 
stitions, possess such vitality, that they continue despite of 
power and punishment, and have not been obliterated by time 
or civilization. Colonel Leslie says:—‘Even now this vast 
organisation, the Church armed with its mighty and all- 
embracing message for over one thousand years, and with 
the manifestation of a spirit of peace and love, purity and 
self-sacrifice, has not been wholly able to melt and weld the 
hearts of men from Sun worship, owing to the indelible hold 
with which it had twined itself round the hearts of men.’ In 
proof of this we need only mention our Beltane fires, Midsummer 
fires, Yule feastings, Christmas football, burying the dead east 
and west, and the direction in which our Churches used to be 
built. 

The Chambered Mound of Maeshowe demands a word in 
parting from its old traditions of darkness to take its legitimate 
place as the observatory of the prince of light and the heavenly 
hosts, instead of being the ghastly receptacle and charnel house 
of the dead; to be the palace of the arch-priest of Belus 
instead of the prison of death. Maeshowe has always been 
viewed as sepulchral, although when opened no human remains 
were found amongst the heaps of rubbish it contained 
of animal and fish bones, and other debris. Nor in the other 
two large mounds of similar construction was anything found 
to establish this idea, which has no doubt been principally 
borrowed from Scandinavian Archaeology. Maeshowe is the 
principal chambered mound in Western Europe. Only three 
others approach it in size, and are somewhat similar in design 
and construction, These are New Grange and Douth on the 
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Boyne, and Gavr Innis in Brittany. We agree most heartily 
with the suggestion thrown out by Colonel Leslie, that they 
bear no internal proof of being specially prepared as reposi- 
tories of the dead. The external heaps of earth which surround 
them and are generally believed to bear evidence of being used 
for sepulchral purposes, may have been added at some later date 
when the memory of their pristine importance had passed 
away. Maeshowe may have been, as other mounds were, 
desecrated, and to some extent demolished, in order that the 
spell which fascinated the Orcadian sun-worshippers to their 
ancient temple might be weakened and possibly destroyed. 
For not till 1861 did its chamber of beautiful natural stone 
and columnar corner supports see the light of day, although 
we know that it stood intact during the 11th and 12th centuries, 
when the predatory Norsemen occasionally resorted to it, and 
inscribed those runic sentences upon its walls which have 
considerably increased its interest. 

Lastly, the three cells in Maeshowe which are supposed to 
have served as sepulchral crypts are about 6 ft. by 44, whilst 
those similarly situated in Douth and Gavr Innis are only 3 ft. 
by 3. The difference is remarkable, In external appearances, 
entrances, sizes, and number and position of cells, etc., these 
three chambered mounds closely resemble each other, but here 
in size and shape, where one would have expected the closest 
similarity, the greatest differences occur. 

We hope to be able subsequently to show that the original 
purpose for which Maeshowe was designed was not sepulchral, 
although in a secondary sense it may have been so used. 


The entrance to Maeshowe opens to the 8.W., in marked 
contrast to the burial cairns in the neighbourhood, such as 
Unstan and Barnhouse, where the passages open directly to- 
wards the East and the rising sun, the sustainer and vivifier of 
all creation, a true emblem of resurrection. The passage lead- 
ing into Maeshowe is 54 feet in length, 3 feet in width, and 43 
feet in height, but at the entrance it is contracted until the 
doorway is only 24 x 4 feet. When opened in 1861 there was 
a still further contracted passage, which left only a very small 
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opening. Now, on placing oneself at the innermost end of 
the central chamber, in front of the cell on the N. E. side, and 
looking out through the long passage on the surrounding 
landscape, the view is very limited, not extending farther in 
breadth than a few yards. Strange to say, in the centre of 
this contracted view, and at a distance of 42 chains, stands the 
Monolith at Barnhouse, one of the most conspicuous of the few 
outstanding menhirs not embraced in the circles. 

The alignment formed with this long passage of Maeshowe 
and the Standing Stone of Barnhouse indicates directions too 
remarkable to be merely accidental. The straight line thus 
formed points in a south-westerly direction to the point 
where the sun sets some ten days before the winter solstice, 
whilst the same alignment in the opposite direction points 
unequivocably to the point where the sun rises on mid- 
summer morning, We know from the customs of sun wor- 
shippers, in India and elsewhere, that the feast held at 
the winter solstice lasted not for a day or two, but 
generally for a fortnight. Our own Yule feasts, which no 
doubt is a relic of sun worship (not yet dissociated from our 
current methods of doing honour to the birth of Christ by 
mixing the prayers of the sanctuary with merry-making, feast- 
ing and revelling), extended quite recently to about a fortnight. 
Not fifty years ago, between the first of Yule and the comple- 
tion of this yearly carnival, a fortnight intervened. There 
seems no reason therefore why this alignment should not have 
been laid off to point to the setting sun on the day on which 
this feast commenced, as symbolical of the time when the 
powers of darkness were believed to attain supremacy, not 
only over the sun, whose course in the heavens was daily 
shortened till December 22nd, but over all Nature, when she 
was held in the chilling embraces of winter’s silver king. No 
doubt the origin of this feast was a period of fasting and sacri- 
fice, the object of which was to invoke the sun god not to 
desert the world but to retrace his steps in the heavens. 
Owing, however, to the supposed association with the grim. 
king of terrors and his hosts, seeking to exercise supremacy 
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over the sun god, it gradually degenerated into a period when 
vice and lust often reigned supreme. 

Then there is clear evidence that midsummer was the time 
of a feast which is still commemorated in our midsummer 
bonfires, vigils of St. John, leaping over and through the 
fires, etc. In Scotland, Col. Leslie says, that at this period a 
wheel covered and twisted with straw used to be taken up the 
nearest hill-side and set on fire, and then rolled down to re- 
present the sun in his receding course. 

Once more let us take our stand outside the entrance to 
Maeshowe, and look directly westward. The eye falls in line 
with the noted Watchstone at the Bridge of Brodgar, which 
has hitherto been considered as a mere outgrowth from the 
circles ; but the real significance both of its name and situa- 
tion is now apparent. The distance from Maeshowe to the 
Watchstone is 63 chains. 

During two seasons of the year, at the Equinoxes, this line 
would be watched for with peculiar interest. We know that 
at these periods, March and September, feasts were held to 
celebrate the crossing of the sun over the equinoctial line in 
his descending and ascending courses. 

The next alignment we desire to notice is one of equal if 
not of greater importance than those already described. The 
two stones we have already mentioned, viz., that at Barnhouse, 
15 feet high, and the Watchstone, 184 feet above ground, 
form a straight line with the centre of the Brodgar Circle without 
a yard’s deviation. The distance between the two stones is 42 
chains, the same as that from Maeshowe to the winter solstice 
stone. The distance from the Watchstone to the centre of the circle 
is 63 chains, the same as that to Maeshowe. The total length 
of the line thus formed is 105 chains, while its direction is 
north-westerly and south-easterly ; on the one hand toward 
the setting sun, during the first week of May, the universal 
Beltane feast ; and on the other, the South Easterly direction, 
towards the point where the sun emerges, about ten days 
before the winter solstice—when the feast began. The 
practice of kindling fires on prominent places at this period of 
the year in honour of Baal, Belus, Apollo, etc., was once so 
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common and universal throughout Scotland as to require here 
no more than mere mention. Not many years ago, the practice 
could have been seen in Orkney, in the last stages of its pro- 
tracted existence, when young people passed through the fire, 
and bones were thrown into it—relics no doubt of its sacrificial 
origin. 

The last alignment of the series falls in from the centre of 
the Circle of Brodgar to Maeshowe, and points to the rising 
sun at Hallowe’en—a feast observed in Orkney with more 
vitality than any other. This was, and still is in many places, 
the season at which fortunes are read, warlocks and witches 
consulted; destinies foretold, and many other superstitions 
observed. In Perthshire, on Hallowe'en, fires are lit on hills 
and rising grounds. When the materials are consumed, the 
ashes are carefully gathered in the form of a circle. Near this 
stones representing each person engaged, are placed, and if 
anything befalls this representative, it is believed that the 
person whom it represents will die within twelve months. 

These alignments indicate all the important feasts of the sun 
worshippers, and they include all the stray stones of Sten- 
ness, with three minor exceptions, which will be mentioned 
immediately. 

Up to the present we have said nothing about the smaller 
circle standing near these alignments, but which is entirely 
outside their sphere. We are thoroughly convinced that 
this is the Moon Circle, but lest we should be tedious, and 
the reader confused, we prefer for the present to pass it by, 
venturing only one or two remarks. The distance from Maes- 
howe to the Moon Circle is 79 chains, and forms no multiple 
of the rest, as it must have been observed some of them 
do. It stands W.S.W. of Maeshowe, aad 5° to the S.W. 
of the Beltane line, when viewed from the larger circle. 
Maeshowe, the centre of the Moon Circle, and a standing stone 
in Cairston, across the Stenness Loch, form one straight line. 
The distance from Maeshowe to the smaller circle is 79 chains, 
and from the smaller circle to the standing stone in Cairston 158 
. chains, showing that the one is a multiple of the other, but 
having no near bonds of measurement with the sun alignment. 
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These 5° are also significant because we know that the 

heavenly path of the moon, which corresponds to the solar 

solstices, that is, its south and north declinations, extend 5° 

either way further than those of the sun in its annual path. 
The various distances may be recapitulated here to show 

more clearly the exact mathematical relationship existing be- 

tween each of these carefully arranged solar sentinels :— 

From Maeshowe to St. Stone at Barnhouse, 42 Chains. 


From Barnhouse to Watch Stone, - ae 
From Watch Stone to larger Circle, - ~~ 

- os to Maeshowe, - 63 ,, 
From Maeshowe to Moon Circle,- - = 


From Moon Circle to St. Stone Cairston, 158  ,, 


Besides these important alignments pointing to the rising 
and setting sun at all the high feasts of sun worshippers, as 
well as the intimate connection between many of the customs 
and superstitions of the Orcadians and their periodic feasts, 
there is also an inner and closer relationship between these 
circles and the worship of the sun and moon. The larger circle 
stands near to both the Harray and Stenness Lochs, a fact 
often pointed to, as showing some close connection between 
the object for which they were erected, and nature worship. 
From this circle one can get a less interrupted view of the 
heavenly expanse than from any other central site on the 
mainland of Orkney. Neither during the rising nor the setting 
of the sun is the view of Belus intercepted, except by a ridge 
of low, distant hills. 

As is well known, there is a deep trench surrounding the 
larger circle of about 8 ft. in depth and 30 ft. in width. This 
has been variously interpreted. It may have been a barrier 
against the impious and sacriligious, but more probably it was 
a representation of the photosphere of the sun, with which the 
worshippers of the sun were acquainted. Inside this, the dia- 
meter of the circle is 365 ft., which corresponds with the num- 
ber of days in the year. It may, of course, be doubted whether 
the foot for a foot measure, which every tribe capable of the 
simplest calculations had, was of the same length as ours; but 
as our foot measure stands considerably above the average 
of the present day, it is more probably an inheritance from 
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semi-barbarism. The diameter, however, from rim to rim, 
is 365 feet. The circle stands at a distance of 17 ft. from 
the edge of the trench, and leaves the diameter of the circle 
330 ft. which gives a circumference of 1037 ft. The stones 
stand, as a rule, 19 feet apart, a few 22 feet, and one or two 
even farther; whilst two or three stand 12 feet apart. As all 
the stones, except fourteen, are out of position, and several 
have been entirely removed, it does not seem an unreasonable 
average to take 194 feet. Now this gives us 52 stones which 
correspond to the number of moon changes during one year, 
and which no doubt provided a suitable subdivision of the 
year. The origin of the week has been traced to the same 
mode of division by the late eminent astronomer, Mr. Proctor. 
The day, month, and year are natural divisions of time ob- 
served by all nations; but the moon changes are also signifi- 
cant, and still hold a conspicuous place in folk-lore, weather 
prognostics, and domestic undertakings of considerable variety. 

It follows as a natural conclusion that where the sun was 
daily sacrificed to, the weekly sacrifice would be more pro- 
minent and specially marked. 

The smaller circle has a diameter of 116 feet, which gives a 
circumference of 365 feet—the exact diameter of the larger 
circle. The two stones at present standing are 184 feet in 
height and 28 feet apart, which gives us 13 stones, corres- 
ponding to the number of moons in the year, a result one 
would naturally expect from the interwoven web and myste- 
rious relationships which, according to our theory, here obtain. 

Three stones of this group still remain to be noticed—one 
about a hundred yards from the sun circle, and a twin pair 
near the Bridge of Brodgar, 150 yards in a north-westerly 
direction from the Watch Stone. The distance between this 
pair and the outpost from the larger circle is again 42 chains. 
Now, it is interesting to note the position of these three 
standing stones from the circles. The one near the Sun 
Circle no doubt represents Venus, following the great sun-god in 
his fiery chariot, sometimes coursing in his wake and at other 
times his harbinger. The distance he stands from the circle 
corresponds pretty closely to his relative position in the 
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heavens as observed by deeply interested astrologers long 
centuries before Newton and La Place assigned to the planets 
their exact mathematical positions and motions. 

The two stones which stand near Brodgar, not more than a 
few yards apart, are no doubt meant to represent the planets, 
Jupiter and Saturn. It must have struck these superstitious 
astronomers as deeply mysterious that these stars should have 
an erratic course of their own through the starry host, and at 
certain periods come close together as here intelligibly repre- 
sented by this pair of standing stones, 

The stone which we take to represent Venus is so situated 
that looking along some alignments it disappears amidst the 
giant pillars of the Sun Circle, whilst along others it is distinct 
from them, just as Venus is too near at certain stages of its 
revolution to be seen by the unaided eye. Round this stone 
there is evidence that at one time it was surrounded by a very 
small circle, possibly not more than 15 feet in diameter. The 
waxing and waning of Venus, if not its phases, must have 
attracted attention, as it is the largest and brightest object in 
the heavens after the sun and moon, and so it is represented 
here in position and magnitude with wonderful correctness. 

The two circles, the Watch Stone and Barnhouse Stone, 
together with these three smaller ones, make up the total, 
seven—a number corresponding to the planetary system as 
known to the ancients. This number, seven, as must have 
been previously observed, is a multiple of every distance we 
have recorded, proving a nice harmony in the whole arrange- 
ment. 

There is one stone of some importance which has not been 
referred to—the Stone of Odin. Its exact position is now 
unknown, although the stone was demolished only seventy 
years ago. It was peculiar in so far as it was perforated 
about 5 ft. above ground. It is well known that along 
side, or forming part of these circles, were perforated 
stones. This one, if it were erected at the same time 
as the others, must have been connected with the Moon 
Circle, from the fact that it stood little more than a hun- 
dred feet’ from it, in a north-easterly direction. If it did 
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form any alignment with the other monoliths, it would have 
been with the Beltane and Midwinter line, as the most reliable 
evidence places it near this, The veneration attaching to this 
stone lingered down to the period of its demolition. People 
came from a distance to pass their heads through it to cure 
maladies affecting the head, children were passed through the 
hole as a preventive of palsy. Tradition is almost silent 
regarding the others, although more imposing and of more 
massive proportions than the Stone of Odin, showing, I 
presume, that this was a later erection. 

We have endeavoured to notice indications that point with 
irresistible force to various feasts of the Sun-worshippers. So 
far as we are aware, there is no feast of importance connected 
with their religion which is not here represented, and there is 
no other alignment possible amongst the more important 
monoliths and circles. 

These feasts re-stated are :— 

1st.—The Winter Solstice feast, when amidst the snows and 
frosts of winter the archpriest could sit in the inner recesses 
of Maeshowe and watch the sun’s gradual decline in the 
heavens, till it reached that point when, about 12 days previous 
to its return, the feast of feasts began, and continued till 
the prayers and incantations of the pious prevailed on the Sun- 
god to retrace his path in the heavens, renovate nature, and 
scatter light and warmth around. 

2nd.—When Apollo reached that position in his annual 
course, when day and night are equal, was another period of 
thanksgiving and solemn adoration, when nature once more 
became the scene of life and activity. 

3rd.—Then at Beltane there is the feast in honour of Belus, 
which is still commemorated in many parts of Scotland as well 
as in Orkney. 

4th.—_The Midsummer Feast, so appropriate at the time of 
the return of the sun in his declining path, when cattle, men 
and women were passed through the fire. 

5th—The Autumn Equinox, when the sun once more 
crossed the equinoctial line. 
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6th—The Hallowe’en Feast. Its observance was held 
religiously in Orkney in every parish till quite recently. 

7th.—The Midwinter Rising. In Maeshowe may have been 
kept the sacred fire, which was entirely extinguished at least 
once a year, and re-kindled by friction in honour of Belus. 

There is also some significance in the fact that Belus was 
always held in great veneration. Wallace, the historian of 
Orkney, in 1693, heads his list of the Orkney Kings with 
Belus. The name of this deity was so closely interwoven into 
the affections and thoughts of the people, that when Chris- 
tianity supplanted him, he was still called king. Wallace gives 
short descriptions of all the others, but regarding Belus he 
says nothing, for nothing could be said, but the head of the 
list is honoured with his name. 

Closely associated with the circles, and occupying an equally 
important position in the religious rites and ceremonies of the 
ancient inhabitants, were sacred wells. These were more 
numerous than circles, no doubt owing to the fact that their 
acquisition was more easily accomplished : but amongst sacred 
wells we find certain, as we find certain circles, occupying a 
position of pre-eminence in the religious cult of their votaries, 
and these, as a rule, in close proximity to Sun and Moon 
temples. At Tillie Beltane, in Aberdeenshire, in close prox- 
imity to the remains of a larger and smaller circle, is a well 
which was held sacred by the people. According to Col. 
Leslie, on Beltane and Midsummer days, those on whom the 
dire hand of disease had fallen, or those desirous of averting 
that calamity, went seven times round the sacred wells sun- 
wise (deasil) and then proceeded to the circles where a like 
ceremony was performed. 

In Stenness we find the same association of the well and 
the circles. But in harmony with the unrivalled completeness 
of these monuments, which we have endeavoured to demon- 
strate as sun and moon circles, we find the sacred well here in 
a closer and deeper connection with the circles than elsewhere. 

In the parish of Stenness there is a district called Bigswell, 
in the centre of which is a sacred well, and from which the 
district takes its name, Big(s)well, At one time it was several 
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yards in diameter, with one or two steps leading down to it. 
The quantity of water flowing from its single spring is almost 
incredible ; and the vague idea of the supernatural agency 
was increased by the fact that the voluminous stream finds an 
underground passage for several yards before emerging to the 
light of day. It is important to note that the well is in the 
same straight line with that already indicated, pointing to the 
Beltane straight line and winter solstice. We do not mean 
that the line was erected to point to the well, but where a 
large meadow abounding in springs was, it seems easy for men 
who erected these huge monoliths to dig a broad and deep 
well into which many of the others, according to laws they 
had observed, would flow. The distance from the well to the 
circle, as taken from the Ordnance Survey, is 197 chains, and 
is no multiple of the other measurements. If, however, a 
chain were laid on it, the howes and knowes might stretch it 
to an exact multiple. 

Be that as it may, we know from tradition that down to the 
time when the Stone of Odin was demolished, parents came to 
the well with children, on Beltane and Midsummer, passed 
round it sunwise, and having bathed their little ones (a 
healthy ordeal), carried them thence to the Stone of Odin, and 
passed them through the hole as a divine protection against 
the malignant influences of the evil one. No doubt they also 
passed round the circle, but regarding this tradition is silent. 
On these feast days also, lovers wended their airy footsteps, 
probably at twilight, to the sacred well, drank of its virtue- 
imparting waters, and finally repaired to the Stone of Oden, 
where the solemn and religiously binding ceremony was per- 
formed of joining hands through the hole—a vow held as sacred 
as the legal marriage of the present. In fact, when the vow 
of Odin was desecrated, the offender was ostracised from 
society. Those subject to fits or insanity, whether man or 
woman, were also plunged in the well at this period, and then 
tied to a post erected for the purpose and left all night. If the 
malady had disappeared they were released, if not, the same 
process was gone through next feast time. The palsied, 
rheumatic, and decrepit of every kind were made partakers of 
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its healing virtues, even neuralgia and other minor ailments 
were supposed to be removed by its efficacious powers. As 
late as a few years prior to the demolition of the Stone of 
Odin, a woman was known to have travelled about 12 miles 
to lay her pain-racked head within the healing embraces of 
Odin’s Monolith. One can picture her disappointment on find- 
ing that her low stature precluded her trom this privilege. 
After a little thought she gathered some small stones, and by 
standing upon them got her head into the desired hole. 
Whilst thus dedicating herself to the healer, the stones slipped 
away from beneath her and she was left with her head in the 
chill, relentless grasp of Odin. After several painful and frantic 
efforts she managed to extricate her head, and found that her 
neuralgia was cured, and that her only pains were where her 
head and Odin had come into too close grips. 

Around the sacred precincts of these circles, howes and wells, 
cluster many a name pregnant with meaning, each containing 
a chapter of information in itself, as the words Bigswell and 
Stenness do, but the path, however inviting, must at present 
be left untrod. 

On the ridge of Bigswell Hill and in about the same line, 
pointing to Beltane and Midsummer feasts, a large bonfire used 
to be lit every midsummer eve. These fires were kindled, till 
within a few years ago, on several heights in Orkney. Much 
of the folk-lore of the neighbourhood is identified with fire 
stories at Maeshowe and the Standing Stones. From these 
sacred fires household fires were rekindled at stated periods. 

With the view of confirming the views here expressed, I 
have to add the following collateral evidence :— 

1st. Belus heads the list of Orkney Kings. 

2nd. The Friar’s Heel at Stonehenge has often been repre- 
sented as pointing with another stone to the rising sun at mid- 
summer. 

3rd. Dr. Wise has found, in at least two circles, certain 
stones pointing to the Winter and Summer Solstices. These 
are at Crichie in Aberdeen and Leath Broch near Dunrobin. 

4th. Circles have often been found in pairs, as at Avebury 
and Dartmore. 
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The alignments in Stenness differ materially from the others 
in so far as the latter are formed by stones close together, 
whilst those of Stenness are in several cases more than half a 
mile apart. 

In concluding this paper, in which an attempt has been made 
to lift the mist cloud a little off the night of time,.in order to get 
a faint glimpse at the shrines of a dark and mystic age, it may 
be remarked that there is no gradual blending of historic and 
prehistoric times, but a division both sharp and decisive, over 
which it is to be hoped a bridge will soon be thrown. There 
is something gratifying in the thought that the lingering 
influences of idolatrous worship prolonged its death throes 
longer in these corners than anywhere else, and has thereby 
left us pre-historic landmarks, which may yet be a guide to 
the unwritten record of the past. Whoever the men who 
erected these monumental shrines may have been, let us pay 
them a well deserved tribute in saying that their mathematical 
skill, their physical power in overcoming almost insuperable 
difficulties, and their careful observations of the planetary 
system, prove beyond doubt that they had made marked pro- 
gress in civilization. They must have lived in aggregates 
and worked with united purpose and under the inspiration of 
religious zeal. 

Whilst seasons come and go, these weather-beaten memorial 
stones stand on the bleak, undulating moorland of the Orcades, 
dumb, motionless, and unchangeable. Long before the pre- 
datory incursions of the daring and hardy Norsemen beat so 
vehemently and ruthlessly on these Northern shores; long 
before the Picts built their defensive broughs to defy the 
onslaughts of their foemen; long before the disciples of St. 
Columba scattered throughout these islands the seeds of 
Christianity, which, after ages of civilization, ripened into 
fruition, till the faith of the fireworshippers was threatened with 
extinction, these grey monoliths stood, as they stand to-day, 
watching the gradual growth of the supremacy of mind over 
matter, and listening to the fretful waves which sing their 
ceaseless lullaby on the shingly shore close by. 


Maanus SPENCE. 
XXII. 27 
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Art. X.—_SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


GERMANY. 


DrutscHE Runpscnau (July, August, September).—In the 
first two of these numbers considerable space is given to a sketch 
of the career of Marco Minghetti, one of those who, with Victor 
Emmanuel, Gioberti, Cavour, Gino Capponi, Rosmini, and Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio, helped to make Italy independent and united. 
The essay is confessedly based on Minghetti’s own reminiscences, 
‘Miei Ricordi’; but the material drawn from them has been 
judiciously selected and is well disposed, whilst, in addition to 
this, the writer gives his own fair and impartial estimate of the 
statesman’s public life and work, so that, altogether, the contri- 
bution is a most readable and interesting one.—Of other articles, 
the July part contains three which either conclude or continue 
subjects begun in former months. Thus Frau Lily von Kretsch- 
man gives the last instalment of her ‘ Literary Evenings of the 
Grand Duchess Maria Paulowna,’ a valuable contribution to the 
history of German literature in the early part of the century ; 
further, Herr Julius Rodenburg brings the record of his pleasant 
excursion to the Mediterranean a stage further, and devotes an 
excellent paper to ‘Syracuse. —This is followed up, in August 
and September, by reminiscences and impressions of Taormina 
and Aci Reale, and of Girgenti and Palermo.—Finally, the 
extracts from Theodor von Bernhardi’s diary are brought to a 
close.—In the August number, Herr Robert Vischer has a psy- 
chological study entitled ‘ Ueber aisthetische Naturbetrachtung.’ 
—More generally interesting than this is the account which Herr 
Adolf Marcas gives of ‘ A visit to the Hawaiian islands.’ Besides 
containing a picturesque description of the Archipelago and its 
people, it supplies a brief but able sketch of their history —The 
September part is full of particularly readable matter. It opens 
with a charming little story, ‘Stilles Wasser. —This is followed 
by an admirable essay which Herr Paul Heyse devotes to the 
Italian poet Gioachino Belli, and which he supplements with an 
excellent translation of a number of the satirist’s sonnets.— 
Scientists will welcome the name of Professor Haeckel in the 
table of coutents, and will turn with interest to the paper which 
he contributes. It is entitled ‘The Original Inhabitants of 
Ceylon’—Die Urbewohner von Ceylon—and its object is to show 
what arguments may be drawn from an examination of the char- 
acteristic features and attributes of the Weddas in favour of the 
theory of evolution —Not less striking, though widely different 
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in subject, is the historical study which bears the signature of 
Ludwig Friedlinder. It deals with the persecutions of the Chris- 
tians by the Roman Emperors, and should do something towards 
destroying some of the myths which have arisen and been ac- 
cepted through centuries in connection with these episodes in the 
history of the Christian Church.—In all the numbers, there are, 
as usual, literary, political, and other letters, and, on the whole, 
the quarter is as varied and interesting as any we have had occa- 
sion to notice. 


WESTERMANNS Monats-HeErtE (July, August, September).— 
This magazine has made a new departure which deserves special 
notice and unqualified praise. Its illustrations were always good; 
they are now strikingly beautiful. In finish and delicacy they 
equal anything to be found in either European or American 
periodical publications, and further charm and variety is im- 
parted to them by the tints in which they are produced. In 
order to afford full scope for this new development, sketches de- 
voted to famous artists are frequently introduced in the table of 
contents, and accompanied with specimens of their work. The 
July number brings a striking example of this new specialty. 
Herr Ludwig Pietch supplies a study of the painter Gustav 
Spangenberg, and this affords an opportunity for bringing in a 
series of 15 beautiful illustrations. Three of them are double- 

age. One reproduces the picture, ‘Luther as a boy in the 
Sees of Frau Gotta,” and another, ‘Luther’s entry into Worms.’ 
The third shows the master’s allegorical manner. It is the 
‘Train of Death,’ and though but a modification of the old sub- 
ject, the danse macabre, so often treated by medizval artists, is 
full of originality both in conception and execution. Amongst 
the smaller illustrations the ‘ Will o’ the Wisp,’ and ‘ The Three 
Women at the Tomb of Christ,’ are also well worthy of notice. 
—In August, it is the sculptor Fritz Drake who is dealt with in 
this way. In the third number, the illustrations are more varied. 
One of them is an excellent portrait of Pius the Ninth. It ac- 
companies a a sketch of the late pope, by Herr Sig- 
mund Miinz. The most noticeable of the others are given in 
connection with a nautical article, ‘Die Wegweiser auf hoher See.’ 
Here, too, there is an artistic article, though a less striking one. 
It treats of the ‘Angels of Melozzo da Forli, and reproduces 
some rather quaint specimens of them.—The older specialty of 
the magazine is not, however, abandoned, and we still find pro- 
fusely illustrated articles of travel. Herr Steindorff's ‘Wander- 
ings in the East’ appear in the first number ; and the Wartburg 
is visited in the next.—Turning to the literary matter, we find an 
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interesting essay showing the influence of the new theories of 
criminality on contemporary fiction; and a: conclusion of the 
sketch of the Marquise de Crequy begun last quarter. These 
are in the July part. In the next there is an essay on Ernst 
Wichert, and a rather singular paper on the indefinite article. 
Finally, the September number contains an article explaining the 
use of dust in the economy of nature, and a sketch of the women 
in Beethoven’s circle. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KritrKen (Viertes Heft, 
1893).—The first two articles in this number are of an exege- 
tical character, while the two that follow will be of interest 
chiefly to historical students, and those ecclesiastically minded. 
The first article discusses the question as to who were the ‘weak’ 
and who were the ‘strong’ in the Church at Rome, referred to 
by St. Paul in the fourteenth chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans. The article is by Herr Ed. Riggenbach, a Privat- 
Docent in Basel. He gives first a minute summary and analysis 
of the data furnished by the Epistle itself regarding the things 
that characterized the ‘ weak,’ and in which the ‘strong’ differed 
from them. He then passes under critical review the conclu- 
sions come to by distinguished exegetes, ancient and modern, as 
to the composition of those two parties, and the influence that 
had co-operated to produce them. These conclusions he places 
in the light of the data furnished by the Epistle, and in the 
light of the history, now known to us, of the various religious 
and philosophical movements of that period; and shows that, 
when placed in this light, they do not satisfy. He then 
endeavours to find a more satisfactory solution of the pro- 
blem, although he confesses that the best solution that can be 
given, with the imperfect data at command, can only claim 
the rank of being probably the correct one. His investigations 
lead him to conclude that the ‘weak’ were Jewish Christians 
who had come under, or had grown up under, rabbinic influence, 
and consequently had come to attach a high degree of import- 
ance to certain prescriptions of the Law, and the ‘strong’ were 
of Gentile extraction, and naturally regarded these prescriptions 
differently. The fact that a party in the Church at Rome held 
these prescriptions in such veneration gave the Judaizers hope of 
carrying forward their propaganda there, and this accounts for 
Paul writing to a church which he had no part in founding, and 
had never seen, but in which, owing to the activity of his op- 
ponents, he was now taking a lively interest—The other exe- 

etical article is by Herr Oberpfarrer Dr. Wandel, of Strausberg. 
[t is an exposition of James iii., 1-8. He enters with extreme 
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minuteness into every possible detail, linguistic and other, con- 
nected with the wording and drift of these verses, and so renders 
it impossible for us here to summarize his results, The ‘redac- 
tion’ in a prefatory note, expressly intimates dissent from Dr. 
Wandel’s conclusions, but gives the article as likely to prove 
stimulating to further study of the passage in question.—The 
third article bears the title ‘ Kirche und Staat im Westgotenreich 
von Eurich bis auf Leovigild (466-567-69).’ It is by Dr. Franz 
Gérres of Bonn. The other, which is of more general and 
practical interest, is on the Evangelical Church’s obligations to 
the Confessions and its doctrinal freedom—‘ die evangelische 
Kirche ihre Bekenntnisverpflichtung und ihre Lehrfreiheit.’ It 
is from the pen of Herr Pfarrer Koppel, of Manker, and is a 
contribution to the controversy raging in Germany over the 
Apostle’s Creed—a contribution which the author hopes may 
tend to allay the heat that has unfortunately marred the Chris- 
tian character of the controversy, and to make for peace.—The 
minor articles are, a critical review of Herr K. Marti’s exposition 
(which appeared in the Studien und Kritiken last year) of Zecha- 
riah vi., 9-15; a short paper on ‘ St. John’s Gospel,’ by Herr Dr. 
Dusterdiech, and one on ‘ Three Epistles of Sebastian Miinster,’ 
by Herr Dr. Pulvermacher. The book reviews include two 
volumes by Dr. E. ©. Acheles on ‘ Praktische Theologie,’ and 
‘Liturgik,’ and the two volumes of Dr. Alfred Krauss’ ‘ Lehr- 
buch der praktischen Theologie.’ 


RUSSIA. 


Vorrost Puriosopait 1 PsycHoLoGit (Questions, Philo- 
sophical and Psychological).—The seventeenth number begins 
with a paper by M. Tchniko, on the ‘ Life and Philosophical 
Opinions of Ernest Renan.’ He sets out by lamenting that 
although one of the most talented and learned thinkers of con- 
temporary France, he had been by no means — fortunate 
in the representations of his work in Russian literature. High 
as the place was, which he held in Semitic literature, he was 
scarcely known to the Russian public. There is scarcely any 
notice of his first published work in the Russian press. There are 
some attacks upon the conservative position he took up, especially 
at the conclusion of the Franco-German War. The other 
side of his literary activity was rich in its contents, and more 
valuable were his works on the history of the origins of religion. 
In 1863, Renan began to produce these works connected with 
his name on the ‘ History of the Origins of Christianity,’ on the 
basis of the Jatest researches, in which he made use of the critical 


results of the learned Germans of that day. This naturally 
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called forth here, as elsewhere, a very bitter polemic. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent our author from pursuing his researches, 
and from 1860 to 1865 ge the first volume of his work, 
‘Vie de Jesus,’ (the ninth edition appearing in 1863.) The 
book made an unwonted sensation in European literature, the 
echo of which, although in a weakened form, was also heard in 
Russian society. The work, however, was received and approved 
of by very few of any School in its entirety, not even by 
Positivists or Atheists, or even by Deistical free-thinkers. In 
Western Europe the book excited much attention. A whole 
library of books was written against it, but it did not penetrate 
into Russia: the works produced here against it were only 
some few brochures, and the impression produced was that 
Renan was somewhat of a dilletante! M. Tchniko then goes into 
a brief notice of Renan’s life, which has already been sufficiently 
before the public—his youth, his scientific mission to Palestine 
and the East, his elevation to the Academy of Sciences in succes- 
sion to Augustine Thierry, his appointment to the Chair of Hebrew 
in the Collége de France. The way was prepared for Renan 
by Strauss’s ‘ Leben Jesu,’ in which the Person of the Crucified 
was brought before the public mind, and excited a lively interest. 
Yet, it would be a mistake to say that Renan was merely a 
follower of Strauss. Without doubt the Frenchman took the 
elements of the problem from Strauss, yet he separated himself 
entirely from the author of the ‘Leben Jesu” in spirit and 
tendency. Strauss had not the history in view in the proper 
sense of the word—the history seemed to him lacking in substan- 
tiality from the insufficiency of the given facts—he assailed only 
the previously accepted theory, which he sought to place on a 
more rational foundation theologically. From this point of view 
Strauss took the position of a theologian and thinker of the 
School of Hegel. Renan, on the contrary, appeared much later, 
at a time when the Mythological School had, to a large extent, 
lost credit, asone who had been trained in the heart of Catholicism, 
from which he had advanced to take up the position of a free- 
thinker, and not belonging to any determinate theological group, 
possessing in a high degree the aesthetical sense and, and finally, 
by speciality, a philologue and an historian, remaining moreover 
to the end an historian and an exegete. Renan’s method de- 
pended, therefore, upon wide reading, and acquaintance with con- 
temporary research in Germany, to which he applied a remark- 
ably clear judgment. His position as a theologian was that of a 
moderate rationalist. M. Tchinko following Prof. Kozloff’s 
remarks on the similarity to Schopenhauer, which runs through 
M. Renan’s writings, and his strivings to take up a more 
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or less positive basis.—Hereupon comes the last article of a series 
on ‘ Beauty, Life and Creation,’ which is occupied more or less 
with discussions of an aesthetical kind. These are less interest- 
ing from their being little known save to a Russian audience, but 
there are gleams of insight which have an attractive character. 
The earlier authors, who treated the subject of aesthetics, had 
been content to regard it as nothing in particular from the scien- 
tific point of view. The subject, however, came into different 
hands. In 1866, a brochure issued from the press, containing a 
number of dissertations, in which the author assailed the positions 
of Tchernishoffski and the syncretism which he defended on the 
basis of the writings of Vischer, with which he undertook to ac- 
quaint the Russian public. The author, a M. Stutcheffski, had 
just returned from abroad, where he had been engaged for some 
time in the study of the history of Philosophy and Aesthetics, 
Art and Literature. Unluckily, his proofs, intermingled with 
copious extracts from the aesthetics of Viedine, were couched in 
a style which could not recommend them to his readers. It is 
impossible to follow the author of the article in his account of the 
aesthetical controversies which were successively raised, but he 
finally discovers that the work of Prince Volkonsky is scarcely 
satisfactory in doing that which it pretends to do, i.¢., to give an 
indication of the new direction, in questions of art and artistic 
literature, taken here of late years.—This article is followed by a 
paper read at a sitting of the Psychological Society in Moscow, 
in which M. Ivantzoff deals with the problem as to the existence 
of an external world. The author, AL N. Ivantzoff, begins in 
this fashion: ‘There is a problem, which, at the first glance, 
seems very simple, or even wholly naive in its character, and 
which, nevertheless, on further attempts to resolve it, shows 
itself to be far from light, or we may even go further and say 
that presently it is discovered to be an impossible problem.’ He 
then compares it to squaring the circle or the problem of per- 
petual motion. These problems, indeed, as our author admits, 
are susceptible of being resolved after a practical fashion, and 
why not this other as to the actual existence of an external 
world? The author next proceeds to posit the problem. The 
gist of it consists in this: Siew are we to prove the existence of 
an external world? The answer, it would seem, is easy. To 
the ordinary man, whose mind has not been ‘sicklied over by the 
pale cast of thought,’ to raise the question seems empty and vain. 
How can we doubt the existence of the world in which we live ? 
As ancient historians usually began with the Creation, so natur- 
ally our author starts with the fathers of modern philosophy, 
Bacon and Descartes. He then comes to Kant, the father of the 
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Critical School. But these agree in the final enquiry as to the 
possibility and validity of our knowledge of objects. Then, in 
the second place, the outcome of our modern philosophy is ideal- 
ism as the proper result of criticism. That is to say, the general 
result, of the critical investigation of our knowledge and beliefs, 
is that we know only our own sensations and presentations, the 
constituent elements of our consciousness, and not things as they 
exist in reality. From this point of view, the modern philosophy 
shows itself to be idealistic in character and in its special deduc- 
tions, if not in all its various representations. This is summed 
up in the following statement : ‘ We do not know things without 
us ; we know only the constitution of our own consciousness, the 
objects which appear to us are our presentations, and we must 
regard whatever is without us as unknown in itself and in regard 
to what it is in itself” Such being the case, how am I to show 
that my sensations and presentations have anything correspond- 
ing to them in actual reality. Hence it is concluded the problem 
of the existence of the external world is for us theoretically in- 
soluble. But the question may be further dealt with, by showing 
how far we may appropriate to a conclusion and to what degree 
of exactness. The editor, Professor Grote, strikes in here in a 
note and shows that the existence of the will, as a power in man, 
‘ with its necessary postulate of action, implies an outward world as 
the sphere of action; unless we are to go so far in our doubt as to 
call in question the first position of Descartes’ cogito ergo sum, 
transferred by the relation of the actor to the Will. I act, and 
therefore ‘ my acting implies a sphere of action.’ But the author 
continues in a lengthened paper to look at one side of the argu- 
ment, hardly at both sides, but mainly on the sceptical side of 
the question ; for, as Prof. Grote, the editor, remarks in the note 
just referred to, that he decides the questions almost 4 priori. In 
the second section, into which his paper is divided, he looks at 
the question from the practical point of view; and he comments 
first of all on the fact that while Descartes set out with Universal 
Scepticism, on this point his scepticism was not sincere, and that 
this is visible from the powerful way in which he combats the 
common, sound sense in a philosophical, logically consequent 
doubt, as to the existence of the external world, and that the his- 
tory of philosophy shows how seldom has been a strictly conse- 
quent scepticism, and comes finally to the conclusion, which he 
puts in italics, that the existence of the world without us, is com- 
monly received, or held as a matter of faith. Such being the pre- 
conceived conclusion of our author, it is not necessary to follow 
him in his notices of the philosophies of Berkeley and Leibnitz ; 
on this point he has to admit, that those who are the students of 
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physical-science are opposed to him: he quotes Prof. Tait on the 
‘ Properties of Matter,’ but he strives to turn the point of this 
fact by showing that these natural philosophers would get on 
equally well with their studies, if we only leave them our mental 
presentations without admitting their external validity. Our 
author does not, however,*finish his paper, and therefore we may 
with propriety await his last words on the subject.—To this scep- 
tica] discussion succeeds a paper on ‘ Fashionable Theories,’ more 
especially as they appear in our own time, and in all the various 
fields of knowledge, study and endeavour, scientific, financial, 
political and social. He enumerates a — of the ‘ Fashion- 
able Theorists’ of our day, Buchner, Moleschott, Prudhon, 
Buckle, Lassalle, Marx, Schopenhauer, Diiring, and finally Her- 
bert Spencer, for the last of whom he professes considerable 
reverence. Presently, however, we find that M. Cementkoffski, 
for such is the author’s name, is not so sanguine as to the success 
of these ‘Fashionable Theories’ on which he has elected to write. 
He notices the tendency to disappointment and disillusion, noted 
by Turgeneff in his ‘Fathers and Children,’ his ‘ Smoke,’ and 
finally in ‘ Newland.’ The necessity to obtain daily bread is a 
great hindrance to the successful working out of these ‘ Fashion- 
able Theories.’ He notices the potency of ‘but’ in our own day, 
more especially amongst those who have to treat of the forward 
movement in regard to these theories. This ‘but’ in our own 
day is met at every step. Popular enlightenment and progress 
are great things, and would advance much faster but for this 
fatal ‘but,’ which is always putting in its oar. He notices that 
the writers of a past age, who gave themselves up almost fana- 
tically to the interests of popular enlightenment, were not 
troubled as we are with the fatal interference of this negative 
conjunction. He notices also, in passing, the not very successful 
results which are reached in the Celestial Empire, where it may 
be said, that society, as a whole, is organised precisely towards 
the accomplishment of this popular enlightenment. Finally, he 
comes to one of his greatest favourites, our own Herbert Spencer, 
particularly as he has been shortened, epitomised, and his ve 

essence extracted to his own satisfaction by Mr. Howard Collins. 
Here, in the theories of the day, we are at the very height of the 
fashion. Here, all is in ‘ Progress’; all is being ‘evolved,’ ‘ in- 
tegrated’ and ‘differentiated.’ Still the joy of, our author over this 
new treasure of ‘ Fashionable Theories,’ visibly increased as it is 
indeed, by the fact that it has had the essence extracted, and been 
put into a more portable form by Mr. Howard Collins, is lessened 
and the ‘pale cast of thought’ falls upon the glow of his newly 
born delight, at the thought that it has‘had whole generations of 
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predecessors, beginning with the ‘ Cogito ergo sum’ of Descartes, 
the ‘absolute ego’ of Fichte, etc., and is thus, it is to be feared, 
equally doomed, like these venerable passwords to have succes- 
sors. ‘To this somewhat sceptical view of the leading ‘ thoughts’ 
of our day, if not of the ‘things’ by which the minds of men are 
occupied, we come to what the editor, in a note, calls the result 
of a ‘truly lyrical mood of exaltation,’ which, from the days of 
Plato has never been wholly strange to philosophy, and which 
its author designates ‘The Secret of Creation, an Indication.’ 
The author seeks to account for this lack of the creative in the 
artists of the present day. This, he holds, is owing to the con- 
ditions of the life of the time. The author of former times 
lived almost exclusively for this end, and turned the circumstances 
and conditions of the society in which he lived to account. Our 
author holds that it is different with the present generation of 
writers, etc. They have scarcely tasted their first success, when 
they immediately place themselves apart, thirst for glory and 
external success, and hold that their mission is fulfilled. And 
what have they done? Written a narrative or two, produced 
one or two pictures, an opera or a drama! Then the author notices 
a greater taste for enjoyment. The artist would reap the fruit 
of his labours well nigh before he has entered the field. Finally, 
he holds that the decay of the creative faculty is coupled with 
a materialistic world-conception, and the belief that man himself 
is only a higher animal, without soul, immortality, free will, or 
relation to God !—The general part of our journal is concluded 
by another paper, the present being the fourth—‘On the 
Significance of Love,’ by M. Wladimir Solovieff. He enters 
here upon somewhat metaphysical grounds in relation to the 
union of the sexes. There are some very curious things, which 
are an outcome of this relation, eg., what our author names, 
fetichism of love, such as _— some portion of the clothing, 
etc., belonging to the other sex, but mostly the male, of articles 
belonging to the female. Our author notices in the manifold 
forms, which this passion takes, and the character which it 
assumes, that these are not only animal and moral,—social, but 
also that there is a third element of a higher character, the 
spiritual, mystical or divine. There is the mystical union, which 
marriage is used in Scripture to prefigure, which points towards 
that union in God, which will be the highest and most perfect 
state of humanity. On this lofty subject our author expatiates 
in the last part of his article, which has not, however, reached a 
final conclusion.—The special part of the journal begins with a 
very able article by the editor, on ‘ Leibnitz and his School,’ and 
is followed by other two articles, the first by M. Tchelpanoff, on 
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the ‘ Fundamental element of Evolutional Monadology,’ and the 
second by M. Minor, on ‘ Physiognomical changes in nervous 
and mental diseases.’ This is followed by the usual reviews of 
books, and Bibliography. 

RoosKAHYAH Mys~—Russian Opinion—(June, July, and 
August).—These three bulky numbers contain: (1) An addi- 
tional 69 pages of the correspondence between ‘ Alexander Ivano- 
vich Hertzen and Natalie Alexandrovna Zakharin;’ (2) chapters 
xxi. to lviii. of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s romance, ‘Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,’ translated by V. M.S.; (3) five pieces of ‘ Poetry,’ 
by K. D. Balmont, D.S. Merezhkofski, $.G., and V. L. Valichko 
(two); (4) a short tale from life, entitled ‘ Major Bobkoff and 
his Orphans,’ by V. I. Nemirovich-Danchenko; (5) ‘ Buddha 
the Blessed,’ an Indian legend, translated from the Polish of 
Henry Senkovich by V. M. L.; (6) ‘An International Family,’ 
a fantastic picture by M. Anyoutin, the nom de plume of M. N. 
Remezoff ; (7) a further portion of the lengthy review by M. A. 
A. of the ‘ Life and Letters of Charles Darwin ;’ (8) a public 
lecture delivered in the University of Dorpat, by J. A. Baudouin 
de Courtenay, entitled, ‘ Of (or concerning) Slavs in Italy ;’ (9) 
the completion of I. A. Goloobeff’s essay on ‘Taxation and 
National Economy ;’ (10) two additional instalments of P. N. 
Milyoukoff’s essay, or rather treatise, entitled, ‘ Chief Current of 
Russian Historical Thought in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries ;’ (11) ‘ Berlin Life,’ a series of observations by a 
Frenchman, extending over 25 pages; (12) ‘ Montesquieu,’ a 
review of Ad. Frank’s ‘ Reformateurs et Publicistes de ’ Europe,’ 
by I. K.; (13) ‘French Sentiment Concerning the Tcheks,’ a 
translation from Alfred Rambaud’s contribution to the Journal 
des Débats, entitled ‘ Le mouvement tchéque ;’ (14) ‘ Scientific 
Views,’ containing a lengthy paper by B. F. Brandt on ‘Con- 
federated Enterprise in the United States of North America,’ 
an exposition of the modern Syndicate or Trust system, at pre- 
sent so popular with capitalists ; ‘ A Radical Question in Anthrop- 
ology,’ by M. A. Menzbeer; and a paper on ‘The domain of 
Psychiatry,” by A. N. Alelekoff; (15) ‘Home Review,’ which 
contains little of interest to strangers, the cholera scourge not 
being once alluded to, though already in evidence in August; 
(16) ‘ Foreign Review,’ by V. A. Goltseff, which notices in a 
clear and concise manner the growing militarism of the great 
European powers; French greed in Siam; Mr. Gladstone’s 

arliamentary business; Lord MRosebery’s interference in 
Markey’s mismanaged Armenian affairs, and other current 
matters; (17) ‘Outlines of Provincial Life,’ two thoughtful 
papers, the first anonymous, the second signed I. I. Ivanyoukoff ; 
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(18) * History of our Society,’ a review by M. A. Protopopoff of 
A. V. Nikitenka’s ‘ Records and Diary ’ (Zapiski i dnevnik) from 
1826 to 1877, in three volumes ; (19) the ‘ Bibliographic Division,’ 
which contains notices of 107 works, the only one in English 
being ‘A History of Socialism,’ by Thomas Kirkup; (20) 
‘ Sopernitsa,’ a romance by Fr. Koppe, translated from the French 
by M. N. R., complete; (21) ‘The Religio-Social Ideal of the 
Western Christians of the Fifth Century,’ a review of Prince 
Eugene Troubetskoi’s work, entitled ‘ Universal Contemplations 
(Mircsozertsanie) of the Blessed Augustine’; (22) ‘ Certain 
special organizations for the work of victualling the extreme 
parts of Nizhegorod,’ by V. G. Korolenko; (23) ‘ Personal 
Perfection and Change in form of Society,’ a review of a new 
work by Tard, entitled « Les transformations du Droit,’ by L. E. 
Obolenski ; (24) a reply to the ‘ Oproverzhenie, or Refutation 
in our last number, signed ‘A Provincial Observer’; (25) ‘A 
Great Sinner,’ the first moiety of a story by D. N. Mamin-Sibiryak; 
(26) ‘Grandfather Timothy,’ a complete tale by M. V. Holmo- 
goroff ; 27) «A Polish Family,’ the commencement of a romance 
by Henry Senkevich, translated from the Polish by V. M. L.; 
C8) ‘National Courts in Western Russia,’ an historical outline, 

rst moiety, by A. Y. Efimenko; (29) ‘A Glance at the Relation 
of Russia to Europe,’ by Count L. A. Kamarofski ;’ (30) ‘ The 
Historical Method in Biology,’ by K. A. Timiryahzeff; (31) ‘My 
Canicula,’ or summer vacation days of M. N. Remezoff, embrac- 
ing visits to Odessa, Constantinople, Pirzeus, Athens, Alexandria, 
Cairo, and the Pyramids; (32) ‘The Women of the United 
States,’ first moiety of a review of C. de Varigny’s work in 
French of the same title, by V. M. R.; (83) another first moiety 
of review, of the German edition LY Alfred Dove of the ‘ Auto- 
biography of L. von Ranke,’ by E. N. Shchepkin; and (34) an 
important historical and financial paper by V. V. Biryoukovich, 
entitled, ‘ The Imperial Bank.’ 

Note.—The following explanation of a Polish word, not in use 
in Russia proper, was sent too late for insertion in onr last 
number. It has reference to item 28, page 214—* Gminna’ is a 
division of a government larger than the English Hundred, but 
not so important as a County. The title, ‘ V’Gminnom Soodey,’ 
might thus have been indifferently, though in neither case cor- 
rectly, styled, ‘A Hundred Court,’ or ‘A County Court.’ 


ITALY. 


La Nuova Anroroeia (July Ist).—Professor Giacomo 
Barzellotti continues his notice of ‘Hippolyte Adolphe Taine,’ 
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dwelling more especially on his mental characteristics, and point- 
ing out that a system of philosophy is not to be looked for in his 
works, but that he was rather bent on showing the way to fol- 
low in working out ideas.—Raffaele De Cesare gives us a bio- 
graphical sketch of ‘ Silvio Spaventa,’ the lately-deceased patriot 
and companion of Carlo Poerio, with whom he undertook the 
journey to England in 1859, when they met with such an en- 
thusiastic reception in London. It is an interesting account of 
these more stirring events of Spaventa’s life, as well as of the 
part he took in public life after his dream of a united Italy had 
been realized. Ugo and Parisina, History and Legend according 
to Recent Documents,’ continued by Angelo Solestin, contains 
interesting glimpses of domestic details, costume and household 
expenses at the Court of Ferrara in the sixteenth century. The 
author points out how far the real tragedy associated with the 
name of Ugo differs from Byron’s poetical version of it.—The 
prolific novelist, Anton Giulio Barrili continues his ‘ Drama of St. 
George,’ and Arturo Galanti writes of the Ticinese Revolution of 
1890-93.—Pompeo Molmenti, the well known Venetian historian, 
proceeds with the ‘Bands and Banditti of the Venetian Republic,’ 
and Guiseppe Sergi reviews a work on *‘ Woman as a Criminal,’ 
in which he advocates the view that :— 
* Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions matched with mine 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.’ 

by declaring woman as incapable of the lowest depths of crime as 
she is of the sublimest heights of virtue-——(July 16th).—Enrico 
Panzacchi has an interesting article, ‘ For Art in Italy,’ lamenting 
the neglect of the study of the history of art in modern Italy. 
He tells us how he was led to realize its scantiness by a post-card 
from a German professor, requesting information respecting 
writers on this subject of the present century. This post-card, 
although he kept it before his eyes for a length of time, he had 
found impossible to answer, there being, according to him, no 
historian of art at the present day in Italy—the cradle of modern 
art.—Alessandro Chiapelli treats of ‘The Fragments just Dis- 
covered of a Gospel and Apocalypse of St. Peter,’ a codex found 
in the excavation of some Christian tombs at Akhim in Upper 
Egypt, together with one purporting to be the Apocalypse of 
Enoch. The so-called Gospel of St. Peter differs from those of 
the four evangelists chiefly by a certain melodramatic amplifica- 
tion of the narrative.—Giovanni Boglietti, writing on ‘ Toslan 
and Her Ancient Parliament,’ in anticipation of the result of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, takes occasion to review the origin 
and grounds of the long Anglo-Irish conflict.—Anton Barrili and 
Pompeo Molmenti continue respectively the romance and his- 
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torical Venetian study spoken of in last number, and G: B. Rossi 
has a short article on ‘The Yemen, and Last Arab Insurrection,’ 
while the ‘ Denunciation of the Latin League and the Monetary 
Situation’ are the subjects of a clear and forcible statement by 
Luigi Luzzati. 


La Nuova Anrotoegia (August 15).—Platonism in the 
poetry of Lorenzo de’ Medici, by Nicola Scalani, gives extracts 
in modernized Italian of Lorenzo’s poems, with a critical analysis 
of their contents and character.—Signor Adolfo Venturi in the 
‘Royal Palaces of Art’ has a graphic notice of the principal 
paintings in the picture-gallery of the Pallazo Pitti, classified 
according to the different schools, and accompanying the descrip- 
tion with art criticism and various historical notes which may 
serve to elucidate the subject or origin of each work in any way. 
The article is written in an interesting style, and is valuable 
in respect to the information it contains—‘The Monetary 
Situation,’ by Maggiorino Ferraris, shows the growth and causes 
of the present serious financial difficulties of Italy, and refers 
especially to the late investigations regarding the Bank of Rome 
and the scarcity of metallic currency.—Anton Barrili continues 
his romance, and Luigi Chiaia publishes some dispatches hitherto 
unedited of General Cialdini, with reference to the Tunis aifair 
of 1878. The strained relations between France and Italy which 
again threaten serious consequences, give a special interest to 
these documents at the present moment.—An anonymous writer 
contributes a description of the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
believing it to have suffered in some measure from the unfriendly 
criticism instigated and led by the New York press. Signor 
Bianco describes the discovery and position of a new star. 


La Nuova Anto.oeta (September Ist).—‘ The Records of 
Guido del Duca,’ by Francesco Torraco, is one of the countless 
commentaries of some passing allusion by Dante, and refers to a 

assage in the second canto of the ‘Purgatory.’ It is in fact a 
chapter from the history of Romagna in the thirteenth century. 
—Carlo Ferraris gives an interesting summary of statistical 
studieson the ‘Censusof Professions’ arising from the abandonment 
of the proposed Census of the Kingdom of Italy in 1891 on 
account of the expense it would entail. The author aims at 
showing the utility and desirableness of such a census, and 
indeed remembering all the important significance of statistics in 

arliamentary blue-books it is difficult to realize how government 
. Parliament can be carried on without them, even where the 
financial state of the country demands economy, as undoubtedly 
is the case with Italy at present.—The article on the ‘ Platonism 
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in Lorenzo de’ Medici’s Poetry ’ has a further instalment in this 
number, without however gaining in interest for the general reader. 
—By way of lighter reading, Orazio Grande gives us a novelette, 
‘Tl poeta,’ which opens as an idyl, and ue as a tragedy. 
—Giovanni Iforza has a biographical sketch of Charles Louis, 
the last duke of Lucca, and Alessandra Chiappelli continues his 
account of the newly discovered Apocalypse of St. Peter. The 
work as quoted shows a mixture of Judaic and Hellenic influences, 
the former being most manifest in the discourse of Christ, while 
the descriptions of paradise and the infernal regions with which 
it closes, while recalling the paintings of Fra Angelico on the one 
hand, and the Dantesque imagery on the other, have a distinctly 
Pagan character. The political summary of this number has an 
unwonted nnmber of exciting events to record with reference to 
the riots in the principal Italian cities, especially Naples, during 
the latter half of the August of this year. 


La RasseGNa NazionaLE (July 1st).—‘ Fra Geremia da 
Udine and his Relations with the Court of the Grand Duke of 
Francesco de Medici,’ by Lorenzo Grottanelli, is an interminable 
chapter of medizval history, running through various numbers 
of the review, such as the Italian historiographers delight in, for 
the noble art of condensation has yet to be studied by them, and 
their writings are often weighty more by quantity than quality.— 
A. Moglia has an article on the ‘Italian Episcopacy Accused of 
Liberalism, truly a strange charge to our ears, which it seems 
was brought forward in an article in the Osservatore Cattolica, 
last May, and which Signor Moglia endeavours eagerly to refute. 
—G. Salvadori, on ‘ Stoicism and Christianity,’ is a review of a 
work on the same subject by Salvatore Talamo.—There is a con- 
tinuation of the translation of ‘ The Last of the Cavaliers,’ and, 
since financial crises and monetary questions are the order of the 
day in Italy, we have a treatise on the ‘Credito Fondiario and 
Crises of Immoveable Property. —(July 16th).—In this number 
there is a continuation of the articles by Signor Grottanelli 
already mentioned. One on the ‘Soudan and the Mahdi,’ by 
Guiseppe Grabinsky, and ‘The Last of the Cavaliers. —In the 
ecclesiastical province we have ‘The Re-adjustment of Ecclesi- 
astical Property and the Religious Question, by Andrea 
Armamri, and as a cheerful piece of sensation after so much 
heavy matter, ‘Crito’ discourses on the guillotine during the 
French Revolution, deciding finally that the instrument by which 
death is legally inflicted is a secondary consideration, so long as 
the legal decorum is preserved and the act is not allowed to de- 
generate into a public spectacle. 
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La Rasseena NazIoNALE (August 16th).—This number has 
a further continuation of Grottanelli’s somewhat discursive 
article, and also of the ‘ Last of the Cavaliers.’—Ugo Ojetti has 
an article on the ‘Origin of the Constitution of the United 
States of America.’—Signor Cereti on ‘Arts and Absurd Theses’ 
in matters ecclesiastical, and an anonymous writer relates of 
‘Roman Charity’ in the times of the Empire.—Luigi Vitali 
publishes a lecture held in a Girls’ College at Milan, on ‘Religion 
and Woman,’ and ‘ Rome, the Government and the National 
Exhibition’ closes the number. 


La Rassrana Nazronat (September 1st).—The first article 
in this number is an article on Peré Lacordaire, with special 
reference to the part he took in political life—Giovanni Pozzi 
writes on ‘The Judicial Declaration of the rights of the father 
towards illegitimate children, deprecating a too close adoption of 
French laws on the subject.—Angelo Scalabrun continues his 
‘Travels on the Rio della Plata’ from a former number, and 
Signor Montedoro gives an account of the ‘ Congresso della Lega 
Nazionale in Riva de Trento.’—Raffaelo Ricci pleads for ‘ The 
Catholic Freedom of Voting at Elections,’ and the Archbishop 
Tagliaferri treats the religious problem of our day at great 
length, placing Christianity as the only true safeguard of 
civilzation and progress against the growing destructive forces 
of atheism and socialism—L. M. Billia has an article on 
‘Rosmini and the election of pastors of the Church,’ besides 
which is an exhaustive review of the ‘Odyssey of Woman,’ by 
Tullo Massarano, from the pen of Raffaelo Barbiera. The 
work, which is enriched by original illustrations by the author, 
seems to be a kind of apotheosis of woman eye all stages of 
history, and principal events in which she has taken part. She 
is however displayed more as a passive victim than as a free-agent 
in her own fate. 


RassEGNA DE ScrenzE SocraLi E Pouit1cHE (September Ist). 
—The editor opens this number with a short article on Aigues- 
Mortes, that district in the south of France which has attained 
such a fatal celebrity for Italy, and the same subject, as was to 
be expected, occupies a great part of the political chronicle of this 
number.—Signor G. Gorrini writes to advocate the foundation of 
‘A Woman’s College in Italy,’ first brought forward by the ex- 
minister, Ruggiero Bonghi, who has quoted the example of 
England in the higher education of women. Signor Gorrini 
passes in review what has been done in this direction in other 
countries of Europe, and in North and South America, but 
awards the palm to England.—Albino Nagy treats somewhat 
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lengthily of ‘The New Mysticism,’ basing his remarks on a 
pessimistic work by Max Nordan, who argues a gradual extinction . 
of the human race, in consequence of the increased nervous 
strain in the feverish struggle for existence, and the resulting 
degeneration in physical strength. The mental consequence 
being a philosophical tendency in this ‘end of a century’ towards 
mysticism, Signor Nagy takes upon himself to investigate and 
explain this more fully. 

Arontvio Stortco Irariano (No. 11, 1893).—Cornelio 
Desimoni writes on ‘ A map of the Holy land in the 14th Cen- 
bury,’ preserved in the state archives of Florence.—G. Papaleono 
on ‘ Justice at Trento under the episcopacy of John IV., with 
the original documents appended.’—Cesare Paoli and Eugenio 
Casaura have collected notices from some contemporary letters 
on Cosimo II. de’ Medici, and publish them at great length 
as material for the historian of that epoch.—Demetrius Marzio 
has an account of ‘The Reform of tne Calendar by the fifth 
Council of the Lateran,’ giving a fac-simile of the Papal decree. 

GIORNALE STORICO DELLA LETTERATURA ITALIANA (No. 
41).—‘ Luigi Pulci, a biographical study,’ by Guglielmo Volpi, 
with extracts from his poetry.—Conclusion of an article on 
‘Niccoli da Correggio,’ by Luzio Renier—‘The Epopee of 
Savoy at the Court of Charles Emanuele I.’—‘ Unpublished 
Letters of Pietro Giordani. —‘ New Sources of the Adone,’ 
by E. Sicardi.—‘ Riscontri Orientali,’ by Italo Pizzi. 


FRANCE. 


REVUE DE u’HisTorreE DES Reriecions (No. 3, 1893).—M. A. 
Barth continues here his ‘ Bulletin des Religions de l’Inde,’ or 
critical notices of the various important works that have recently 
appeared treating of, or dealing with, any of the problems con- 
nected with the ancient religious literature, or religious life of 
India. The list of works that pass under review is a somewhat 
formidable one, but M. Barth fins something to say of each, so 
as to guide inquirers, and especially students, in their selection of 
books likely to be helpful to them.—M. C. de Harlez gives a 
concise description of the contents of a work not much known by 
European scholars, but which is of great repute among the 
Taoists of China. Its Chinese title is Gan-shth-Tang, which M. 
de Harlez translates as La Lampe de la salle obscure. Itisa 
treatise, or rather a series of treatises on moral subjects, from 
various pens, some in prose, some in verse. M. de Harlez selects 
four of them, and gives a translation of them, to enable us to 
appreciate their worth, and the moral teaching of Taoism.—M. 
XXIl. 28 
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F. Picavet furnishes a very interesting study, under the title, 
‘Les rapports de la religion, et de la philosophie en Gréce.’ His 
sub-title will indicate the special point to which he here devotes 
attention,—‘ Epicure fondateur d’une religion nouvelle.’ The 
first part of his article is explanatory of the inter-relation between 
religion and the sciences and arts of progressive civilization. 
Each of the latter has been largely influenced by the former, and 
the former has in turn undergone modifications at their hands. 
In Greece this is seen as elsewhere ; and M. Picavet runs rapidly 
over the list of the more prominent thinkers prior to Epicurus, 
who sought to harmonize their philosophic thought and their 
religious beliefs, or accommodate the latter to the results of the 
former. But Epicurus reversed that process. M. Picavet posits 
for consideration these two questions. Had Epicurus a theory 
as to the gods—a theology? Was this theory more religious 
than philosophic? The first point might be affirmed from the 
fact that his followers were all preoccupied with theological 
questions, but can be proved from his letters preserved to us, 
which summarize his teaching, and from his forty-four maxims 
into which he condensed it for practical purposes. In these 
Epicurus affirms that the gods exist, and manifest themselves to 
us. He tells us their nature, and treats of their relations with 
the world and with men ; finally, he sets forth our duties towards 
the gods. Our author here sets himself to establish these points 
from the extant texts of Epicurus, and to answer the objections 
sometimes raised to this view of his teaching. M. Picavet’s 
exposition and defence are extremely’ interesting, and deserve 
consideration on the part of those who share the current ideas as 
to the negative character of Epicurus’ theology. The second 
point is also well brought out, and the fact is accounted for that 
so much hostility has been shown toward Epicurus and his school. 
—M. P. Regnaud breaks a lance with M. Barth in defence of 
his views on the nature of the Vedic prayers, which were the 
subject of some severe strictures in that writer’s ‘ Bulletin des 
Religions de l’Inde,’ in the preceding number of this Revue.— 
Book reviews, and the ‘Chronique’ for the two months follow ; 
but we miss two important and useful sections that have now no 
place in these pages, the ‘ Depouillement des periodiques,’ and the 
‘Bibliographie.’ They were of great value to the student of 
religions in this busy age, and gave him many a clue to articles 
and works he would not otherwise likely know of. 


REVUE DE L’Historre pes Rewieions (No 4, 1898.)—M. 
L. Goldziher furnishes a short paper on the import of the word 
sakina in the Koran, and its derivation. It has been generally 
regarded by Arabic scholars as derived from the verb sakana, 
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and as always denoting a subjective state or condition of the 
soul, that of tranquil restfulness. But M. Goldziher disputes 
this. He quotes several passages from the Koran where the 
word clearly denotes something objective, some manifestation of 
the deity visible to the eye. He is therefore inclined to regard 
it as a word borrowed from the Jews,—the ‘shechinah’ of later 
Judaism, the word which was employed by the _post-biblical 
writers to denote ‘the glory of the Lord,’ which was said to 
have shone over the ark. From this usage of the word M. 
Goldziher shows how the other meaning might easily have come 
to be attached to it.—M. Jules Deramey takes the next place 
with an article on ‘Les martyrs de Nedjran au pays des Homé- 
rites,’ a subject which M. J. Halévy very minutely discussed 
some months ago in the Revue des Etudes Juives. He gave good 
reasons for our holding in grave suspicion the documents in 
which the details of that persecution have come down to us. M. 
Deramey gives here an elaborate summary of those documentary 
testimonies, and discusses the causes that are said to have led to 
King Dhou-Nouwas instituting that persecution.—The first part 
of an article, which is an exceedingly interesting one, is furnished 
by Heer L. Knappert, a Dutch scholar. It is translated for the 
reader of this Revue from the Dutch by the redactor, M. Jean 
Reville. It made its appearance last year in the pages of the 
Dutch quarterly—the Bibliotheek van modern theologie en letter- 
kunde, a periodical which unfortunately has since ceased to a 

pear. The article is given here under the title ‘ De l'état actuel 
des études sur la mythologie germanique.’ In Dr. Rovers’ quar- 
terly it was simply titled ‘Germaansche Mythologie.’ Dr. Knap- 
pert’s is an original study, though he takes as a kind of ground- 
work for it two recent publications on the same subject, viz., E. 
H. Meyer’s volume Germanische Mythologie, the first of a series 
of Lehrbiicher der Germanischen Philologie, and E. Mogk’s article 
in Dr. Hermann Paul’s Grundrisz der Germanischen Philologie 
(Vol. I., pp. 982-1138). Both these writers treat their subject 
as belonging to the department of Philology, while Dr. Knap- 
pert regards it as coming under that of Hierography, a subsection 
of Theology. This is however rather a difference of names, as 
the Germans include under Philology now-a-days ‘ l’ensemble de 
la culture humaine.’ Both writers ¢eal with the popular beliefs 
of the ancient Germanic peoples in deities, genii, spirits of all 
kinds, and of the modes of worshipping them, or of os them 
and winning their good will. Heer nau in the part of his 
article translated here passes under review the principal conclu- 
sions which the scientific study of German mythology has led 
scholars to arive at.—M. G. Dumoutier describes a peculiar reli- 
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gious festival which he witnessed in a village in the Tonquin 
province of Annan, the village Phu-Dong. It is in commemora- 
tion of a victory gained there by the ancestors of the people over 
the Chinese, four hundred years before our era, and is celebrated 
with great enthusiasm still in the temple of the village. M. 
Dumoutier endeavours to separate the fact commemorated from 
the legendary form in which it is there narrated, and then de- 
scribes in detail the various processions and ceremonies of the 
festival as he observed them. The ancient battle and the events 
following upon it are represented in tableau vivants, and very 
artistically executed.—The book reviews include elaborate notices 
of Mr. George Laurence Gomme’s ‘Ethnology in Folk Lore,’ 
and F’. B. Jevons’ ‘ Plutarch’s Roman Questions, —the reprint 
issued last year by D. Nutt, in the series, Bibliotheque de 
Carabas. 


- REVUE DES RELIGIONS (No. 4, 1893).—Dreams play a very 
important réle in the life of all the Chinese, be they domiciled 
at home or in other lands. They have always, so far back as 
Chinese literature carries us, played the same part, and en- 
grossed a vast amount of attention. M.C. de Harlez, under the 
title, ‘ Miscellanées Chinois,’ gives the first place to this subject. 
He instances from the literature of China a long series of proofs 
of the faith always placed in dreams, and of the speculations 
as to their source in which the sages there have from time to 
time indulged. The interpretation of dreams has been re- 
duced to a science, and certain officials qualify themselves for 
the proper performance of the task. Dreams are the work of 
supernatural agents, but these work according to certain con- 
ditions of the body, as a general rule. If a person, e¢g., goes to 
sleep hungry his dreams will take one form, and if he has 
eaten too much they will take another. If he is slightly indis- 
posed or is very ill, if he sleeps on his back or with his face 
down, and so on, the character of his dreams change, and is 
pleasant or the reverse. It is chiefly, however, with dreams 
as indicating coming events that our author deals. The spirits 
who cause them have an admonitory purpose in view, but that 
—— is not always very clearly manifested in the form the 

reams take. It is almost invariably enigmatically indicated, 
and so it requires a prolonged study and discipline to qualify 
a — to read their purpose aright. M. de Harlez culls a 
selection of various kinds, and of the interpretations given to 
them. Virgin births, of which there have been plenty in the 
Celestial Empire, have always been preceded by some wonder- 
ful apparitions, and state appointments are frequently deter- 
mined by the King’s midnight visions. It is altogether a 
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curious chapter which M. de Harlez contributes in this section 
of his paper. The next section treats of the Chinese belief in 
the two spirits that possess every one’s body, the Huan and 
the Pe, and the part they respectively play in the daily life of 
the individual. Chinese philosophers have been far from 
unanimous in their opinions as to either point, and M. de 
Harlez touches on these diversities of view.—M. the Abbé 
Sauveplane continues his papers on the Babylonian Pantheon 
as revealed in the Istubar or Gilgames Legend; and the third 
instalment of the article on Buddhism follows it. Their details 
are too numerous for a summary, and we can only therefore 
call attention to them. 


REVUE DES ETUDES JUIVES (Nos. 1 and 2, 1893)—The issue 
of the second number so soon after the first regains for the 
Revue the ground it lost recently after the death of its late 
editor. Both numbers are very rich and varied in their con- 
tents. The first is prefaced by a lecture which was delivered 
before the Société des Etudes Juives in March last on ‘'l'ypes 
Juifs,’ by Dr. Victor Jacques, the Secretary of the Anthropo- 
logical Society at Brussels. Jews are popularly supposed to 
be everywhere very much alike, to have the same distinctive 
swarthiness of skin and peculiar cast of nose, etc. But there 
are fair Jews as well as dark ones, black Jews as well as white, 
and their features vary as much as their colour does, Dr. 
Jacques describes and discusses these types in a very interest- 
ing manner, and supports his views by elaborate tables of 
statistics drawn from all countries.—M. G. Marmier, in ‘ Re- 
cherches géographiques sur la Palestine,’ endeavours to define 
the geographical limits of the Israelite possessions in Palestine, 
and to determine the locality of various places and districts 
that have hitherto been matters of dispute, but which are 
mentioned in the Old Testament.—M. Theodore Reinach, 
under the title, ‘Quid Judaeo cum Verre?’ discusses Plutarch’s 
paragraph, in his life of Cicero, in which he attributes the 
query to Cicero. M. Reinach shows very conclusively that 
what is there stated as to Verres being of Jewish extraction 
and his having been once a slave, though then a freeman, is 
utterly erroneous, and that therefore Cicero was innocent of 
the pun attributed to him.—M. Mayer Lambert has a short 
paper, which will be interesting to Hebraists. It is on the 
usage of the vav conversive in Semitic tongues or dialects, and 
its occurrence in the text of the Bible—M. W. Bacher contri- 
butes a study in Talmudic lexicography & propos of the word 
mattarah, which occurs in Lam. iii. 12; 1 Sam. xx. 20; and 
Job, xvi. 2.—M. Israel Lévi treats of the Talmudic views given 
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expression to chiefly in Berakhot 18a 19a as to whether the 
dead have knowledge of what goes on on earth. He shows 
that Augustine entertained very similar views.—M. A. Epstein 
takes up the defence of the priority in age and superior 
authority of the Yalkout Schimeoni over that of the Yalkout 
Ha-Makhiri as against M. Gaster, who has recently advocated 
the claims of the latter in the pages of this Revue. The other 
articles in this number are ‘La familie de Yehiel de Pise,’ b 
M. D. Kaufmann; Les juifs de I’ empire ottoman au XI 
siecle,’ by M. Franco; ‘Notes complémentaires sur le repos 
oer des d4mes damnées,’ by ML I. Levi; ‘ Pinamou fils 
de Kail,’ by M. Hartwig Derenbourg.—In the second number 
we have a somewhat lengthy series of short papers, The first 
is on ‘ The title of the first book of the Maccabees.’ Accord- 
ing to Eusebius (Eccl. Hist. vi. 25,) it was entitled ‘Sarbeth 
Sarbaneel,’ and M. Sachs sets himself here to determine the 
exact meaning of these terms. He shows that the first of the 
two is the Aramaic equivalent of the Hebrew sherbet, sceptre, 
tribe, family, genealogy, while the latter was the original 
name of the priestly family to which Mattathias and his heroic 
sous belonged. The book was originally written to show that 
they were of pure priestly descent, and therefore it was put at 
first under the rubric ‘Sarabel Sarbaneel,’ ‘the genealogy of 
Sarbaneel.’ The priestly families took their names from the 
towns, villages, or districts where they lived. This place is 
called in 1 Mac. xiv. 28, ‘Sarramel,’ but M. Sachs shows how 
the letters of the latter gave place to those of the word Sar- 
baneel.—M. T. Reinach gives an inscription, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople, called Arnaut Keui. It is a 
funerary inscription, and he explains it and comments upon it. 
—M. Neumann furnishes an article on ‘ The influence of Rashi 
and other Jewish commentators on the “ Postille Perpetus ” 
of Nicolas de Lyre.’—M. Porges continues his account of the 
Hebrew narratives—the three principal ones, at least, pub- 
lished by the Historical Commission in regard to the Jews in 
Germany—regarding the persecution of the Jews gg the 
first Crusade.—M. Israél Lévi describes the condition of the 
Jews in Candia, or Crete, from 1380 to 1485, as revealed in a 
recent number of the Bibliotheque des Ecoles frangaises d’ Athenes 
et de Rome, No. 61.—M. A. Epstein gives a letter of Abraham 
ha-Yakhini, a learned preacher of Constantinople in 1674, to 
Nathan Guzati, accompanying it with a few historical notes. 
—M. Kaufmann concludes his paper on ‘ La familie de Yehiel 
de Pise.’—Senior Cardozo de Béthencourt continues his article 
on ‘Le tréser des Juifs sephardim.’—M. A. Lévy brings his 
‘ Notes on the history of the Jews in Saxony,’ to a close. The 
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other article is, ‘ Tranquillo vita corcos, bienfaiteur de la com- 
munanté de Carpentras, by M. D. Kaufmann. Shorter notes 
follow on various subjects; and a lecture, delivered before the 
Society by M. M. Bloch, on ‘L’oeuvre scolaire des juifs fran- 
¢ais depuis 1789,’ concludes the number. 


REVUE CELTIQUE (Juillet, 1893).—The first place in this 
interesting number is given to a short but instructive article by 
M. E. Ernault, entitled ‘Deux Bardes bretons.’ The couple of 
bards dealt with are Riwal and Guinglaff, the latter of whom 
was accounted a prophet. Both of them have been supposed, on 
the authority of certain dictionaries, to belong to as early a period 
as the third century. Misled by these authorities, M. de 
Villemarqué has assigned to them a similar period. The aim of 
M. Ernault here is to show that Riwal in reality belongs to as late 
a period as the sixteenth century, and that Guinglaff cannot be 
ge earlier than the 15th.—Dr. Whitely Stokes contributes a 
ist of the Old Irish glosses found in the abridgments of 
Philargyrus’ Scholia on the Bucolics, from the MS. in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, the glosses in the Florence MS. 
having been already published by Kuhn. A commentary is 
added.—A brief paper by the Abbé L. Duchesne contains an 
account of St. Patern, the first bishop of Vannes, and of the 
principal documents on which his life is based. There were two 
saints of the name Patern, who are often confounded. The 
other was long venerated at Lan Badarn Vaur, near Aberystwyth, 
in Wales.—‘T'wo Tales about Finn,’ is from Dr. Kuno Meyer. 
The tales are from the Stowe MS.—The editor, M. D’Arbois de 
Jubainville, discusses the word ‘ Teutates,’ and maintains that 
Teutates, for Teutatis, is a barbarism, but a barbarism teo 
solidly rooted in the French language to be easily expelled from 
it.—M. Max Nettlau continues his paper on ‘Tain bé Cuuiluge,’ 
and M. Ernault his ‘ Breton Studies, —The ‘ Melanges’ contains 
several interesting notes.—The first place in the ‘ Bibliographie ’ 
is given to a careful review of M. Loth’s, ‘ Les mots latins dans 
les langues brittoniques.’—This is followed by an equally careful 
notice of Standish f. O’Grady’s ‘ Silvia Gadelica,’ from the pen 
of Kuno Meyer, who has a good deal of fault to find with the 
work reviewed.—The ‘ Chronique’ is as usual full of interesting 
news.—The ‘ Periodiques’ is increasing in value. 


REVUE SEMITIQUE D’EPIGRAPHIE ET D‘HISTOIRE ANCIENNE. 
(:.0. 3, 1893).—M. J. Halévy continues and concludes here 
under the usual rubric, ‘ Recherches Bibliques,’ his interesting 
defence of the unity of the text of Genesis 1. iii. It may be re- 
membered that in the first section of his study, which was noticed 
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in our last issue, he subjected the text to a very minute critical 
examination, and then proceeded to compare it with the text of 
the Assyrian Creation-Tablets. He completes this comparison 
here, and then goes on to deal with the questions as to the date 
of composition of those narratives, and the writer’s purpose or 
object in penning them. He regards them as belonging to the 
document generally known as the J. document. He first states in 
brief the conclusions he has come to, and which he has often had 
occasion to make good in the course of these ‘ Recherches Bibli- 
ques,’ as to the date of both J. and E., and their amalgamation into 
one work. The data furnished by these narratives, when placed 
under the light of the recent discoveries in Babylonia and 
Assyria, all go to confirm the correctness of these conclusions. 
The Genesis text, according to M. Halévy, is a reduced and 
much altered version of the Assyrian Creation Myth, altered in 
accordance with the developing monotheistic conceptions of the 
writer, and to serve the purposes of religious edification. The 
idea that this was done by an Toraclite priest during the captivity, 
and to further the observance of the Sabbath, he sets aside as 
simply preposterous, and gives sound reasons for so doing. In 
the light of the revelations of the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets and 
the inscriptions found at Zindjirli, as to the use of the cuneiform 
writing in official and international communications, and in the 
light of the facts now known as to the extent of the Assyrian’s 
dominion and power from the eleventh to the ninth centuries in 
Western Asia, there can be no hesitation, he thinks, in seeing 
how easily Israelite scribes could then become acquainted with 
the Assyrian Myth. And, as the other data in the J. document 

int to the reign of Solomon for its composition, it is safe to re- 
gard that as its true date. As to the purpose of the writer, M. 

alévy says, that just as the aim of the Assyrian Myth was to 
glorify Marduk above the other gods, so the aim of the creation 
narratives in Genesis was the glorification of Jahve above the 
other Elohim. Its object was to strengthen the hands of those 
who were opposing idolatry, and to further the supremacy—the 
exclusive supremacy of Jahve.—M. Halévy gives us also here a 
further instalment of the Tel-el-Amarna correspondence, giving 
transcriptions of the text and then translations of them. The 
letters here given are those of Rib-Adda, He continues also his 
examination and exposition of the inscriptions recently discovered 
at Zindjirli, elucidating the text by a series of valuable notes and 
comments. He furnishes translations of these also, as well as 
careful copies of the texts themselves. In a second section he 
discusses the peculiarities of the Hittite or Hetean languages, 
and the views of certain writers on them.—M. ©. Huart gives 
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an interesting account of the origin and authorship of the Arabic 
Ode of Ochkonwan, and translates it. His paper is not here con- 
cluded.—M. E. Drouin furnishes four sketches of figures and in- 
scriptions from tombs which are described as Fuberyrdunes, 
though the exact spot where the tombs were found is not indi- 
cated. He describes them, and gives a transcription and transla- 
tion of the inscriptions—M. H. Pognon, French Consul at 
Bagdad, gives an inscription found in Babylon some years ago 
on a brick. It is in Aramaic characters, aad is in the possession 
of M. Schoendoerffer—M. J. Perrachin continues his ‘ Notes 
Pour Histoire d'Ethiopie;’ and M. J. Halévy his ‘ Notes 


Sumériennes.’ 


Revvus Des Deux MonpeEs (August, September).—There 
is a tide in the affairs of magazines as of men, and we scarcely 
remember seeing that of the publication now before us at so low 
an ebb, in point of general interest, as it is in these numbers. 
After the penultimate instalment of the serial novel, ‘La 
Tourmente, by Paul Margueritte, we find a continuation of the 
series of sketches which M Bazin is devoting to ‘ The Italians of 
To-Day.’ This is followed by an article in which a writer whose 
name we do not remember having ever seen in the table of con- 
tents—M: J. Delom de Mézerac—sketches the history of the 
French bar during the twenty years—from 1790 to 1810—when 
it was thrown open to all and sundry, and points a moral for the 
benefit of those who have lately raised a cry against what they 
call the unjust monopoly of the legal profession—In ‘La 
Spéculation et la Banque, M. Lévy studies speculation in its 
legitimate effects and in its abuses, and also shows what a bank is, 
defining its function, and showing that it may, and sometimes 
should keep aloof from speculation. If to this we add M. Antoine 
de Eaporta’s paper on ‘ The viticultural congress at Montpellier,’ 
we shall have the contents of the first decidedly heavy number. 
—In the mid-monthly part, the most readable thing is a sketch, 
illustrative of an election campaign in England. For the rest, 
we find an instalment of the series of detains of the province of 
‘Franche-Comté,’ a paper on the exhibition of portraits of French 
writers and journalists of the century, a treatise, or rather a 
section of one, on funded property from Philippe-Auguste to 
Napoleon, and an article on the Arcachon basin. This also 
adie up a fairly tough morsel for the general reader—Coming 
to the month of September, we have a further instalment of 
‘ Les Italiens d’aujourd’hui, the southern provinces being those 
now dealt with. A descriptive sketch of the Bermudas and the 
Bahama islands—apparently the beginning of a series to be 
devoted to ‘le monde antilien,’ is the next item, and one of the 
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most readable.—The remarkable career of Lawrence Oliphant is 
recorded by M. P. Mille in an essay based on works familiar to 
most English readers.—After this we have what is really in- 
teresting in a way—a sketch of Berlin on its dark side, 
and, so to speak, from the police point of view. Though an 
instructive, it is not an edifying paper.—Finally, a valuable 
literary article is contributed by M. Brunetiére, whose subject is 
‘The Fabliau of the Middle-Ages,’ and who deals rather cavalierly 
with this greatly over-praised branch of French poetry.—In the 
last of the four numbers before us, a marked improvement is 
noticeable. The fragment of ‘The Memoirs of Pasquier,’ is 
certainly heavy enough reading; but immediately after it there 
is an excellent article on ‘The Zend-Avesta.’—A little more 
technical, though perfectly within the reach of the ordinary 
reader, is the most erudite and more instructive paper which M. 
Berthelot devotes to a sketch of the progress of chemistry 
amongst the ancients, and in the middle ages.—A_ slashing 
review of Herr Brandes’ history of the literature of the 19th 
century is also excellent reading—for all but Herr Brandes.— 
Three historical sketches, to which M. Gebhart gives the general 
name, ‘Autour d’une Tiare,’ are good, but rather puzzling ; 
whilst the last contribution we have to notice, ‘Les Revues 
Anglaises,’ is absolutely insignificant. 


GREECE. 


AtuHena (Vol. V., Pt. 2.) Contains the second part of G. N. 
Hatzidaki’s paper on ‘The Language Question in Greece,’ the 
former part of which appeared in the second volume. A con- 
siderable portion of the article is a by a translation of a 
Swedish paper on a kindred subject by Noreen. The writer 
takes up a position between the strict literary and colloquial 
parties, and considers that, as the first purpose of any language 
is to express and convey our ideas in the clearest way, we should 
be guided by utility rather than sentiment. The written lan- 
guage, such as it is, has proved insufficient for more than a 
limited class of purposes. But, on the other hand, he utters a 
warning against thinking that the language is enriched or im- 

roved, the farther one departs from the written language in 
eine of any colloquialism that may come to hand.—A note on 
the etymology of Mopéas by the same writer.—An elaborate paper 
on the Metaphors of Aristophanes as compared with those of the 
tragedians, by William Pecz.—An account of the celebrations on 
the occasion of the k. Kontos completing the 25th year of his pro- 
fessoriate in the National University.—(Vol. V., Pt. 3.) Contains 
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an inaugural address by Emmanuel Zolotas on ‘ New Testament 
Interpretation,’ which he thinks should be more attended to by 
Hellenic theologians.—D. Stauropoulos contributes a first instal- 
ment of ‘Inscriptions from Eretria.—There are also critical 
papers on ‘The Mimes of Herondas,’ ‘ Aristotle’s Politics,’ and 
the new fragments of Euripide’s ‘ Antiope.’ 


JOURNAL OF THE HisTORICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL Society 
oF GREECE (Vol. IV., Pt. 14, July 1893).—The Archimandrite 
Cyril Athanasiades gives us the lives of three Patriarchs of Jeru- 
salem, Paisios (f 1661), Parthenios, who occupied the throne from 
1737 to 1766, and Ephraim, who succeeded him on his resigna- 
tion, and died in 1771. All three seem to have been largely 
occupied in resisting Armenian and Latin aggressions on the 
Holy Places in Jerusalem.—The k. Markopolis prints four letters 
and proclamations relating to the Austrian oe of Naxos 
in 1826.—The Metropolitan of Belgrade contributes a pastoral 
letter of Gregory V. of Constantinople ; and two very interesting 
lists of MSS. etc., hidden for safety during raids. The MSS. 
are entirely Church books. In one list, mention is made of a 
‘copy of the Gospels from Chrysostom’s own hand without 
points.’ In a footnote we are told that in the Church of the An- 
nunciation in Belgrade, a Gospel is shown to the people on S. John 
Chrysostom’s day, as his autograph. It belongs however to the 
eighth or ninth century. But in S. George, in the same city, 
there is an MS. written in silver, containing SS. Matthew and 
Mark, on one leaf of which a note is written in a hand somewhat 
later than that of the text. The note says that the MS. was 
written by Chrysostom when he was a deacon. The other two 
Gospels, it says, were taken away by the owner, for no other 
reason than his admiration and regard of the saint, and they 
were destroyed at a later date by the Franks. The MS. was 
originally without breathings or accents. A page is reproduced 
in fac-simile——The k. Papandreas gives a sketch of the history 
of The School in Sopotos, which was so famous before the 
Revolution.—The k. Srordeles, gives an account of a game 
played in the neighbourhood of Philippopolis, which is evidently 
based upon memories of Turkish invasions. It is called ‘I ama 
Turk; I break the bond’ (i.e. of marriage)—The same writer 
prints chronological notes written inside some old books in the 
library of the Greek School ia Philippopolis.—John Schmitt 
publishes a ‘ Dream of love,’ by Marino Faliero, together with 
remarks on the identity of the author, and the ideas and language 
of the poem. According to popular Greek belief, every one’s 
fate is recorded in the Book of Fate. Amongst dther things 
one future partner’s life is written down. The poet is visited by 
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the Queen of Love and Cupid, who wounds him with his arrow. 
He sees his beloved, but after a time the vision disappears, and 
he wakes to find himself alone—The k. Ant. Mompherratos 
prints the contents of a Nomokanon belonging to the thirteenth 
century. This copy is said to be the oldest extant.—The k. D. 
Bikelas publishes a letter of the French Phil-hellene Gustave 
Eichtal, dealing with Greek politics in 1834.—A. S. Diamantaras 
sends a swing-song from Kastellorhizia.—Sp. P. Lambros has a 
short account of the ‘Monastery of Vylize,’ in the same neigh- 
bourhood. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSALLE ET REVUE SvIssE (July, August, 
September).—We have already called attention to the study 
which M, Aug. Glardon devotes to Rudyard Kipling. In the 
first instalment, the writer endeavoured to determine the peculiar 
nature of Kipling’s talent, and the place to which he is entitled 
in English literature. Here he enters into a more particular ex- 
amination of his works, which he summarizes, and of which he 
translates some of the most striking passages. The whole essay 
is appreciative but eminently fair, and, on its own literary and 
critical merits, most enjoyable throughout.—The economical 
situation of Europe is considered, in a weighty article, by Dr. 
Burckhardt, who, on the whole, takes the optimistic view of 
things, and is of opinion that, considering at their worst, there 
is a maiked improvement in the condition of the lower classes.— 
‘En Patagonie,’ which runs through the whole quarter, is a most 
readable and interesting account of a visit paid by Dr. Machon 
to that little known tract extending from the Andes to the 
Atlantic, and from the Rio Colorado to the Straits of Magellan. 
—Another contribution to which we would call particular atten- 
tion, is that entitled ‘Les travaux des Femmes.’ In it the writer, 
Mlle. Berthe Vadier, sketches the history of fancy work from the 
‘remotest times. How far she comes down, we cannot yet say, as 
her interesting essay is not yet concluded.—In the second num- 
ber we again meet M. Glardon, who, continuing his study of the 
English novelists, devotes an excellent study, which goes over to 
the September part, to the works of Hall Caine. Here, too, he 
is in complete touch with his subject, to which he does justice, 
without closing his eyes to the defects of either the ‘ Bondman’ 
or the ‘ Scapegoat.’-—Another literary article of the best quality 
is that which M. Philippe Monier devotes to the domestic poetry 
of Italy. ‘A Bord d’un Cuirassé,’ ‘scarcely am any explana- 
tion. It is a popular description of an iron-clad, and is founded 
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upon Admiral von Werner’s book, ‘Die Kampfmittel zur See’ — 

he September part contains only one contribution, apart from 
light literature and ‘ chroniques,’ which has not already been 
mentioned, and that is the beginning of an essay on the hygiene 
of food and lodging. 


SPAIN. 


La Espana MopErna, Revista Ibero-Americana (July, 1893). 
—César Lombroso has a most interesting article on ‘ Criminal 
Anthropology,’ in which he discusses the question as to whether 
the science lias been carried further as a science or in literature, 
and he gives a resumé of the studies in Criminology of the 
famous writers of the time—especially Zola, Dostoynsky and 
Tolstoi. He especially admires Zola’s fidelity to nature in his 
‘Criminals, and it seems Zola acknowledges studying Lombroso 
for his characters! Yet he acknowledges that the exaggerations 
of the truth are not always useful in literature, seeing the truth 
is not always beautiful ; although the three novelists above cited 
are the only ones to his view who have introduced novelty into 
fiction of recent times. In ‘ Literary Customs of the Present 
Time,’ by E. Caro, he holds that the frivolity of the public is the 
true evil of the present day. All discussion disappears before a 
Radical negative. He does not believe that the great authorities 
of doctrine or of talent who impose themselves upon a generation 
will endure for any length of time——An article is begun on 
Zola’s ‘ Rougon-Macquart’ novels, by Pablo Alexis—A most 
interesting article by José Ramén Munida on ‘ Pre-Columbian 
Mexican Sculpture,’ tells us that the ancient Americans were 
behind in the technique of sculpture—behind, not so much owing 
to culture, but to their deficient aptitude for the great zsthetic 
conceptions, seen on all manual works that are current to-day in 
all the Indian Pueblos.—‘ Literary Impressions’ speak highly of 
the songs of D. Melchor Palon, but less of his finished pieces. 
When he sings to science he certainly does so with more sympathy 
than poetry.—S. Percy de la Greda has a novel highly recom- 
mended, ‘ Cabeza de Mujer,’ which ends tragically; while the 
‘Chronicles of D. Ricardo Sépilveda’ are described as enchant- 
ing in style. ‘ Castelar’s International Chronicle’ is remarkable 
for the grasp of the religious condition of Europe, on the text of 
‘The Union of the Latin and Greek Churches.’ He describes 
the difficulties in the way, but the Republican ends with leaving 
all to the God of justice and liberty !—(August).—More than 
half of this month’s space, like much of the ast in this Inter- 
national-Spanish magazine, is wholly taken up with translations. 
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There is a translation taking up quite half of the number, 
of the story of ‘Meta Holdenis’ of Victor Cherbuliez, a 
short tale of Daudet, and Sir John Lubbock’s ‘ Music.’ Even 
the article of César Lombroso is a translation from the Italian, 
entitled ‘The Criminal Type in Art.’ It is a suggestive little 
paper, in support of the dictum that in all masterpieces, particu- 
larly painting, the criminal type, as verified scientifically by the 
New School, has been understood by the Greek masters even in 
the most backward centuries. ‘The story of the Rougon- 
Macquart Novels’ of Zola is completed. In a criticism of Eugene 
Monton, French humourist, (also presumably a translation) we 
have an amusing discussion of why the French, who are ‘the 
most sparkling people in the world,’ should have to borrow this 
word from the English! The answer is incorrect. It ought to 
be, that the French word, ‘esprit,’ explains their wit—humour 
does not. ‘The Cock of the Steeple,’ by Monton, leaves but a 
few pages for Spanish matter; and a portion of this is occupied 
with the story of the Centenary in Chicago, as continued. It 
will be useful historically, but it is not specially entertaining. 
Castelar’s Chronicle is the pidce de resistance of this Magazine. 
He refers to the German Emperor’s faith in his divine mission, and 
speaks highly otherwise of his intelligence and strong will, his 
iron constitution, and a truly healthy control over himself, 
united to a more regular life and a less nervous one than could 
have been expected, seeing the character and ends of so many 
German princes. He is struck with the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria talking demagogy, and the Prince of Saxony turning a 
monk. He dwells sadly on the fact that the Republics of Spain 
and Portugal make so little progress in the junction of the two 
peoples to form an Iberian Republic; and considers that the 
present-day characteristic of peoples is to govern themselves, and 
this must be done before the hoped-for junction follows. Always an 
informing and eloquent paper.‘—Villegas’ Literary Impressions,’ 
gives high praise to ‘La Hembra,’ by Dr. Tusqueto, which is a 
credit not only to Caledonia but to all Spain! It is not easy to 
meet any superior to it among recent novels.—Topez de Gomara of 
Buenos Ayres, has written two books; one to show, by means of 
hypnotism the duality of man; the other to follow by construct- 
ing an ideal theory of spiritual existence, and fixing the normal 
principles, and the rules of conduct we ought to follow. They 
are called ‘La Ciencia del bien y del mal,’ and ‘La Nueva 
doctrina. —(September).—After the usual well chosen transla- 
tions from Russian, French and English sources, we come to an 
able article on ‘The Suffrage Called Universal,’ in which the 
claims of women and young men—under age—are considered ; 
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the right of a youth of 21 to balance the vote of the father of a 
family ; and other questions as to how the real will of a nation is 
to be better obtained than under the present system.— The End 
of Bohemia,’ ‘ Literary Influence of the Commune,’ by E. Caro, 
gives a critical examination of the life of Bohemia, its good work 
and its evil influences; its triumph under Rochefort in 1869; its 
demoralisation and madness under the Commune. He attributes 
much to literature, and quotes from a chapter, ‘ Victims of the 
book,’ which says, ‘ “ Seek for the woman,” said a judge. “* What 
I seek is the volume, the chapter, the page, the phrase. 

Joy, grief, love, revenges, our sobs, our laughs, passions, crimes, 
all is copied, all,” but Bohemia is away.’—Emilia Pardo Bazan 
has an article on ‘Zola’s Doctor Pascal,’ and this is a type of 
modern Spain, living largely on French thought and neglecting 
her own genius.—‘ Clothing in the Exhibition ’—retrospective 
art—is a study by Catalina Narviez.—More of the Centenary 
leads to ‘ Literary Impressions,’ in which Villegas complains of 
the neglect of Spanish plays for inferior French, and calls for a 
national awakening for the preservation of their own glories. 
Yes! there is too little of Spain in these magazines. 


HOLLAND. 


THEOLOGISCH TIJDSCHRIFT.—The eH number opens 
with a paper on ‘ Pastoral Theology,’ by Dr. J. Knappert. He 
reviews a German book on the subject, and sketches his own 
ideas of the order in which it should be taught. We gather that 
in Holland as well as in this country there is great need to have 
candidates for the ministry instructed in the theory of the 
Church, and of Church services, in the art of preaching and 
catechising, and in the theory and practice of missions. In 
Holland as in Scotland, it is disbelief in high churchism, the un- 
willingness to see in the Church anything more than a voluntary 
association, which has caused the neglect of the scientific study of 
the Church’s aims and methods. Dr. Knappert shows, however, 
that even taking the Church to be no more than a voluntary 
association of all who care for the Christian cause and desire to 
further it, such an association must have rules and a belief, and 
that there will be a right way and a wrong way in each part of 
her activity. Preaching is improving in Holland we hear; we 
earnestly trust it is being curtailed in length. The last Dutch 
sermon we listened to occupied an hour and three-quarters in 
delivery ; there was a pause after the hour—a verse was sung 
and bags were carried round twice—the sermon then went on 
again as before.—Professor Van Manen concludes his studies of 
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the Gospel of Peter. It does not add to our knowledge of the 
Gospel narrative, he concludes; but it shows that narrative to 
have been shorter before it took the form it has in our Synoptics; 
the new fragment carries us back in a way the others do not into 
the process through which the Gospels were formed. These 
articles are important and thorough, and give a complete list of 
publications and articles bearing on the subject up to date. 


DE Gids.—In the July, August and September numbers, 
considerable space is filled by a clever novelette, ‘ Royalty,’ 
by Louis Couperus. The dramatis persone are modern, and 
the scene, chiefly a fictitious capital on the banks of the 
Danube. The hero is a young crown prince, psychologically 
an extreme contrast to his autocratic ‘nflexible father. The 
young man early finds himself forced into opposition to the 

mperor, although just when his sympathies are aroused for 
the miseries of the people an attempt is made on his life 
by a socialist fanatic. He has a love passage with a middle- 
aged and very facile duchess, which presently ends in further 
disenchantment with life. Then a suitable royal bride is 
selected for him, and he is ordered to go and make her 
acquaintance. He finds her as miserable as himself, de- 
votedly attached to a man who has abandoned all hopes 
of her, and who has just married into a lower sphere. 
Though the prince romantically saves her life, he returns 
home so overwhelmed with the sadness of his lot, that his 
health is seriously affected. In a stormy interview with his 
father, he states his resolution to renounce the succession in 
favour of his younger brother ; his father’s words drive him to 
suicide, but he fails even in that, and the younger brother dies. 
Next, his wedding goes on, though at the moment when the 
joy-bells are pealing, the bride reads that her former lover has 
blown out his brains. Scarcely is the wedding—described at 
too great length, and with very obvious reference to a recent 
royal wedding, including torch dances by the ministers—past 
than the old Emperor is shot in his box in the opera. The 
prince, overcome by his constitutional edanahehe has yet 
strength to resist it, and all that is noble in him revives. He 
boldly accepts the new order of things and a revised constitu- 
tion. Through sympathy with him, his wife learns to love him 
and also to share his love for the people and to make sacrifices 
for their good. For her the future is full of promise as she 
stands by the cradle of ‘their son, whom the young Emperor 
can never look on without having his soul wrung with dark 
forebodings of the eventualities of life both for himself and the 
child. On the whole it is a remarkable story, especially suc- 
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cessful in its delineation of the Crown Prince’s character as 
affected by his situation.—August and September contain in 
two parts a most interesting study of the life and works of 
Renan, by Polak, who shows great insight and makes many 
original deductions, though possibly there is a little too much 
eulogy.—There are also two papers on Hugo de Groot in 
Paris, 1621-1625, by Professor H. C. Rogge. These contain a 
most careful record of all that is known of the life of De Groot 
in Paris, after his escape from prison in Holland, and not only 
so, but a fascinating account of his life in the great city, 
where, between the intrigues of the court of Louis XIIL, and 
the dangers arising from his enemies in Holland, it required 
the greatest wariness to be safe. De Groot is shewn to have 
been all through faithful to his high ideal of life, and to the 
principles for which he suffered. Yet though in exile, it is 
shewn that he enjoyed much compensation for his priva- 
tions in the society of the most cultivated and learned men 
of the day; and his home life is also vividly depicted — 
‘Conservative Scepticism’ is a review by Professor Spruyt 
of a rather curious and interesting work, ‘Humanity and Reli- 
gion, a sketch by an old man.’ In this sketch he strongly re- 
pudiates tiis century’s blind devotion to the dictates of natural 
science, and while he reverences religious faith as a proof that 
humanity seeks more than scientific knowledge and sensual 
joy, and aspires to some higher development, he, at the same 
time, does not profess to dogmatise about this, which, as well 
as the personal future of the individual, must more or less re- 
main a mystery.—Zola’s ‘ Doctor Pascal,’ is noticed as a distinct 
declension from his previous novels.—In September, Mr. J. N. 
van Hall gives a contribution to Goethe literature in his 
‘Goethe’s Frederica.’ His conclusion is ‘that Frederica was 
loved by Goethe, and that she, as Frau von Stein says in one 
of her letters, “loved Goethe more than he deserved :” that 
afterwards she showed towards the man who had forsaken her 
a forgiving gentle sweet spirit and let him go his way in 
peace. Thus the actual Frederica, in her homely simplicity, is 
really not far from the ideal Frederica of “ Dichtung and Wahr- 
heit,” so that the pastor’s daughter of Sesenheim may be per- 
mitted to retain in peace the honourable place so long accorded 
to her in literary history’—(October) begins with the first part 
of an article by Boekenoogen, on ‘The Nursery Rhymes of 
Holland,’ which are extremely numerous and curious. Most 
are ancient, and such as may be found in other countries, but 
the origin of some he traces to poems of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, once popular, but now forgotten, except in the perverted 
form of nursery rhymes.—An excellent article by Prof. de 
XXII. 29 
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Gooie is devoted to the ‘Investigation of the episode of the 
Bab and the Babi’s in general,’ a subject of the first importance 
to thousands in the East. His chief authority is Browne.— 
‘ The State Archives,’ by Riemsdijk, is a sketch of the history 
of the Dutch archives, with suggestions for a new law to de- 
fine what ought to be considered such, and to give proper 
regulations for the preservation of and access to both provin- 
cial collections and those of the capital.—Of lighter pieces, 
this number contains ‘Lucy,’ an extremely commonplace 
drama, without a single line of merit; the ‘ Elegy of Moschos,’ 
finely translated into blank verse by Dr. Koster; and several 
graceful pieces of verse by the never-failing Héléne Swarth. 
—lIbsen’s ‘Peer Gynt,’ hitherto not properly understood or 
appreciated, has its true interpretation from R. C. Boer. 


DENMARE. 


YFARBOOK FOR NORTHERN ARCHHZOLOGY AND HisToRY 
(Vol. VIIL, Part 2.)—In this part Dr. Angul Hammerich gives 
an exhaustive account of the important discoveries recently made 
by him in connection with the splendid trumpets (urer) belong- 
ing to the Bronze Age, which are mainly preserved in the Old 
Northern Museum at Copenhagen, and have nearly all been 
found within Denmark itself. The form, material, and musical 
properties of every specimen is carefully detailed, and the general 
conclusions as to the method of using the instruments, and the 
high stage of musical science required to produce them are of 
great interest. Dr. Hammerich also gives a brief account of the 
wind instruments known to the other ancient peoples, and claims 
for the lurer a great superiority in sweetness and variety of tone, 
a fact which he thinks may go to support the theory that the 
music of modern Europe is primarily derived from the Scandi- 
navian peoples. However this may be, the learned musician’s 
discoveries are an important ‘addition to our knowledge of the 
culture of the bronze period.—A short article by J. Kornerup 
describes his discovery of the portraits of King Valdemar Atter- 
dag and Queen helvig during the late restoration of St. Peter's 
Church at Nestved, and is illustrated by an engraving of Val- 
demar’s figure with the accompanying inscription. 


ICELAND. 


SunNaNFaRI (Vol. IL, July 1892—June 1893).—The second 
year’s issue of this illustrated monthly contains many interesting 
contributions to modern Icelandic literature. Among the 
illustrated biographical notices may be mentioned those on the 
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veteran historian Pall Melsted, on the late Mr. Arthur Reeves, 
editor of ‘The Finding of Wineland the Good,’ Bishop 
Gudbrandur, the translator of the Icelandic Bible, and Dr. 
Grimur Thomsen, who enjoys the reputation of being the 
only man in Iceland who now reads Greek for pleasure’s sake. 
Of the other prose articles the chief are :—Thorsteinn Erlings- 
son’s criticism of a new poem ‘ Gudrin Osvifsdéttir’ (founded 
on the Laxdaela Saga), where there are many sound remarks 
on recent Icelandic poetry, particularly on the ballads (rimur), 
which have been so much abused of late: an anonymous 
article on appeals to the Danish courts in Icelandic law-suits ; 
‘the Missionaries, a religious satire by Thorsteinn Erlingsson 
containing some excellent humour, and three articles by 


Olafur Davidsson on ‘The name Vinland on maps before the 
time of Columbus and his voyage to Iceland,’ a care- 
ful contribution to medieval geography. Many of the 
smaller notes on men and books are of considerable in- 
terest even in this country. Among the original verse 
here printed are some good pieces by Thorstein Erlingsson, 
that entitled ‘May First _ Sia particularly pretty and peculiarly 
melodious from its complicated rhymes. His ‘ War of the 
Gods’ is a rather new view of the succession of religions 
(Pagan, Roman Catholic and Lutheran) in the North, and 
has been censured in the organ of the Church. Of some 
interest here is his poem on the death of Sigurd Vigfusson, 
brother to the late Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson of Oxford. In the 
January part there is a beautiful piece on the New Year by Pall 
Olafsson. one of the older living poets, and in that for August, 
1892, an excellent translation of part of Tegnér’s ‘ Axel,’ by 
the late Rev. Bjérn Haldorsson. The metrical paraphrases from 
the sagas of Egill and Grettir would indicate that the taste for 
vimur still survives in Iceland—The whole volume is an 
interesting record of Icelandic literary activity, and as such 
worthy of all praise. 


TIMARIT HINS ISLENZKA BOKMENNTAFJELAGS (Journal of the 
Icelandic Literary Society).—The volume just issued for 1893 is of 
great interest. The first of the four long articles it contains is a 
‘History of the Latin schools in Iceland down to 1846,’ by Janus 
Jénsson, which comes very appropriately at a time when Iceland 
is following the modern tendency in giving up Latin as a neces- 
sary subject of education—The second article is one on ‘ Sea- 
monsters, by Benedikt Gréndal, who writes in an interesting 
way abovi the sea-serpent, mermaid, giant octopus, and other 
monsters of the kind.—‘The History of Icelandic Geography,’ 
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which Thorvald Thoroddsen put forth last year, receives here a 
valuable addition from Olaf Davidsson, who supplements it with 
many additional notes, mainly on the medisval maps.—Dr. 
Valtyr Gudmundsson contributes a review of books relating 
to Old Northern literature, published in 1891, chiefly the 
theories of Meyer and Mogk on the mythology, and of Zimmer 
and Bugge with regard to Celtic influence.—Baring Gould’s 
paraphrase of Grettir’s Saga is also noticed at some length. 





SKIRNIR (the summary of news for 1892) coutains, as it has 
done for the past few years, both the news from Iceland and the 
chief events in Europe. The former section is by Pélmi Palsson, 
and gives a general account of what has taken place in legisla- 
ture, the church, education, and trade, and a list of the more 
notable persons who have died during the year.—The summary 
of foreign news is by Dr. Jén Stefansson, with a section on 
Canada and the United States, by Einar Hjérleifsson.—The 
account of European politics for 1892, is very clear and inter- 
esting, and is followed by two pages on Tennyson, and a trans- 
lation of a leader on Iceland, which appeared in the Times on 
April 3, 1893.—Under the head of ‘ Literature,’ Dr. Stefansson 
deals in a lively style with representative men of the three 
Scandinavian peoples—Brandes, Bjérnson, and Strindberg.— 
A lengthy bibliography of books relating to Iceland, published 
within the past five years, is a valuable feature of this issue. 
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The Old Syriac Element in the Text of Codex Bezae. By 
FREDERICK Henry CHase, B.D. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


The subject of the origin of the Bezan text of the New Testament has 
for some time engaged the attention of scholars, and is of very considerable 
interest and importance. Among recent writers Mr. Rendel Harris has 
accounted for its frequent divergences from the true Greek text by attri- 
buting them to Latin influence. Principal Chase here enters upon a new 
and independent investigation of the subject, and has been led to a con- 
clusion which is at once different and of the greatest importance. The main 
elements of the theory he has formulated as the result of his studies may 
be best stated in his own words, which are these: (1). The Bezan text of 
the Acts is the result of an assimilation of a Greek text to a Syriac text. 
The extent indeed to which this work of assimilation has been carried out 
varies in different parts of the Bezan text. It reveals itself sometimes in 
the addition of a gloss, sometimes in the reconstruction of a paragraph, 
sometimes in the alteration of a word, or even of the form of a word. It 
never long remains inactive. (2). A marked characteristic of this Syriac 
text is its constant tendency to harmonize the text of the Acts with other 
parts of Scripture ; it weaves, that is, into its rendering of a particular 
passage phrases from other parts of the Acts, from the Gospels, the Pauline 
Epistles, and the Old Testament. (3). This Syriac text of the Acts, in 
which large portions of the Bezan text are based, is not the Syriac Vulgate. 
It is an old Syriac Version, in which, when the evidence derived from 
Codex D is supplemented by that derived from other sources, we can, I 
believe, from time to time discern traces of variations of reading. The 
conclusion that it is an Old Syriac text which lies behind Codex D is 
founded on the consideration of two lines of evidence—‘ external and 
internal.’ In proof of these conclusions Mr. Chase examines in detail, and 
in the order in which they occur, the characteristic Bezan readings in the 
first eight chapters of the Acts, and more briefly a selection of those which 
occur after the lacuna, in the remaining chapters in which the Greek text 
of the MS. is extant. The examination is extremely painstaking and 
minute. Incidentally the parts of the text of the recently-recovered Gospel 
of St. Peter are discussed. After a careful review of authorities Mr. Chase 
fixes the date of the Bezan text of the Acts:as at least as early as 180 a.p., 
and that of the old Syriac text which lies behind it, at shortly after, per- 
haps even some time before, the middle of the second century. As to the 
birth-place of the Bezan text of the Acts he believes there is good reason 
for naming Antioch for it. In supporting his conjecture he points to the 
fact that the similarly Syriacised Greek text in the Gospel of St. Peter was 
found in circulation at Rhossus, a town a few miles north of Antioch, by 
Serapion, Bishop of Antioch, 190-203 4.p. The bearings of the theory, so 
carefully supported by Mr. Chase, are for the study of the text of the New 
Testament of the greatest importance ; and his volume can not fail to 
attract the attention of scholars, and to be highly appreciated. 


Rosneath Past and Present. By WILLIAM CHARLES MAUGHAN. 
Paisley and London: Alex. Gardner. 1893. 
Mr, Maughan has here done a very serviceable piece of work. The 
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peninsula or ‘island’ of Rosneath is only some seven miles long by about 
two broad, and has never been the scene of any great historical event. 
Yet few and comparatively unimportant as the incidents connected with it 
are, Mr. Maughan has managed to weave them together into a very read- 
able story, and in fact to produce one of the best Scottish local histories we 
are acquainted with. The chief family on the peninsula is of course the 
Argyll. After them come the Colquhouns of Luss, who claim an antiquity 
greater even than the Campbells. Of these families Mr. Maughan, as in 
duty bound, gives an informing, if brief, account, and does not neglect 
others of less note. The fortunes of Rosneath Castle are narrated, and 
many incidents of interest are recorded. Wallace is not omitted from the 
story, and Bruce is nearly brought within the bounds of the parish. But 
it is in the ecclesiastical traditions of the place that Mr. Maughan is 
strongest. The Storys, father and son, Dugald Stewart, and the founder 
of the Andersonian College in Glasyow, have given a sort of celebrity to the 
place. Of the elder Story, we have a fairly detailed narrative, while Dr. 
John Campbell M‘Leod of Row, Carlyle and Irving, and other names 
known to fame appear in the annals. Chapters are also devoted to the 
topography of the peninsula ; some curious things are said about the re- 
markable boulders found in it, and there are many notes on its fauna and 
flora, amongst which last we have references to the famous silver firs. The 
Marquess of Lorne contributes some sonorous lines in which the history of 
the peninsula is succinctly told, and one or two notes. Mr. Maughan is at 
great pains to show how rapidly the place has developed in recent years, 
and what immense changes have occurred. Perhaps nowhere so well as in 
Mr. Maughan’s pages can one obtain so good or vivid an idea of the rapid 
strides the country has made during the last fifty years. 


The United States. An Outline of Political History, 1492— 
1871. By Gotpwin Smira, D.C.L. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


To Englishmen visiting the United States, and to Englishmen or Scots- 
men who are not, this volume, we should say, will be extremely welcome. 
It contains only an outline, it is true, but it is an outline sketched with 
remarkable skill. ne from the pen of Mr. Goldwin Smith, it could 
scarcely be otherwise. e doubt indeed whether he has produced any- 
thing equally brilliant, and we are certainly not aware of any work deal- 
ing with the same subject, which is at all comparable with it. In clear, 
terse, vigorous language, the political history of the United States, from 
its discovery by Columbus down to the close of the great Civil War, is 
sketched with a rapid and masterly hand. The interest never for a moment 
flags. The author's political theory or theories may not be always accept- 
able, but it is hardly possible not to admire his literary art. From 
American readers Mr. Goldwin Smith claims indulgence for the absence of 
details. We doubt, however, whether there is any necessity for any such 
claim being put in. Americans, we imagine, however familiar they may 
be with ‘ the main facts and the general relations of parties in the political 
history ’ of the United States, will be quite as well pleased as those who 
are not acquainted with these main facts and relations, to see them treated 
in so brilliant a way. In the event of this volume finding acceptance, we 
are promised a companion to it, treating with the same succinctness of the 
recent history of parties, and the questions at present engaging the atten- 
tion of the American mind. There is little chance of the volume not find- 
ing acceptance. It would be doing scant justice to the public to suppose 
there is. 
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Madoc: An Essay on the Discovery of America by Madoc ap 
Owen Gwynedd in the Twelfth Century. By THomas 
STEPHENS. Edited by Luywarcn Reynotps, B.A. Lon- 
don and New York. Longmans, Green, & Co. 1893. 


The title of Christopher Columbus to be the first European discoverer 
of America is disputed by the Welsh as well as by the Northmen. The 
evidence on which they base their claim may not be altogether convincing, 
nevertheless the belief that the new continent was discovered by Madoc 
ap Owen Gwynedd, some two centuries or more before the adventurous 
Genoese first stumbled upon it, has long been widely spread among the 
Welsh, and is to this day very tenaciously held and maintained among 
them. The history of Mr. Stephens’ essay is a singular illustration of this. 
Though only recently published, it was written as far back as the year 
1858, and was presented as one of the competitive essays at the Llangollen 
Eisteddfod, held in the September of that year, when a prize was offered 
‘for the best essay upon the discovery of America in the twelfth century 
by Prince Madoc ab Owain Gwynedd.’ Six essays were sent in. Five of 
them took the affirmative and assumed the truth of the Welsh tradition ; 
and one, Mr. Stephens’, took the negative, and denied the tale 


‘ How Madoc from the shores of Britain spread 
The adventurous sail.’ 


The judges pronounced Mr. Stephens’ essay, though it took the unpopular 
side, the best ; but the Committee, not favouring his views, set the judg- 
ment of the judges aside and declined to bestow upon him the prize, on 
the ground that the essay was not on the discovery, but on the non-dis- 
covery of America by Madoc. Much feeling was aroused, the Committee 
were expostulated with, and many angry words were spoken, but the Com- 
mittee stuck to their points and the prize was never awarded. The inci- 
dent was marked by other features over which it may be as well to pass. 
It is right to observe, however, that one member of the Committee, ‘ Carn 
Ingli,’ disapproved of his colleagues’ action, maintaining that the duty of 
the Committee was ministerial and not judicial, and saying ‘ that it was 
his desire that an award be made.’ As might be expected, the essay is a 
piece of careful writing, and contains an exhaustive examination of the 
subject. First of all we have the literature of the subject, the statements 
of various writers who have mentioned or dealt with it being given, such 
as the allusions to it in the Bardic poems, historical testimonies, and the 
stories of travellers. In the next place the affirmative view is examined, 
and then what is called the tentative view. Considerable space is afterwards 
devoted to the question as to the existence of ‘ Welsh Indians,’ after which 
the various arguments for and against the discovery by Madoc are gathered 
up and the question is finally decided in the negative. In Mr. Stephens’ 
opinion, the story is purely legendary, and had no existence till after the 
fifteenth century. The argument of the essay is calm and judicial in tone 
and is supported with great learning. Whether it will meet with general 
acceptance among Mr. Stephens’ countrymen is another question. Tradi- 
tional beliefs are not often put down by arguments. All the same, the - 
author has done a piece of work for which many will be thankful. As time 

passes it will have its effect in clearing away the mists of tradition and pre- 

paring the way for sound knowledge. The editor, Mr. Reynolds, has done 
his part with fidelity, and enriched the work with a number of excellent 
notes, 
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Saint Columba: His Life and Work. By the Rev. EDWARD 
ALEXANDER CooKE, M.A. 2nd Edition. Edinburgh: St. 
Giles Printing Company. 


Mr. Cooke has here written, as he could hardly fail, an interesting and 
entertaining account of the life and work of the Great Apostle to the North- 
ern Picts. That it is always reliable we cannot say. Had Mr. Cooke carried 
out his original aim, it might have been extremely valuable. That aim 
we are told, was ‘to write, with simplicity and conciseness, a memoir of 
the Saint based on facts drawn from genuine and authentic sources.’ As a 
matter of fact, however, his pages are simply a reflection of those of the 
Old Irish Life and Adamnan. These two Lives are certainly both genuine 
and authentic, but the same can scarcely be said of their statements. The 
imaginary or mythical element is so large and obvious in them that it is 
not a little remarkable to find a writer citing whole chapters from them as 
sober history. A critical life of the Great Saint is to be desired. Mr. 
Cooke’s is quite uncritical. All the same, having made abundant use of the 
two Lives mentioned above, and of Dr. Skene’s Celtic Scotland, Montalem- 
bert’s Monks of the West, and other works of a similar nature, he has 
written, as we have said, an interesting and entertaining narrative. The 
fact that his volume has reached a second edition is not without significance. 
In the next edition it may be as well to correct the statement on page 3 
that the Old Irish Life of St. Ninian was written by St. Ailred. Ailred is 
not known to have been the author of that Life. The Life which he did 
write is in Latin, and in fairly good Latin for the period. On page 61 
again, we are told that 8. Columba founded the monastery at Iona with 
150 monks, and on page 65 we have the statement that the monks were at 
first twelve in number, which is correct. On page 62 it is said : ‘ Adamnan 
makes frequent mention of the Abbot’s house or hut, at some distance from 
each other, built with planks, and situated on an eminence.’ Adamnan 
speaks of one hut, the ‘ tuguriolum ineninentiore loco fabricatum,’as usually 
occupied by Columba, but whether he was in the habit of occupying more, 
he does not say. The probability is he was not. At anyrate Mr. Cooke’s 
sentence is wrong and needs correction. The Scots of Britain are usually 
supposed to have been Christians, and to have brought their Christianity 
with them from Dalriada ; Mr. Cooke, however, attributes their conversion 
to S. Columba, (p. 74). No notice is taken of the alleged meeting between 
the Northern Apostle and St. Kentigern. A useful chapter has been added 
on the life and works of Adamnan, St. Columba’s famous biographer, but 
nothing is said of Cuimene the Fair, the Saint’s earliest biographer, and 
whose entire narrative has been almost literally transferred to his own 
pages by Adamnan. 


Robert Burns. Par AUGUSTE ANGELLIER, Docteur és Lettres, 
etc. Vol. L, La Vie; Vol. II., Les Oeuvres, Paris: 
Hachette & Cie., 1893. 


It is not often that a Frenchman ventures upon the somewhat thorny 
path of Scottish literature. Still less seldom is it that any of our Gallic 
neighbours devote anything like the prolonged and patient, and indeed affec- 
tionate, attention to a Scottish subject which M. Angellier has here 
devoted to the life and works of Burns. Asarule, Frenchmen, at least 
those of them who belong, or have belonged, to the present century, fight 
shy of Scotland and all its interests, — when the latter are bound up 
with the history of their own nation. M. Francisque-Michel and others 
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have made not a few contributions to Scottish history, and shown a lively 
interest in the famous 
‘ Weill keipit ancient alliance 
Maid betwix Scotland and the realme of France,’ 

and in many things connected with it, but for contributions to the history 
or study of Scottish literature, more especially of recent or comparatively 
recent times, we look almost in vain. Probably there are good reasons for 
it. For one thing, since the Union the necessity for the maintenance of 
that once ‘ weill keipit ancient alliance’ has ceased to exist. For another, 
since the Union was consummated, each of the two nations has gone its own 
way, and the interests of Scotland have been more and more identified 
with those of England, the ancient enemy of France. For a third, since 
the ancient alliance between France and Scotland was in force, no ‘ bright 
and particular star,’ with the single exception of Burns, has arisen in the 
firmament of Scottish literature, and appealed to more than national or 
local sympathies. And, perhaps as a fourth and last reason may be men- 
tioned, that, as a rule, except to our Teutonic brethren, such, for instance, 
as Dr. Schipper, whose edition of Dunbar is of quite exceptional merit, the 
difficulties in the way of a full and thorough appreciation of the purely 
Scottish literature are, for foreigners, apparently well nigh insurmount- 
able. As all the world is aware, Voltaire and his school could not abide 
Shakespeare. What these lights of French literature would have thought 
about Burns, Scotsmeén, it may be safely said, do not care to imagine. In 
M. Angellier, however, they will find one who is entirely to their mind. 
Few Scotsmen know their ‘Suan so well, and few are as well versed in all 
that pertains to Burns, his writings, or his times. The two volumes 
before us are without a rival. A glance at the ‘ Bibliographie,’ covering 
some thirty closely-printed octavo pages, at the end of the second volume, 
will show the care with which the author prepared himself for his labour, 
while the perusal of his pages will show the excellent manner in which he 
has made use of his materials. He has had the advantage, of course, of 
coming late in the day, after many capable hands have essayed to do justice 
to the genius of the poet, and after almost everything that can possibly be 
known about Burns has been given to the public; still, while taking his 
facts wherever they were to be found, M. Angellier has not been contented 
to follow in the beaten track of other biographers of Burns, but has struck 
out a new and independent path for himself, and written with singular 
freshness and originality. The first of the two volumes is devoted to an 
extended narrative of the poet’s life. The first thing that strikes one on 
perusal of its pages is the author’s perfect familiarity with the Burns coun- 
try. The descriptions of it are exceptionally vivid, and prove that 
whether M. Angellier has made one or many pilgrimages to it, he has cer- 
tainly been a diligent and interested observer. That he should have much 
or anything that is particularly new to tell about Burns was scarcely to be 
expected. The chief charm of his narrative is due to the new and brilliant 
setting which he gives to what was already known, and to the remarkably 
vivid way in which he makes the scenery of Burns's life live and move 
before one’s eyes. It would be easy to cite passage after passage in proof 
of this, but here citation is impossible. Reference, however, may be made 
to the description of Burns’s childhood, of his education, of the scenery 
around Alloway, of the religious condition of Scotland and of Burns’s con- 
flict with the clergy, of Edinburgh and Burns’s visit to it in 1786. The 
fulness of knowledge with which M. Angellier here, and elsewhere through- 
out the volumes, writes is surprising. For the interior life of the poet, 
he of course goes to the letters and poems, and interprets them with skill 
and fidelity. The second volume is devoted to an exposition and interpre- 
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tation of the poems. The first eighty pages, however, are taken up with 
a discussion as to the origin and history of Scottish poetry, with particular 
reference to the popular literature of ballads and songs. M. Angellier is 
not a followerof M. Taine, and inthe opening pages of the volumemakes some 
very pertinent remarks in reference to the theories set forth in the latter’s 
History of English Literature. For himself M. Angellier is content to take 
literature as he finds it, without setting up any hard and fast theory about 
its origin or the :nfluences that determine its character. His aim in dealing 
with the older literature is to show how Burns was affected by it. The chap- 
ters which follow are philosophical and literary rather than critical, and deal 
with such topics as ‘ Human Life in Burns,’ ‘ Burns as the Poet of Love,’ 
‘ The feeling for Nature in Burns.’ One section is specially devoted to the 
humour of Burns. All through, M. Angellier illustrates his statements 
with copious extracts from the poems. These are, as a rule, extremely 
well translated. There is a certain strangeness about the translations, and 
here and there a correction might be ventured, but on the whole they are 
singularly well done. It is to be hoped that the two volumes will soon see 
the light in the translation, which we understand is being made of them 
into English. But, translated or not translated, we have no hesitation in 
saying that they contain in every way the best account of the life and 
writings of Burns which, in a pretty extensive course of reading, it has 
been our fortune to meet with. 


Carmina Mariana: An English Anthology in Verse, in Honour 
of or in Relation to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Collected and 
arranged by OrBY SHIPLEY, M.A. London: Printed for the 
Editor by Spottiswoode & Co. 1893. 


Some years ago Mr. Orby Shipley did excellent service by compiling one 
of the best anthologies we have for the ecclesiastical year. His present 
work, though of a similar nature, is somewhat ditferent from his Annus 
Sanctus. As the title page bears, it is an anthology in verse, in honour of 
or in relation to the Virgin Mary. The aim which he has had before him 
has been ‘to exhibit within the compass of a single volume a considerable 
body of English verse, written in the past in connection with the name of 
Mary, and to present translations from foreign languages of poetry con- 
cerning our Blessed Lady, either of classical reputation in itself or repre- 
sentative of a numerous class or which bears the special ‘‘ imprimatur ” of 
the Church.’ The poems selected are gathered from a wide field, including 
such writers as Chaucer, Dante, Dunbar, Crashawe, Donne, Beattie, 
Shelley, Coleridge, Sir Edwin Arnold, Aubrey de Vere, Lewis Morris, 
Coventry Patmore, Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, and Lord Tennyson. 
The selection is Catholic in almost every sense of the word, and bears 
ample witness to the patience and tact of the compiler. Many of the poems 
are of great beauty, and the volume will prove itself acceptable to numbers. 
As a rule, devotional poems already familiar through hymn books and 
books of prayer, are excluded. On the other hand, though new transla- 
tions have been admitted, no new original poetry has. The poems are of 
all kinds and in all measures, and represent the poetry of many languages, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, as also Syriac and Armen- 
ian. As for the English poems, some of them are gathered from many out 
of the way corners, and have been written in all of the world, 
wherever, indeed, the English language is spoken. e volume is hand- 
somely printed, and contains a good index to the first lines. An index 
of authors would have been an improvement. This, however, may be sup- 
plied in the next edition. 
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The Maxims and Reflections of Goethe. Translated by T. Bartey 
SauNDERS. With a Preface. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


It was not until the year 1870 that Goethe’s Spriiche in Prosa appeared 
in a separate form in Germany, and from one point of view it is not at all 
surprising that no earlier attempt has been made to popularise them here. 
As a rule they are too high and severe to become rapidly popular. Sooner 
or later, however, they are sure to make their way and to become current, 
at least in literature. They touch upon most human subjects and number 
in all more than a thousand. Some of them have already found their way 
into English, chiefly through Eckermann and Carlyle. Mr. Saunders esti- 
mates the number of these at about a hundred and fifty. These, however, 
are but a small proportion. Nor have we here in Mr. Saunders’ transla- 
tion the rest. ery wisely he has restricted his efforts as a translator to 
a selection, for some of the sayings included in the Spriiche are of only a 
temporary or local nature. Generally speaking, Mr. Saunders’ selection 
is excellent, though some of those he has chosen might, without detraeting 
from the value of his book, have been left out, on the ground that they 
are not exactly true, or are scarcely more than commonplace. Something 
of this sort, however, might have been expected. Still there is quite suffi- 
cient pure gold in the volume to make it worth every one’s while to read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest what it says. In fact, with 
an exceedingly small proportion of exceptions, the sayings are remarkably 
brilliant. They are arranged under four heads—‘ Life and Character,’ 
‘ Literature and Art,’ ‘Science,’ and ‘Nature.’ In the selection of the 
sayings on Science, Mr. Saunders has had the assistance of Prof. Huxley, 
and Sir Frederick Leighton has done him a similar service in connection 
with the sayings on Art. Great credit is due to Mr. Saunders for the way 
in which he has overcome the difficulties in the way of rendering Goethe’s 
German, here not always the most lucid, into excellent English. His pre- 
face, extending to about fifty pages, forms an admirable introduction to 
the appreciation of the maxims. Long as it is, it is not a bit too long, and 
will be read with pleasure. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, Founded 
Mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by James A. H. Murray, D.C.L., ete. Part VII. 


Consignificant — Crouching. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 1893. 


Patiently and steadily Dr. Murray and his numerous band of assistants 
are carrying on their gigantic work. Whether they meet with the sym- 
pathy and encouragement they deserve we do not know; but from the 
notes which are here and there to be met with elsewhere, it might almost, if 
not altogether, be inferred that their pages are much less consulted than they 
might be. A work so thoroughly national and carried out on so magnifi- 
cent a scale, by men able and admirably equipped for the task they have 
in hand as Dr. Murray and his colleagues have proved themselves, de- 
serves the very heartiest and widest support. That they should proceed 
slowly is of the nature of the case. Every page and every column bears 
witness of indefatigable and extensive research, and implies an abundance 
of labour in other ways—labour too of a kind which cannot be hurried, but 
must necessarily be slow. The present part—to say nothing of the ad- 
vanced part, (E—Every) brought out some time ago under the joint-editor- 
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ship of Dr. Murray and Mr. Bradley—which brings the Dictionary down to 
‘ Crouching,’ contains 5,414 main words, or counting subordinate words 
and forms, 7,540. These words are all explained, while some thousands of 
obvious combinations which need no explanation have also been registered. 
The long series of words with the prefix ‘ con’—is at last finished, and an ex- 
tremely interesting series beginning with ‘cr’—is dealt with. Many of the 
words treated are of considerable historical interest, others are interesting 
because of their etymology and form-history, while ‘the sense development 
of other words i is not less noteworthy than their origin. The article under 
the word ‘ cross,’ is an admirable sample of what Dr. Murray and his col- 
leagues can do, and habitually do in these pages, in the way of giving the 
history of a word. Every point in connection with the word which it 
suggests to us, and many others, are dealt with in the most thorough and 
admirable way. One point only have we noticed as wanting. The O. E. 
réd, rood, is given a er the substantive, but under the past tense and 

ple. . while ‘crossed ’ and ‘ crost’ are given, there is no reference either 
Som or under ‘croise’ to the old Scotch ‘sanyt.’ The absence of this is 
not a defect ; attention is called to it in the hope that when the word is 
dealt with other forms may be looked for ; ‘sanyt’ being the only form 
known to the present writer. Strangely enough, ‘creile,’ ‘ Scottish 
Legends of the Saints,’ Paulus, 1. 20, an earlier example of ‘ creel’ than 
Wyntoun’s has not been registered. Very admirable is the treatment of 
‘creep,’ as also are those of ‘crib,’ ‘ cricket,’ ‘ crock,’ ‘ crook,’ ‘ crane,’ 
‘crank,’ ‘ crab,’ ‘crabbed,’ ‘ council’ and ‘counsel,’ ‘cottage’ and ‘ cottar,’ 
and many others. In fact it is simply wonderful how much interest is de- 
veloped in the words, and we might fill more than one page by merely 
setting down those articles to which special attention deserves to be drawn, 
on account of the novelty of the information they contain. 


Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. By W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM. 
With 214 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson and Herbert 
Railton. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1893. 


With the advance of civilization travelling, at least in Great Britain, has 
lost its romance. It is safer, speedier, more comfortable, but as dull and 
unromantic as ditch water. Incidents occur, but they are often of the 
most tragic kind. The traveller supplies himself with his papers, and then 
drops into his corner and simply waits, without even so much as the vision 
of a hot breakfast, or a roaring fire to relieve the tedium of the way. 
Humdrum, and humdrum of the most tedious kind, is the rule. It is some- 
thing positively refreshing to turn from modern experience to the times 
here depicted in Mr. Tristram’s volume. Imagination may of course have 
much to do with the change of feeling ; nevertheless one turns over Mr. 
Tristram’s pages with the keenest pleasure. To say they are interesting and 
racy is to give but a poor idea of their contents. ‘ In setting out on the 
Great Roads of England,’ he says, ‘whether in the lumbering six-inside 
vehicles of the seventeenth century, or in the light four-inside Fast 
Coaches which in about 1823 marked the meridian of road travelling, I 
propose to take an inconstant course of my own. And by inconstant I 
mean that I shall bind myself neither to time, place, nor consistency of 
attitude to my subject. I shall now look at it, for instance, in the com- 
pany of Mr. Stanley Harris . . . and other knights of the Ribbons, 

. . purely from the coachman’s point of view ; and then I shall look 
at it from the point of view of Miss Burney and Mr. Samuel Pepys. With 
kindred assistance I shall try to get some glimpses of the social life which 
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passed to and fro between London and the provinces from the time when 
men began to travel, up to the time when they began to arrive at places, 
but to travel no more. I shall show our ancestors of all ages in all kinds 
of costumes—trunk hose, doublet and ruffles, sacks and sarcinets, periwigs 
and full-bottomed coats, beavers and top-boots, busy at those nothings 
which make travelled life—eating, drinking, flirting, quarrelling, delivering 
up their purses, grumbling over their bills—a motley crowd of kings, 
queens, statesmen, highwaymen, generals, poets, wits, fine ladies, con- 
spirators, and coachmen. With the assistance of my able illustrators, I 
shall picture these worthies in all sorts of positions—on the road or off it, 
snowed up, in peril from the great waters, waiting for the stage coaches, 
etc., alighting at the inns—those inns for which England was once famous, 
with their broad corridors, their snug bars, their four-posted beds hung 
with silk, their sheets smelling of lavender, their choice cookery, their 
claret equal to the best that could be drunk in London. Here too I shall 
hope now and again to make the violet of a legend blow away the chops 
- and steaks ; and besides move chance travellers to call upon some ghostly 
and romantic figures who lived near the road when in the flesh, whose 
residence by it seems to make them of it, and must have caused them 
many times to post up and down it on business or pleasure bent, before 
grim Fate sent them posting to Hades.’ Rarely has promise been so faith- 
fully performed. Mr. Tristram seems to have ransacked all the annals of 
travel in England for the last three centuries, and to have posted himself 
well up in the literary and social history of the centuries as well. He has 
anecdotes in abundance to tell, and now and then legends grim and 
terrible. Every inch of the six great roads seems to be known to him, 
and most of the characters reputable and disreputable who once posted 
upon them. To his illustrators Mr. Tristram has been greatly indebted. 
Their pictures of old and quaint-looking inns, of famous residences, of 
picturesque scenes and coaching incidents add greatly to the charm of the 
volume. Open its pages where we may, one is sure to turn up something 
to arrest the attention and to beguile one into reading them, oblivious to 
the flight of time, and conscious only of sustained enjoyment. 


Icelandic Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By FREDERICK 
W. W. Howe tt, F.R.G.S. With Maps and many Illus- 
trations. London: Religious Tract Society. 1893. 


The choice of a subject for this year’s picture-book has been extremely 
happy. There are several very beautiful books in the series to which it 
belongs, but none of them excels in interest the one which is now before 
us. Iceland is known, and it isnot known. Most people have heard of 
it, and most people have learned to associate it with ice and geysers, but 
few know anything of the wealth of interest attaching to it, or have any 
conception of the real character of its scenery. Mr. Howell, the author 
of I ic Pictwres, knows the country and its people, has travelled 
extensively in it, has climbed its greatest height, and so achieved a success 
in mountain climbing which he is not likely to be deprived of, and has 
apparently a considerable acquaintance both with the history and literature 
of Iceland. The result is that he has here produced a volume, which, 
take it all in all isin no respect, second to any one of its predecessors. 
For our own part we are disposed to place it first. It seems to us that it 
is likely to appeal to, and to attract, a wider circle of readers than any of 
its companion volumes, There is in it almost everything that a book of 
this sort should contain—history, topographical descriptions, incidents of 
travel, references to social, religious, and legal customs, past and present. 
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The more striking natural phenomena are sketched with the pencil as well 
- _ the pen. Like the rest of its series, the volume is in all externals 
andsome. 


The Handwritings of the Kings and Queens of Englund. By W. 
J. Harpy, F.S.A. With Photogravures and Facsimiles of 
Signatures and Historical Documents. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 1893. 


The greater part of this work appeared in the pages of the Leiswre Hour 
during the years 1889 and 1891. Since then, however, much new matter 
has been added which has considerably increased its value. Among this 
new matter may be mentioned some words written by Richard II., a letter 
in the handwriting of Henry IV., a curious signature of Henry VI., and a 
specimen of the handwriting of Edward IV., all of which have only recently 
been discovered. Additional examples of royal handwriting already known 
have also been given, and the work is as near complete as it is possible at 
present to make it. Some of the documents which are reproduced in its 
pages in facsimile are extremely curious and of the highest historical im- 
portance. Not the least curious is part of the draft of the ‘ Bishops’ Book ’ 
showing alterations in'the handwriting of Henry VIII. Another is a 
letter from Anne Boleyn written to Cardinal Wolsey some three or four 
years before her marriage to Henry, when she was about twenty years of 
age. In it she alludes to her correspondent’s efforts to assist her in be- 
coming the King’s consort and promises to him her life-long gratitude. 
Specimens of the handwriting of other of Henry’s wives are given. The 
book is extremely curious. e facsimiles are well done. Mr. Hardy’s 
notes are all that can be desired. 


Théodore Papadimitrakopoulos. Nouveaus Documents Epigra- 
phiques démontrant ’ Antiquité dela Prononciation des Grees 
Modernes. Leiden: E. J BRILL, 1890. 


Le Poéte Aristophane et les Partisans d’Erasme. Same Author 
and Publisher. 1893. 


In these pamphlets, which are reprinted from ‘E),a's, the journal of the 
Société Philhellénique, the author brings forward fsome new evidence to 
show that the so-called modern pronounciation of Greek was not unknown 
in the age of Pericles and earlier. As is well known, many of the errors 
due to itacism in Greek MSS. dating so far back as the fourth century, 
could only have arisen where the sounds given to the letters were similar 
to the ‘Modern usage.” The epigraphic evidence adduced by the writer 
of these pamphlets is of somewhat the same kind. As he himself says, 
sounds and characters were not so exactly equivalent even after the reforms 
of Eukleides, but what errors in spelling were possible! Space does not 
admit of our going through the alphabet literatim, but one example or two 
will show the method employed by our author. The modern pronouncia- 
ciation of the diphthong « is like our own ‘ei’ in conceive, etc. Now in 
inscriptions dating as far back as the sixth century B.c., we find e and. 
interchanged with it; ¢.g., Mcdxws and -MedAlyuos, Moredav, Moreddy and 
Ilor:ddv, etc., etc. In the second work the author adduces further evidence 
from inscriptions, and also shows that many of the plays upon words in 
Aristophanes can only be made intelligible by employing the modern pro- 
nounciation. The pamphlets are worth the attention of all interested in 
the question. 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are continuing their new and cheaper re-issue 
of the late Professor Maurice’s works. The first volume we have to notice 
this quarter is the volume of sermons entitled The Doctrine of Sacrifice 
deduced from the Scriptures. As need hardly be said to Northern readers, 
it is of special interest, having been called forth by a lecture delivered by 
the late Dr. Candlish before the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Exeter Hall, for the purpose of refuting the supposed obnoxious 
doctrines taught, or supposed to be taught, by the author. The dedica- 
tory letter with which the volume opens is of historical value. The 
second volume, The Prayer Book and the Lord’s Prayer, contains what was 
originally published in two volumes. The sermons on the Lord’s Prayer 
have long been among the most popular of their author’s writings. 

The same publishers have included in their ‘Eversley Series’ The 
agg baskany of James Smetham, which have been edited for the series by 
Mr. D. Davies. The ‘works,’ are all too few. One of them is the well known 
essay on Blake which, after its appearance in the London Quarterly Review, 
was reprinted in part as an addendum to Messrs. Gilchrist and Rossetti’s 
Life of Blake. It is a remarkable essay, full of excellent criticism, and well 
deserves its present honour. The same may be said of the essay with 
which the volume opens, that on Sir Joshua Reynolds. The other essays 
are on Alexander Smith, the author of The Life Drama, and on Gerhard 
Dow, an artist quite after Mr. Smetham’s mind. Like his prose writings, 
Mr. Smetham’s verse shows that he had a large vein of poetry in his nature, 
and one can only regret that we have not more of both from his hand. 


The Songs of Scotland Chronically Arranged (Alex. Gardner), is a reprint 
of the companion volume of Scottish Ballads recently issued by the same 
publisher. For a long time both series have been difficult to find, and 
their republication at their present moderate price can scarcely fail to cause 
them to find many readers. For our own part we have long regarded the 
two as the best popular collections of their kind in existence. The notes 
and introduction which, as we understand, are by Mr. Peter Ross, are 
singularly well done. 


At the Front (Alex. Gardner), by ‘ One who was There,’ is the personal 
narrative of a private soldier’s experience during the Crimean War and 
Indian Mutiny. It abounds in anecdote and vivid deseriptions of what 
took place under the author’s eye. Many of the stories are extremely 
amusing. The author’s hero was Lord Clyde, and much is said about him. 
It is something new to get the story of a great war from the pen of one 
who fought in the ranks. Those who take up this will not readily lay it 
down. Every page has its interest. 

To their ‘ Popular Series of Shilling’ Fiction, Messrs. Oliphant, 
Anderson, & Ferrier have added Mr. George Douglas’s Mystery of Worth 
Fortune, and to their ‘ Pocket Novels’ Series Mr. P. Hay Hunter’s Sons 
of the Croft. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier have issued a new and handsome 
edition of The Book of Old Edinburgh, F x saa by Messrs. J. C. and A, 
H. Dunlop, as a handbook of the old Edinburgh street which was repre- 
sented in the International Exhibition held in Edinburgh some seven years 
ago. The book is deservedly popular. As we need hardly say, it is as 
abundantly illustrated as a book of this sort ought to be, and not a little 
credit is due to Mr. Hole, by whom the illustrations were prepared. His- 
tory and anecdote enliven the pages of the volume, and much information 
is given about Scottish domestic architecture and the social life of the 
times, some of them now far back in the past. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 

Mr. W. Tebb’s The Recrudescence of Leprosy and its Causation (Swan 
Sonnenschein), is likely to attract considerable attention, because of the 
immense mass of information it contains upon what appears to be one of 
the most rapidly developing evils of the day. Mr. Tebb has been a wide 
and diligent observer and has gathered his facts from many lands. His 
chief aim is to show that one of the main agents, if not the chief in the 
spread of the evil is vaccination. Much of the information he has recorded 
is very striking and in some respects might almost be regarded as conclu- 
sive. 


Those who wish to understand the present condition of American society 
and its undercurrents of thought and aspiration will do well to read Mr. 
Gilman’s Socialism and the American Spirit (Macmillan). The work is in 
the main a description of the forces at present at work in the formation of 
public opinion in the United States in relation to the various aims of 
socialism. Mr. Gilman is not himself a socialist, and does not believe in 
socialism. Scientific socialism he believes, with Béhm-Bawerk and others, 
to be economically unsound. At the same time he recognises that the 
present tendency towards individualism is in need of correction and 
advocates, among other things, the closer union of employer and employee. 
Profit-sharing, however, he does not regard as the panacea for the 
industrial troubles which are so marked a feature in the social order of 
the United States. 


Some of the poems included in Dreams o’ Hame (Alex. Gardner) by Mr. 
James D. Law, have appeared before, but the bulk of them are new. They 
show at least that the old Doric has crossed the Atlantic, and that 
American Scotsmen still retain a tender affection for their old home. Mr. 
Law is a skilful versifier, and has a good deal of the poetin him. His 
poems in the Scottish dialect are preferable to his experiments in English 
verse. In his native dialect he is more at home, and the words seem to fit 
better to his thoughts. ‘A Dream o’ Hame,’ both in its geographical and 
historical part, is exceptionally good, and shows that the author has the 
art of throwing off a vivid picture in a few words. The version of the 
first Psalm is interesting ; but it will be hard to supplant the old version, 
now so completely interwoven into the religious thought of the country. 
Mr. Law has an abundance of quiet humour, and makes good use of it. 
The ‘ proem’ is curious. On the whole, however, the volume we imagine, 
will find a wide circle of readers, and will be enjoyed. 


In imitation of their Paysagistes Contemporains, MM. G. Pierson et 
Cie., Paris, have issued two fasiculi entitled, Peintres de Genre Contem- 
porains, each containing one hundred reproductions from the best and 
most popular masters belonging to the various Continental, English, and 
American schools. 


In the ‘ Artistes Célébres’ series the most recent publications are Les 
Moreau and Les Cochin. In the first M. Adrien Moureau gives an interest- 
ing account of the two brothers, Louis-Gabriel and Jean-Michel, whose 
engravings and water-colours are still sought after. They were the sons 
of a Parisian barber, and by their native talent raised themselves to posi- 
tions of distinction. Louis-Gabriel, usually known as Moreau l’aine, was 
born in 1740, and died in 1806 ; his brother was born in 1741, and, of the 
two, is the better known. He was a pupil of Lelorrain, whom he followed 
to Russia, and of Le Bas. His best known works are the engravings he pro- 
duced for the illustration of various contemporary writings.—The mono- 
graph on Les Cochin is from the hand of M. 8. Rocheblave. Full justice 
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is done to the merit of these famous designers and engravers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Their origin, like that of the brothers 
Moreau, was humble. Nicolas Cochin le Vieux, the first and best 
known of the Cochins of Troyes, whose birth for a long time was un- 
certain as to its date, has recently been fixed at shortly before October 
18, 1910, the day on which he was baptized, was himself the son of a 
painter. Of him, and of the rest who bore his name, Cochin of Venice 
and the Cochins of Paris, who distinguished themselves as engravers, we 
have here a carefully written account, with special reference to their 
works. Like M. Moureau’s volume, M. Rocheblave’s is abundantly 
illustrated, and is supplied with bibliographical notes and catalogues of the 
artists’ works. 


From the same publisher we have received two series of their ‘ Biblio- 
théque d’Education artistique.’ In the first series there are seven parts, 
containing of examples of alphabets from the pencils of Theodore de Bry 
(1528-1598), F. E. Ehrmann, J. D. Preisler (1666-1737), G. M. Mitilli 
(1634-1718), and M. J. Habert-Dys, whose work in this department is so 
well known. The second series consists of examples of motifs decoratifs. 
Both series promise to be useful. 


In his Handbook on Scottish Parochial Law other than Ecclesiastical 
(Green & Sons), Mr. W. G. Black follows up and supplements the volume 
he has already published on the Parochial Ecclesiastical law of the land. 
The subjects he deals with are the laws relating to the School Boards and 
to the Relief of the Poor. On these, as well as on the Ecclesiastical laws 
of Scotland, Mr. Black is a well-known authority. The work is of a 
moderate size, and is published at a price which places it within the reach 
of many. Mr. Black is a safe guide, and to have his clear and straight- 
forward untechnical exposition of the intricate subjects with which he here 
deals in so compendious a form, is an advantage. 


In another handy little volume, Mr. Black answers the question which 
he takes for the title of the volume— What are Teinds? (Green & Sons). 
First of all, the history of teinds or tithes is dealt with both in England 
and in Scotland, and a very interesting chapter the history as here treated 
forms. It is mostly taken from Lord Selborne’s admirable volumes, but 
readers who are not in possession of these will be none the less grateful 
for the information it eontains. The later chapters deal with teinds in 
the present and with an account of some of the customs and practices 
which still survive from the Old Church. As to the law of teinds as it at 
present exists, Mr. Black is not exactly satisfied. Many who are ac- 
quainted with them are of the same mind. 


Mr. T. Bayne, who some time ago edited for the ‘Clarendon Press 
Series’ Scott’s Marmion, has now edited for the same series the same 
author’s Lord of the Isles, with ample notes and introduction. So far as 
we have examined them, the notes are full and informing. Here and 
there, however, Mr. Bayne derives nouns from verbs, when the better 
plan would be where possible to give the noun. For instance, the first 
part of ‘ bugle-horn’ is surely better from O. Fr. bugle rather than from 
the verb bugler. The stone referred to in 1. 397 as Columba’s stone, 
is in all likelihood, the stone of which Adamnan speaks in his last 
chapter, the stone which St. Columba was in the habit of using as his 
pillow, and which was afterwards erected at his grave, and there in Adam- 
nan’s time stood asa kind of monument. These however, are comparatively 
small matters. The work deserves to stand well in the admirable series to 
which it belongs. 

XXII. 30 











466 Contemporary Literature. 


Memorable Edinburgh Houses (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier), by Wil- 
mot Harrison, is a book which deserves to be in the hands of all visitors 
to Edinburgh. Edinburgh, as everyone knows, has a number of very 
famous houses, their fame being derived not from any great architectural 
beauty they possess, but from those who once owned them or resided in 
them. Here in his volume Mr. Harrison marks them all off into certain 
routes, and acts as the cicerone to the reader pointing out the houses,— 
often giving pictures of them. Frequently, too, he relates what is of most 
worth to know about their famous residents, and describes any remarkable 
scene that took place in them. For his materials he has, of course, drawn 
upon various sources. 
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NEW SERIES OF SCOTTISH POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by ROBERT FORD. Crown 8vo. 550 Pages. With 
etched Frontispiece and Fac~simile. Price 7s. 6d.; Largé 
Paper, 15s. 


The Harp of Perthshire. A Collection 


of Songs and other Poetical Pieces, many of which are Original. 
With Notes Explanatory, Critical, and Biographical. (To be fol- 
lowed by “‘ Harps” of other Counties.) This Series will be uni- 
form with Motherwell’s well-known Harp of Renfrewshire. 
With Portrait, &c. Crown 8vo. 


The Harp of Perthshire, in its 550 well-packed pages, will be found 
to contain, in chronological order, selections from nearly a hundred 
native authors, together with a biographical notice of each, from the 
time of Gavin Douglas, the celebrated Bishop of Dunkeld, down to 
the present day. Among the more notable names that succeed the 
illustrious author of “‘ King Hart,” etc., will be found Henry Adamson, 
Robertson of Struan, Rev. John Barclay of Muthill, David Malloch or 
Mallet, Dugald Buchanan, Duncan Ban Macintyre, Andrew Sharpe, 
Lady Nairne, Charles Spence, David Webster, James Beattie, James 
Stewart, William Wilson, Robert Nicoll, David Millar, Mrs. Sandeman, 
Mrs. Barbour, Alexander Maclagan, George Gilfillan, Dr. Charles 
Mackay, William Stirling-Maxwell, Rev. Dr. J. M. Macduff, Dr. John 
Anderson, Rev. Dr. William Blair, Peter Norval, D. H. Saunders, 
Duncan Macgregor Crerar, Rev. Peter Anton, Rev. Robert W. Barbour, 
James Ferguson, and many others. 

In addition to the many songs and ballads of assured Perthshire 
authorship, the work contains the more notable contributions which 
the anonymous Muse has made to our local literature: “The Weary 
Coble o’ Cargill,” ‘‘ Bessie Bell and Mary Gray,” “ Gilderoy,” “The 
Banks o’ Fordie,” “Cromlet’s Lilt,” “Sir James the Rose,”»“ The 
Duke of Athol’s Nurse,” “The Gude Wallace,” “ Killiecrankie,” the 
various ballads celebrating the Battle of Sheriffmuir, and ‘‘ The Lass 
o’ Gowrie,” etc., with ample notes, which latter may prove to many not 
the least interesting feature in the work. Latterly, there will be found 
grouped in a separate department, the more notable Perthshire songs 
by outside authors—“ The Birks of Aberfeldy,” and such like. 
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An etched portrait of Lady Nairne forms a frontispiece to the work, 
which besides contains a vignette of the Auld House of Gask and a 
Jac-simile of the original MS. of Lady Nairne’s world-renowned song 
“The Land o’ the Leal.” 


‘* The author has done his work well, and every true son of Perthshire will feel 
indebted to him for giving us the best collection of Perthshire songs and ballads 
that ever has been published. No library in the county, public or private, will be 
complete without it. It is a storehouse of local material that must endure for all 
time.” —Ferthshire Advertiser. 

‘*Taking the volume as a whole, it contains some of the best poetry in the 
language. . . . The explanatory, critical, and biographical notices are exceed- 
ingly interesting and invaluable, and must have involved a great deal of trouble and 
research.” — Perthshire Constitutional. 

“The refined taste of the editor, and his wide acquaintance with the poetry of 
his own country, have enabled him to make an excellent selection from the poems 
that were scattered through many volumes. . . . Were it possible to bring 
out similar volumes for other counties we should have an extensive library of Scot- 
tish poetry that might challenge comparison with that of any other nation.”— 
Dundee Advertiser. 

‘* The volume, though it includes much that shows only moderate poetic talent, 
is studded throughout with good things, which amply justify the editor’s labour of 
love. Mr. Ford’s notes and biographical paragraphs are cast in a judicious key, 
and supply a great deal of useful information. . . . The work is one which 
must commend itself to natives of Perthshire, and, like collections of a similar kind, 
the “‘ Harp ” is sure to find its way to our remotest colonies, or wherever a Perth 
man is hewing his way to fortune and helping to increase and consolidate the great- 
ness of the British Empire.” —Glasgow Herald. 


‘* Mr. Ford, who has made the collection and written the notes, is a Perthshire 
man who has, by his works, gained an honourable place among the literary men of 
his native county. The preparation of this volume could not have fallen into better 
hands. Few have a wider and more accurate knowledge of the poets and poetry 
that had to be dealt with ; and so we have in the work before us a poetical autho- 
logy of great interest and value.”—North British Daily Mail. 


‘* This is indeed a brilliant list of poets, and more than justifies the appearance 
of the Harp of Perthshire. Mr. Ford, himself a Perthshire man and poet, has 
shown fine critical ability in the selections given, and the biographical memoirs and 
notes are all that could be desired—short and to the point. On the whole we con- 
gratulate the editor on having done his work so well. The task has been a con- 
genial one, and one which Perthshire men far and near will thank Mr. Ford for 
having undertaken.”—Scottish Leader. 


‘* Perthshire men, and others than they, will be grateful to have all the varied 
streams of song brought within the compass of a single volume. Mr. Ford has 
compiled the book with evident love for his task, and has been at pains in preparing 
critical notes on Perthshire poems and biographical notices of Perthshire poets.” — 
Scotsman. 


‘*Mr. Ford has produced a volume of which any county in Scotland may justly 
feel proud. . . . The book is on the whole a most complete gallery of Perth- 
shire poets, and a judiciously selected representative collection of the best of their 
poetry.” —Feople’s Friend. 


Celebrated Songs of Scotland. From 


King James V. to Henry Scott Riddell. Edited with Memoirs, 
Notes, Glossary, and an Index, by JoHn D. Ross, Author of 
“Scottish Poets in America.” Large 8vo, 400 pages, cloth, gilt 
top. Price 10s. 6d. Post free. 
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Complete, in Four Volumes. 
Extra Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, full gilt Celtic design on side, gilt top, 
Price 7s. 6d. each, post free. With several Illustrations. 


Popular Tales of the West Highlands. 


tea Collected, with a Translation. By the late J. 2 CAMPBELL, 
of Islay. 


The Publisher has pleasure in announcing the completion of the 
new Edition of the above important work. It contains all the illus- 
trations as they appeared in the original issue, including the some- 
what scarce frontispieces. He trusts this edition of the “ Arabian 
Nights” of Celtic Scotland will be acceptable to all lovers of what is 
quaint and curious in literature. 

“*It is time indeed that a new edition were put forward of this unique collec- 
tion of Celtic tales by one who was so well versed in Celtic lore and so beloved 
by Celts as Campbell of Islay. Typography and paper are so excellent that a 
beautiful book will be assured on the completion of the issue.” —Glasgow Herald. 


‘*Mr. Cainpbell has published a collection of tales which will be regarded as one of 
the greatest literary surprises of the present century. It is the first instalment of what 
was to be expected from any fair statement of the scientific value of popular tales. 

It required some striking demonstration of the real worth of popular tales to 
arouse Gaelic scholars from their apathy. They have been aroused, and here is the first 
fruit in a work that is most admirably edited by the head of a family beloved and 
honoured in those breezy western isles, who has produced a book which will be equally 
prized in the nursery, in the drawing-room, and in the library.” — 7imes. 


** The book is one that no modern student can afford to miss, and that few persons 
of any age or degree of culture would not come to again and again.” —Daily News. 


‘*Mr. Campbell has brought together in his introduction and his notes much that 
is valuable and curious. ‘The coincidences which he has pointed out between the 
stories of the Western Highlands and other parts of the Aryan world are striking in 
themselves, and will be useful for further researches. But the most valuable parts of 
his work are the stories themselves, For these he will receive the thanks of all who are 
interested in the study of language and popular literature, we hope that his example 
will be followed by others in other parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland.”—Max 
Muller, in ‘‘ Chips from a German Workshop.” 


VOLUME II. JUST READY. 


The History of Civilisation in Scotland. 


By JoHN MackinTosH, LL.D. In 4 Volumes, Demy 8vo, about 
500 pages each, cloth extra. Illuminated frontispieces. 


The Publisher has the pleasure of announcing that a New Edition 
of this important work—in great part re-written and thoroughly 
revised—is now in the press. The detailed Prospectus gives full 
particulars respecting the contents of each volume. It may be pointed 
out that in no other existing publication has the same ground been 
covered in connection with the Intellectual, Social, and Industrial 
History of Scotland, and that no other attempt has ever been made to 
treat it on the same plan or with the same fulness of detail. ° 

The first and second volumes are now ready, and the remaining 
volumes will follow at intervals. To Subscribers the price per volume 
will be 15s. A limited number of LARGE PaPEr copies will be printed 
on a special superfine laid paper, at 25s. per volume ; the binding of 
these copies will be half-morocco, gilt top. 
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Rosneath: Past and Present. 


The connection of the Argyll Family is detailed, and it contains an 
account of the Old Church of Rosneath and its Ministers, the 
Ancient Stone, the Kilcreggan Estate, the Peatoun Estate, Topo- 
graphy and Geology of Peninsula, Ancient Agricultural State, 
Ecclesiastical History, Birds of Rosneath, Fishing in the Gare- 
loch, Old Murder Trials, Ossian and the Clyde, the Smiths of 
Jordanhill, and other interesting matter. By WILLIAM CHARLES 
Maucuav, author of Zhe Alps of Arabia, &c. With an Original 
Poem by the Marquess or Lorne, K.T. ; and Illustrations by 
ALEX. M‘Grpson. Foolscap 4to, 300 pages, antique paper. 
Price 5s. 

jas is one of the best Parish Histories Scotland has produced.” 
—Atheneum. 

‘*Mr. Maughan deserves the thanks of the inhabitants of the shores of the 
Gareloch. A record so careful and minute, so full of interest, as is this history 
of Rosneath and its people. The volume is well illustrated and very well got 
up.”—Saturday Review. 

+ ae, ey oo Rosneath I enw us glimpses of this favoured corner of the 
West, under both its old and its new conditions. The author has consulted 
both the available written authorities and the memory of the oldest inhabitants, 
and in the latter quest, as he truly says, he has succeeded in gleaning many 
curious particulars regarding the manner of life, the notable characters, and the 
physical and social conditions of the peninsula. Mr. Maughan has made indus- 
trious search in the secular and ecclesiastical records of the parish, and picked 
out many things curious and interesting concerning its notable men and notable 
historical incidents, its traditions, its natural history, and its folk lore. The 
Marquis of Lorne has contributed to the volume a poem in which Rosneath’s 
new and aspect are commemorated in swinging and vigorous measure.”—- 

cotsman, 


‘* Mr. Maughan’s very well written volume is one which, even for the general 
reader, possesses considerable interest. He will be —— to find a very full 
account, illustrated by numerous striking anecdotes, of the parish and the worthy 
men who have successively ministered to its spiritual wants from St. Modan 
downwards. The geology, topography, and ornithology of the district also sup- 
ply abundant and instructive matter, of which the author has made excellent use, 
and altogether his history is all that the most enthusiastic admirer of the beauti- 
ful spot could desire.” —Glasgow Herald. 


** An elaborate monograph. Here the peninsula is treated in a fashion com- 
rehensive and minute, its topography, history, ecclesiastical career, traditions, 
olk lore, and natural history, being dealt with successively in loving and care- 

ful styles. The book should be a favourite, not only in Scotland but wherever 
Scotsmen gather, for it is devoted to one of the most interesting spots in an 
always interesting country.” —The Globe. 

**Our active Scottish publisher, Mr. Alex. Gardner, has just issued, under 
the title of ‘Rosneath Past and Present,’ a volume of much local value. To 
both the permanent and merely summer residenters in the locality, Mr. Maughan’s 
volume must prove highly attractive. Among various illustrations given in the 
book, perhaps the most interesting is a pictorial view of old Rosneath Castle, 
which was burned in 1806. In his own graphic prose, Mr. Maughan takes up 
the story from the Roman occupation, and from the fierce conflicts of the ancient 
Britons, Picts and Scots, up through centuries of chaage and revolution, to the 
present peaceable time.” —Glasgow Evening Citizen. 

‘* This is a very pleasant book, of a kind that should be multiplied. It makes 
delightful reading, and its tone is so genial that one cannot but feel kindly to 
the author. The peculiar beauty of Rosneath is well known. It has associations 
of interest besides.” —British Weekly. 
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Just Ready. New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 690 Pages. Price 5s.; Post Free. Thick Paper 
Edition, 7s. 6d.; Post Free. 


The Ballad Minstrelsy of Scotland: 


Romantic and Historical. With Introduction and Notes by 
PETER BucHaNn. Collated and Annotated. 


THE lovers and students of Scottish ballad poetry will learn with pleasure that 
Mr. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, has issued a new and revised edition of ** The 
Ballad Minstrelsy of Scotland: Romantic and Historical,” originally published a 
little more than twenty years ago, and which has been out of print for some time. 
This collection, which is full, and carefully edited, with ample notes and introduc- 
tion, owes much of its accuracy and completeness to the assistance which the editor 
received from the late Dr. Patrick Buchan, the son of the more celebrated Peter 
Buchan, who collected and edited the ‘* Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of 
Scotland,” published at Edinburgh in 1828. The Buchans—father and son—were 
enthusiastic, painstaking, and excellent students of ballad literature, and no work 
of the kind which was fortunate enough to secure the services of their pen could 
fail to be greatly enriched thereby. 


‘*The Ballad Minstrelsy aspires successfully to the title of a compendium, 
Immense care and research distinguish Mr. Gardner’s method and arrangement.” — 
Chronicle. 


‘* A new and revised edition of Zhe Ballad Minstrelsy of Scotland is the more 
welcome for the generous system of inclusion, which for the general reader has 
more value than selections based upon a sterner plan of eclecticism. . . . Be- 
sides the completeness of the text, it is no small benefit to have before us in the 
shape of notes, as well as extracts from Jamieson and others, pretty nearly all that 
Sir Walter left in his annotations on the ‘ Minstrelsy.”—-Athenaum. 


‘€ There is no one country so rich in that style of poetry known as the ballad, as 
Scotland. Its store is so ample, so varied, that the task to collect it into one volume 
which shall be thorough and representative, is no light undertaking. . . . The 
editor has done his work conscientiously and comprehensively. We know of no 
anthology of the ballads of Scotland so complete.” —Lady’s World. 


‘*Mr. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, deserves the warmest thanks for his beau- 
tiful and cheap edition of the Ballad Minstrelsy of Scotland, Romantic and His- 
torical, It is fully annotated, and is in all respects a delightful volume. Although 
it is so full of matter and extends to nearly 700 pages, the skill of the publisher has 
made it a most agreeable volume to handle. It should have a very wide circula- 
tion.” —British Weekly. 


‘* A very full and representative collection of Scottish minstrelsy. The notes are 
copious and teem with learning. If it be possible to learn English from Shake- 
speare’s dramas, it is possible to learn Scottish history from such a volume of songs 
as this is.”—Z cho. 


‘* A very readable book, and between the text and the notes we get almost every 
line that has been retained or invented in this class of ancient poetry.”— Bookseller, 


. 
¢ 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 


The Songs of Scotland. Chronologically 


Arranged. Edited by Peter Ross, 
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In the Press. To be ready in December. Cloth, gilt top, about 350 
pages. With Frontispiece. Price 5s. to Subscribers. 


Ballads of Bairnhood, Selected and 


Edited, with Notes, by Rospert Forp, author of Zhistledown, 
and Editor of Zhe Harp of Perthshire, Auld Scots Ballants, etc. 


The object of this work is to place in the hands of the public, in an 
elegant and convenient form, a comprehensive collection of the choicest 
poems, songs, and ballads, by Scottish authors, relating to the subject 
of child life. To the well-known nursery songs of William Miller, the 
author of “ Wee Willie Winkie,” Thom’s “ Mitherless Bairn,” Ballan- 
tine’s “ Castles in the Air,” etc., and to the various touching and ani- 
mated songs of child-life from the pens of Rodger, Donald, Smart, 
Fergusson, Latto, and the other champions of the famous “ Whistle 
Binkie” coterie, will be added the most fascinating and engaging 
pieces in the same way thas have since been written by Dr. George 
MacDonald, R. L. Stevenson, Alexander Anderson, Robert Buchanan, 
William Allan, James Smith, James Nicholson, Alex. G. Murdoch, 
“J. B. Selkirk,” Dr. James Sidey, William Freeland, and other recent 
and living authors who have earned distincrion in this as well as in 
other fields of literary endeavour ; the whole making a collection of 
“bairns’ sangs ” which will be unique in Scottish literature. 


Auld Scots Ballants. Edited by Rosert 


Forp. Fcap. 8vo, cloth antique, 250 pp. Price 6s. Post free. 


**A capital collection of ballads and poems of kindred form. It comprises 
genuine ballads and tbe poetic wares of the vagrant chapman ; old ballads such as 
** Chevy Chase” and ‘‘ Helen of Kirkconnell,” and modern examples. Where a 
choice of versions is possible, Mr. Ford is, so far as we have consulted the book, to 
be commended, while the selection of chap ballads is altogether excellent. In this 
division are included rare and notable specimens not accessible to the general 
reader. Mr. Ford’s collection is a book for ballad-lovers to rejoice in as a com- 
panion, The introductory notes are good and sufficient.—Sa/urday Review. 


New and Greatly Enlarged Edition. 


Round Burns’ Grave: the Paeans and 


Dirges of Many Bards. Gathered together by Joun D. Ross. 
Editor of ‘‘ Celebrated Songs of Scotland,” and Author of “ Scot- 
tish Poets in America.” Post 8vo, cloth, 316 pp., 3s. 6d. Post free. 


** All lovers of the poet must feel grateful to Mr. John D. Ross for the little 
volume. Mr. Ross has wisely refrained from exhausting his subject, and so has 
escaped the misfortune of exhausting his reader. His collection. is an eminently 
judicious one.” —Zvening Times. 

‘* The study of this little volime enables one to apprehend more clearly than 
ever the place Robert Burns occupies, not merely in literature, but in the hearts of 
men.”—Glasgow Evening News. “ 
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Thistledown. A Book of Scotch 


Humour, Character, Folk-Lore, Story, and Anecdote. By RoBERT 
ForD. 350 pages. Price 6s.; cheaper edition, 3s. 6d. Post Free, 


“Mr. Ford is an experienced raconteur, and he has a keen sense of the ludicrous 
that enables him to seize upon the main point in a story and to emphasise it in the 
most telling manner. He has exhibited the humour to be found in all classes of 
society, from the minister to the village fool, in the pulpit and the pew, at the 
Bench and at the Bar; and his pages are replete with wit and overflowing with 
genuine merriment. Many a pleasant hour may be spent in innocent mirth over 
the amusing pages of Zhistledown.”—Dundee Advertiser, 





Burnsiana: a Collection of Literary 
Odds and Ends relating to Ropert Burns. Edited by JoHN 
D. Ross. Small 4to, 2s. 6d. ; cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
Volume I. of this important series was published in January, 1892, 
and Volume II. in 1893. Volumes III. and IV. will be published 
in January 1894. 


The Church of Scotland, from the time 


of Queen Margaret to the Reformation, with Supplementary 
Chapter dealing with Scottish Ecclesiastical Affairs to the Pres- 
byterian Settlement of 1690. By RicHARD Morris STEWART. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 400 pages, price 7s. 6d. 


Scottish Athletic Sports. By W. 


M‘ComsiE SmiTH. Crown 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. Post free, 1s. 8d. 


Sports and Pastimes of Scotland. 


Historically Illustrated. By Rosert Scott Fittis. In small 
4to, cloth, 212 pages. Price 5s. Post Free. 


‘* He has brought together within a moderate sized volume all that is known as 
tothe origin and development of Scottish Sports and Pastimes, and has done so 
with such skill and pleasing sympathy with his subject as to make the reader 
entirely forget that he is wading through the dry-as-dust-department of Scottish 
history”.—V.B. Daily Mail. 


Scottish Poets in America. With Bio- 


graphical and Critical Notices. By Joun D. Ross, Editor of 
* Celebrated Songs of Scotland.” 8vo, 218 pp., cloth, 6s., post free. 


Now Ready. Cloth extra, bevelled edges, gilt top, 450 pages. 
Photogravure and Illustrations. Price 15s. 


The Historical Castles and Mansions 


of Scotland. By A. H. Mittar, F.S.A. Scot., author of Zhe 
History of Rob Roy, The Story of Queen Mary, Castles and 
Mansions of Ayrshire, etc. 
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Hew Ainslie—A _ Pilgrimage to the 
Land of Burns, containing Anecdotes of the Bard and the 
Characters he immortalized ; together with Scottish Songs, Bal- 
lads and Poems. By the late Hew AINSLIE, Author of “ The 
Ingle Side,” ‘“‘Tam o’ Balloch,” “It’s Dowie at the Hint o 
Hairst,” &c. Edited, with Memoir, by Tuomas C. LarttTo, 
Author of “ Auld Lang Syne,” ‘‘ Mosque of Omar,” &c. 2 Photo- 
gravures and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., post free. 


Drifted Northward; or, The Man who 


Didn’t Know. By T. Hanton. Crown 8vo, 120 pages. Price 1s. 


LiliasCarment; or, For Better for Worse. 
By Gorpon Roy, author of For Her Sake, His Cousin Adair, etc. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Dare MacDonald. A Tale of the 


Riviera. By E.R. MacNicou. Crown 8vo, cloth. §s., post free. 


uintin Doonrise: a Study in Human 
Nature. By J. M‘Gavin SLoan. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 


** We must congratulate Mr. Sloan on having produced a tale which it is diffi- 
cult to lay down when once you have taken it up. . . . Mary Lamb in this 
story is a most delightful new friend.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


Maisie Warden. By J. D. Hutcueson. 


Price 5s., post free. 


‘* English readers of ‘ Maisie Warden’ will find considerable difficulty in following 
out the story, the Scotch dialect being extensively used ; but there should be many 
who will find pleasure in its pages.” —-Ardrossan Herald. 


Something about Joe Cummings, or a 


Son of a Squaw in search of a Mother. A Frontier Story. 5s. 


On Heather Hills. 2 vols., 215. 


‘*The plot is wholly new, and that is something at a time when all plots are 
said by experts to have been used up long ago. ‘On Heather Hills’ is in fact one 
of those rare phenomena a thoroughly fresh and vividly interesting story, and as 
such deserves a cordial welcome.” —Dazly Telegraph. 


The Lords of Cuningham. By William 


RoBERTSON. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. 


Beyond Cloudland. By S, M. Craw tevy- 


BoEvEy, author of “ Dene Forest Sketches.” 1 vol., 5s. 





ALEXANDER GARDNER, PAISLEY AND LONDON, 
Publisher to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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COMFORT. 





CORNS and BUNIONS remeved, and 
ENLARGED TOE JOINTS reduced 
by using M. F. Tuompson’s FRENCH CORN 
PLASTER. It isasimple Plaster, thin as 
silk, and comfortable to the foot. 
Thousands of Testimonials. 
Packets, 1s. 14d. each ; post free 14 Stamps. 
Ask for THOMPSON’S, and take NO OTHER. 


NO FAMILY 


SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


NERVETONINE! 


it strengthens Brain, Nerve, 
and Muscle, and keeps the Sys- 
tem in Full Tone! 





NERVETONINE Prevents and Cures 
Rheumatism, Lnmbago, Gout, Sciatica, and 
Neuralgia. 


NERVETONINE is a positive, safe, and 
permanent Cure for all Nervous Affections, 
Nervous Exhaustion, Nervous Debility, 
Mental Depression, Hysteria, Loss of 
Memory, Sleeplessness, etc. 


NERVETONINE is invaluable in all 
diseases of the Digestive System, Indigestion, 
with coated a and bitter taste in the 
mouth, Frontal Headache, Loss of Appetite, 
Habitual Constipation. 








Thousands of Testimonials. 


Bottles, 1s. 9d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
11s. ; postage 2d, extra. 





SKIN. 


THOMPSON’S 
HYGIENIC SKIN CREAM. 


Invaluable for the CURE OF PIMPLES, 
BLACK SPECKS, and BLOTCHES on the 
SKIN, TAN, FRECKLES, ABSCESSES, 
TUMOURS, STYLES on EYELIDS, BOILS, 
CHAPPED HANDS, ULCERS, BAD LEGS, 
and UNHEALTHY SORES of every kind. 


Bottles, 1s., 2¢., and 3s. Gd. ; postage, 2d. 





COLDS 


Should never be neglected, as they fre- 
quently lead to more serious results. 


PHUTALA 


Quickly Cures Colds, Coughs, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, and all derangement of 
Mucous Surfaces. A dose gives relief, and a 
few doses cure. 


Bottles, 18. 9d., 2¢., 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
each ; postage, 2d. extra. 











SOLE PROPRIETOR— 


TEZLO,WME SOW, 


HOMEOPATHIC AND DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


17 GORDON STREET. 
GLASGOW J 186 NEW CITY ROAD. 
| 609 NEW CITY ROAD. 


EDINBURGH: 97 PRINCES STREET. 
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“ ARABINE” 
MARKING INK 


Sold in Bottles at 6d. and ls. 


Also in Stone Bottles for Hospitals, Baths, Hotels, etc., at 3/6, 6/6, and 12/6. 








+ FLEMING’S + 


““ARABINE”? 


/ Marking - Ink 


Marks Linen permanently & 


JET BLAGK 


without heating 


"930 ‘syoog ‘sou,oIO Suimsew 404 


‘sduvig s2qquyy vipuz 


or mixing 


Stencil-Plate Linen Markers, 
Names for Using with Indelible Ink. 
MONOGRAMS AND INITIALS FOR EMBROIDERY, 

"yuy pue ‘peg ‘xog Y}IM 9}e;dW0d Yyoee Q/] 








DAVID FLEMING, 


MANUFACTURER, 
69 RENFIELD STREET, GLASGOW. 

































The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Contributors, 


Unsolicited MSS. must be accompanied by Stamps for their 
return in case of non-acorptance; the Editor cannot hold himself 
responsible for accidental oss, 


Books from Continental and American Publishers should be 
sent to the Editor, care of the Publisher, London, 
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Just Published. Crown 8ve. 880 Pages. Price 10s. 6d. 


THE GREAT PALACE 


OF 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


BY 


THE LATE DR. A. G. PASPATES 





TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK BY 


WILLIAM METCALFE, B.D. 





WITH A MAP 





THE author of this work, the late Dr. PaspaTEs, was long resident in 
Constantinople, and had many opportunities of studying its antiquities. 
The Thracian Railway, which runs through the whole length of the 
Akropolis and ancient Palace of Constantinople, was begun in the 
year 1870, and first opened up the possibility of determining with cer- 
tainty the site of the various buildings which composed the Palace, 
and which in many instances date back to the beginning of the 
Eastern Empire. The investigations of the author were pursued under 
much opposition and many disadvantages, to which he often refers. 

Thoroughly prepared by his intimate acquaintance with the Byzantine 
historians, the author has been enabled, with the aid of the numerous 
allusions in their writings to the various buildings in the Palace, to 
accurately determine for the first time the positions of almost all the 
numerous churches, halls, and chambers which are mentioned as the 
scenes of so many incidents in the history of the Eastern Empire ; as 
well as to follow the Emperor step by step in the gorgeous ceremonials 
described with so much detail by Constantine Porphyrogennetos. 

His principal object, however, has been, as he himself says, “to 
attempt to determine the site and boundaries of the Byzantine Palace 
in the Akropolis of Constantinople, which is often called the Great 
Palace to distinguish it from other palaces erected by our Emperors 
both in Constantinople and in the suburbs of Thrace and Anatole.” 

The map which is attached. to the volume is of especial importance, 
as showing at a glance the position of the various buildings, and on 
comparison with those of Labarte and others the different results to 
which the author’s discoveries have led. 


ALEX. GARDNER, PAISLEY anp LONDON. 
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WHY TAM HERE. 


To give you the contents of 





the leading Reviews for the 
current month, that is, of the 
‘““Nineteenth Century,” “Fort- 
nightly Review,” ‘‘ Contem- 
porary Review,” “ Westmin- 
ster Review.” 

I will also give you lists of 
articles on timely subjects in 
which you may be interested. 
These lists will vary each 
month and will cover the 
widest range of topics. 

My duties are clear and 
well defined. 

I will come to you every 
month, without charge, if you 
ask for me. 

Send me the name of any 
friend whom you think would 
like me to call. There is no 
charge. 

If I am of use to you tell 
me so and I will continue to 
visit you. 





THE SPENCER-WEISMANN CON- 
TROVERSY. 


The Inndequacy ‘of ** Natural Se- 
lection.”” By HERBERT SPENCER. 
Two papers. Contemporary Review, 
February and March. 

XI. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer on “‘ Natural 
Selection.” By Prof. GkorGE JOHN 
ROMANES, F.R.S. Contemporary Re- 
view, April. 

III. 

Prof. Weismann’s Theories.. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. Contemborary Ke- 
view, May. ? 

Iv. 


The Spencer-Weismann Contro- . 


versy: 1. By Prof. GzoRGE JOHN 
RoMANES, F.R.S. With a note by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer ; 2. By Prof. MARcuUs 
HARTOG. Contemporary Kevicw, July. 


Vv. 

The All-Sufficiency of Natural 
Selection. A Reply to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. By Prof. AuGcust Wets- 
MANN. Two papers. Contemporary 
Review, September and October. 

VI. 

A Note on Panmixia. By Prof. 
GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, F.R.S. Con- 
temporary Review, October. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 


Esoteric Buddhism. By Prof. Max 
MULLER. Jineteenth Century, May. 
XI. 

Esoteric Buddhism. A Reply to Prof. 
Max Miiller. By A. P. Sinnott. Vine- 
teenth Century, June. 

XII. 

Esoteric Buddhism: A Rejoinder. 
By Prof. MAx MOLLER. Jineteenth 
Century, August. 














NinetTeenta Century, CONTEMPORARY Review, ForTNIGHTLY RevizEw, WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
each, $4.50 per year; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; ail four, $16.00; single copies, 40 cents. 

EpinsurGu Review, QUARTERLY REviEw, ScoTTisH REviEw, each, $4.00 per year; any two, $7.50; 
all three, $10.50; single copies, $1.25 ; BLAcKwoop’s MAGAZINE, $3.00 per year, single copies, 30 cents ; 
with one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; with three, $13.00; SHAKESPEARIANA, $2.00. ' 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 231 Broadway, New York, 
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SIAM. 


The Futare of Siam. By Henry Nor- 
MAN. Contemporary Review, July. 
“ Containing a what everybody desires 

to know.” — The Pilot. - 

The Siamese Boundary Question. With 
amapincolor. By the Hon. GrorcEN. 
Curzon, M.P. Mineteenth Century, July. 


XII. 

French Movements in Eastern Siam. 
By Sir R1IcHARD TEMPLE, Bart., M.P. 
Fortnightly Review, July. 

Iv. 

The Crisis in Indo-China. By Dreme- 
TRIUS C. BOULGER. Nineteenth Century, 
August. 

Vv. 

The Balance of Power in Eastern 
Asia. Blackuood’s Magazine, Septem- 
ber. (Price, 30 cents.) 

vi. 

The Malay Peninsula. Withamap. By 
ALFRED KEysER. ineleenth Century, 
September. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


IN THE ree STATES. 
The Currency Crisis in the United 
States. By MORETON FREWEN. Fort- 
nightly Review, June. 


II. 
IN ENGLAND, 
Mr. Gladstone and the Currency. By 
W.H. GRENFELL. Fortnightly Review, 
September. 


Current Arguments for the Outlawry of 
Silver. By Dana Horton. (Fort- 
nightly Review, October. 


KIT, 
IN AUSTRALIA, 
The Bank Panic in Australia. By Sir 
Jutius VoceL, K.C.M.G. Fortnightly 
Review, June. 


The New South Sea Bubble. By the 
Hon. JoHN FoRTESCUE. Wineteenth Cen- 


tury, July. a 


IN INDIA, 
The Indian Currency Experiment. By 
Prof. J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, LL.D. 
Contemporary Review, September. 











NOTABLE SOCIAL STUDIES. 


I. 

The Poor of the World: India, Ja- 
pan, and the United States. By W. H. 
Hupson. Fortnightly Review, August. 
Conditions and methods of relief. 


KK. 
Six Hundred Years of English 
Poverty. With diagrams in colors. 
By Gustav F. STEFFEN. Vineteenth 


Century, June. 
Kil, 


The Social Condition of Labour. 
By Dr. E. R.L. Goutp. Cont. mporary 
Review, January. 

Iv. 

The OriginsofCrime. By W. BEvAN 

Lewis. Fortnightly Review, September. 


Vv. 

Industrial Schools and Juvenile 
Crime. By Rev. A. A. W. Drew, 
Chairman Industrial Schools Commit- 
tee, London School Board. Contem- 
porary Review, May. 

vi. 

Public Playgrounds for Children. 
By the Right Hon. the EARL oF MEATH. 
Nineteenth Century, August. 

Vili. 

The Teachings ofthe Labour Com- 
mission. By C. H. D’E. LEpPincTon. 
Contemporary Review, September. 

VIII. 

Ethics and the Struggle for Exist- 
ence. By LESLIE STEPHEN. Coniem- 
porary Review, August. 


1X. 
Modern Industrial Warfare. By 
JoHN W. CuNLIFFE. Westminster Re- 
view, August. 


The Eight Hours’ Day and the Un- 
employed. By JOHN RAE. Contem- 
porary Review, June. 

XI. 

Drink and Crime. By the VEN. ArcH- 

DEACON FARRAR, D.D. Fortnightly Re- 


view, June. 
XII. 

The Familistére at Guise. By 
CHARLES HANCOCK. Fortnightly Ke- 
view, March, 

XIII. 

The Future of *‘Society.” By N. 
ARLING, Westminster Review, Sep- 
tember, 








PRICE, EACH, POSTPAID, 40 CENTS. 
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LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 231 Broadway, New York. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


OCTOBER. 


The Palace of Pan. By ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





A Cabinet Minister’s Vade-mecum. By | 
| The Unemployed. By ARNOLD WHITE. 


the Hon. AUBERON HERBERT. 

‘* Setting the Poor on Work.” By Prof. 
JAMEs MAvor. 

Through the Khyber Pass. By SPENSER 
WILKINSON. 

Dr. Pearson on the Modern Drama. By 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 

The Position of Geology. By Prof. 
PRESTWICH. 

The Archaic Statues of the Acropolis 
Museum. By the Hon. REGINALD 
LISTER. 

The Transformation of Japan (Concluded). 
By the CounrTEss OF JERSEY. 

A Study for Colonel Newcome. By the 
Rev. Canon IRVING. 

Théophraste Renaudot: Old Journalism 
and New. By JAMEs MACINTYRE. 

Phe Parsees. By Miss CoRNELIA SORABJI. 

New Ways with Old Offenders. By 
MONTAGUE CRACKANTHORPE Q.C, 

The Gospel of Peter. By the Rev. JAMEs 
MARTINEAU. 

Aspects of Tennyson. VI. As the Poet 
of Evolution. By THEODORE WATTs. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER. 


The Causes of Pessimism. By Dr. C. H. 
PEARSON. 





Atoms and Sunbeams. By Sir RoBERT 
BALL, F.R.S, 


The Royal Road to History. By FrRep- 
ERICK HARRISON. 


The Balance of Trade. By General Sir 
GEORGE CuHEsngy, K.C.B., M.P. 

The Industrial Position of Women. By 
Lapy DILKE. 


The Pomaks of Rhodope. By J. D. 
BourcHIER. 


_ University Systems. By PATrick Gzp- 


DES. 
Electric Fishes. By Dr. MCKENDRICK. 


Notes of a Journey in South Italy. By 
the late J. A. SyMONDs. 


The Silver Question. By DANA Horton. 


Correspondence : Rehabilitation of Silver. 
By A. G. ScHIFF. 








THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


OCTOBER. 
Love and Marriage. 
How the Game Laws Work. By CHARLES 
ROPER. 
The Future of Wales. By Harry DAVIEs. 


John Gay. By GEo. A. AITKEN. 
The Tyranny of Socialism. 


The Unity of Thought and Action ; their 
Evolution. 


A New Plan of Distributing Fish to Con- 
sumers, 


Party Government. By FREDERICK V. 
FISHER. 


Human Armour; A Retrospect. By 
FLORENCE PEACOCK. 

A Plea for the Farmer. By W. F. G. 

A Dutchman in Paris. By STODDARD 
DrEwey. 

Contemporary Literature. 








THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


OCTOBER, 

A Story of Crooked Finance, By W. A. 
Hunter, M.P. 

An Early Aspirant to the German Im- 
perial Crown. By Kart BLIND. 

The Banditti of Corsicaa By CAROLINE 
HOLLAND. 

The Drift of Land Reform. By R. Munro 
FERGUSON, M.P. 

Serpent-Worship in Ancient and Modern 
Egypt. By Prof. A. H. Sayce, 

The Message of Israel. By JULIA WEDG- 
woop. 

Chinese Art an Index to the National 
Character. By the Rev. W. A. CoRNABY. 

The Holy City of Phrygia. By Prof. W. 
M. RAMSAY. 

José Echegaray. By HANNAH LYNCH. 

The All-Sufficiency of Natural Selection. 
(Conclusion.) By Prof. AuGust WEIs- 
MANN. 

A Note on Panmix'a. By GrorcE J. 
RomANEs, F.R.S. 
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Cocoa We have now on sale 


from which the excess of . 
oil has been removed, | @ Large selection of 


Yanduwesouie | ANTIQUE 
No Chemicals —  VODERN 


. = used in its prepara- 
meme tion. It has more than ° 
mem three times the strength Preces at a large reduc- 
¥ : Cocoa mixed with / P 4 
tarch, Arrowroot o1 Si Kt 
Starch, Arromroot 2» | 220m from former prices. 
tes far more economical, 58 oe ER 
costing less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well as for W. cP m - S loane 
persons in health. ? 
Soto By GROCERS EVERYWHERE. Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts 
” 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. New York. 





INCORPORATED 1847: 


Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Gross ASSETS, - - - - : - - - $20,808,692.29 
SURPLUS, - - - - - - - - : 2,623,648.81 
The Policy Contracts of this Company embrace all the liberal features of every 
other. They become INCONTESTABLE two years from date. They are absolutely 
NoN-FORFEITABLE, the entire “ reserve ” at lapse being applied either to the ExTEN- 
sion of the original sum insured, or to the purchase of parD-uP insurance. 
CASH VALUES GUARANTEED. 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
HORATIO 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Pres. JOHN W. HAMER, Manager of Loan Dept. 














HENRY O. BROWN, Secretary and Treasurer. HENRY O. LIPPINCOTT, Manager of Agencies. — 


JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY H. HALLOWELL, Ass’t Sec’yand Treas. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





DELAWARE. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 





De.awarg, WILMINGTON, Franklin Street. 
The Misses Hebb’s English, French and 
German E and School for young 
ladies and girls reopens September 22, 1893. 


ILLINOIS. 








ILtinors, CHICAGO, 479 and 481 Dearborn Avenue, 





Girls’ Higher School. Sixteenth year. Board- 
ing and Day School. English, Classical and Modero 
Language Courses, Prepares for College. 

Miss R. S. Ric, 
Miss Mary E. Begpy, } Principals. 
MARYLAND. 





MARYLAND, ANNAPOLIS, 


St. John’s College. th session commences 21st 
September, 1893. Excellent preparatory school attached 
for boys 12 to16. S$ | attention given to the prep- 
aration of candidates for the Naval Academy. . 
Address the President, Tuomas Feit, LL.D., PH.D. 





Nortu Caroiina, RALgIGH. 
St. Mary’s School for Girls. (Established 
in 1842.) For catalogue address the Rector. 
Rev. Bennett Smepzs, A.M. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHAMBERSBURG. 

Wilson College for Young Women. Fifty 
miles southwest of Harrisburg, in famous Cumberland 
Valley. Border climate,’avoiding bleak north. $250 
per year for board, room, etc. Large Music College 
and Art School. Handsome Park, Large Buildings, 
Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Address 

Rev. J. Epcar, Ph.D., President. 
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129-135 Degraw Street, and 48-60 Tiffany Place, 
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AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY SIR WALTER SOT? 


is a literary rarity that can starcely now be looked for. Yet this _ | 
is the special feast BLAckwoop’s MAGazINE offered to its readers 
in September. BLackwoon’s MacGAzinz is planned for the home” 








circle, its contents are of a peculiarly interesting character. A nota } 


ble novel by one of the foremost living novelists is a regular feature 
of the Magazine, a large instalment appearing in each number. Its 


short stories are famous the world over, and many of the most © 


remarkable examples of this class of fiction have appeared in its 
pages. Sketches of travel, adventures at home and abroad, scenes 
in strange lands and in strange places are constantly introduced and 
form another strong feature. Literary topics, readable reviews of 
important new publications and brief but stirring political articles 
are other notable characteristics of BLACKWoon’s. 

It is a Magazine that Should be in the hands of every reader. 


Price, $3.00 per year. 
Lgonarp Scott Pustication Co.,, 
23t Broadway, New York. 


IN THE OCTOBER REVIEWS. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 








IS ME ins ciate woncas -accedessccckedcese thesgbdbesbndeneces se By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Setting the Poor Om Work. ?............cccccccceccseececneeccesuaeceeess By Professor James Mavor. 
ee ST ONE kaon cdckaghscesncceccctguscansdevasaphes cacdscadeseuns By Professor Prestwich. 
A Study for Colomel NOWCOME............. 6c. cc cece eee cece cece eecenseneees By the Rev. Canon Irvine. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


An Early Aspirant to the German Imperial] Crown. ................ceseeeseeeses By Karl Blind, 
ee SOO ORT rar ae By Caroline Holland. 
Chinese Art an Index to the National Character.................... By the Rev, W. A. Cornaby. 
The All-Suafficiéncy of Natural Selection: (Conclusion.)......... By Professor August Weismann. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


The Causes of Pessimlsmn........... 2.0.00. cc cccc cc cceeceereceesecceeseeeewwberees By Dr. C. H. Pearson. 
ED SOIR NOD os 6 5 oc cokes 05 hose so ccnenyedcasscasepsdoscoen secsecssbihmebiaessoccgdiaeed By Se White. 
The Industrial Position of Women. ..........---..---+ :s::sccressececeecececeseese ly Ditke. 
Notes of-a Jourmey im South Italy...............cccccesteceeccescccunseees By the iste - Socal 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Love and Marria 


The Tyranny of ‘Socialism. 
ENE EER. MIU davic hiss 0 os ce cibtaeiccsssndisne-ecveues copiedobd oceds deasebusctedse By Stoddard Dewey. 
Contemporary Literature. 





Price, each, postpaid, 40 cents. 









LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 231 Broadway, New York. 
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CYCLOPEDIC 
REVIEW OF 


CURRENT HISTORY | 





An Illustrated Quarterly Magazine devoted to recording the 


A Unique Work. 


history of the world as it is being made, 
pings, but an original, carefully studied review of political, religious, 


Not mere newspaper clip- 


scientific and industrial affairs. 


It is accurate in its ee + comprehensive in statements of public | 
that has been brought up during the last © 


—_ and covers every 
nation in vevery part of the world. The illustrations — 


three months in eve 
are a substantial ad 


ion to its value.—Boston Herald. 


Wheat without chaff; points of interest clearly stated, weari- 


For Busy People. 
and interesting. 


some details omitted, leaving the facts that make history instructive 


Tam much struck with the serie of solid information you manage to 


condense into so small a compass.— 


Ithaca, N 


An Impartial 
Record of 
Permanent Value. each volume added. 


opinions. 


Pres. J. G. Scourman, Cornell University, 


Fossil facts only, and leaving readers to form their own 
All matter carefully classified and thoroughly indexed © 
at the end of each year, making a work that increases in value with 


It is edited with scrupulous care,eand the result has been thus tar a 
thoroughly complete and reliable record of all that has happened of interest 
in the world during the period of the Review's existence.— Book Chat. 


Subscription Price, 
$1.50 a Year. 


cents. 


Full descriptive circulars sent on request. 
Each number contains about 224 pages. 


Sample copies 25 


- 





GARRETSON, COX & CO., 


Publishers, Buffalo, N. Y. 








INDIA STOOL, 


ait pAb pw 


MADE IN 


Mahogany, Cherry, Ash, 


Oak, Maple, Walnut 


AND 


Pink, Blue and White Enamel. 


BARTMANN & CO., Sole Agents, 


343 BROADWAY, - 


NEW YORE. 





e 


Current Articles 





On Important Topics are Chronicled 
Monthly in the 


“Teonard Scott Bulletin.” 


This Bulletin is sent monthly, 





post free, to all who ask for it 


without any charge. It con- 
tains carefully prepared bibliog- 


raphies and references on sub- 


jects of present interest, and will | 


be found of value to’ students 


and general readers. 





LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
“#31 Broadway, New York. 
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SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1893. 








CONTENTS. ~ 


ART. “fh. SIR JOHN CLERK OF PENICUIK. By WwW, G. Sines : 
MONcRIEFF. N 
Il.—THE EARLIEST AGES OF HEBREW HISTORY.« Br 
Masor C. R. Conner, LL.D., M.R.A.S., RE. | 
Ill. —THE SCOTTISH PARAPHRASES. By J. Coninexr ee 
Happen. Age 
ty. —THE MEANING OF THE RUSSIAN NAME. By Karr ~ 
Buinp. 
V.—A SCOTTISH. MERCHANT OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
, TURY:. © By A: H./Mrttar. re 
VI.—AN IDYLL DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By J.G. Ataer.es 
VIL.—THE ICE-AGE AND ri case GLACIAL FLOOD. By D. 
Gato WHITLEY, ; 

Vat. —STANDING STONES AND» MAESHOWS# ‘OF STEN- a) 
N#SS:.. By Magnus Spence. Set Be 
1X.—SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS.- hy 
X¥.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
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‘Is-an intellectual treat that few of us can hope to enjoy. 


_ Neither can. many of us converse with Mr. HERBERT 


~ SPENCER, with Professor J. G. RoMANEs, with the DuKE ~~ 


_ OF ARGYLL, with Professor HuxLey, with Mr. GRANT 
_ ALLEN, or with the larger number of the best-known men 


-of the day. 


‘But we can read what they write, and thus come as, 


close to their personal thoughts as it is possible to do. 
- Do you want anything better than this? 
Of course not; for this is just what you do want. 


And you. may have it, and have it eveny month if you 


} choose, for $4.50, $8.50, $12.00, or $16.00 per year, accord. | 


‘ing as you subscribe to.one or more of the “ Nineteenth 
“Century,” “ Fortnightly Review,” “ eee eey. Review,” 
“ Westminster Review.” 

_ For these men, and many others of almost equal note, - 


i are edie contributors to these periodicals. 


shows this. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
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Our « Contents Circular,” sent free on application, 




































Sates Fastest a Fines 


TRAINS IN AMERICA 


RUN VIA 


ALTIMORE AND O10 mumouD 


BETWEEN 


| New. York, Philadelphia, cc. 
Ej Baltimore and Washington. | 


| ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


nd protected by ‘Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, includin; Baggage Cars 
: Day Coaches, Parlor Cars and Sleepers. . 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 
_THE BALTIMORE &. OHIO. RAILROAD” 


Maintains a eee Service of Vestibuled Express Trains between 


New York, 
Cincinnati, 
St. Louis and - 
thicago, | o 
‘PULLMAN | i 
‘PALACE eo - | 


Running Through Without Change. = | 
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ah® PRINCIPAL OFFICE®: - 3 
Washington Street, Boston, Mase. Cor, Wood St. apd Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


E. Cor. oth and Chestnut Ste , Philadelphia, Pa. conde prone, lecianal 
rner Balumore and Calvert Sts,, Baltimore, Md. "93 Street, Chicago, : 
it Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. ros North Broadway, St. Louis, Me, 
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with our illustrated mz 

} ing to compare with 

' TuRY, THE Poittmcnixy, Tue CoNTEmpo-. |g 
-RARY, THE WESTMINSTER. } 
any thoughtful reader the conviction that it is 
to’these English Reviews we must turn. for. 
the latest results of thought or science, for the 
latest news of discovery and investigation, and 
‘for the soundest dicta of criticism.” 7 
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$ Spee abiceg to 


«the -Leonard| 
"Scott edition of 
| these Reviews. 

| We furnish - the | 


original English. 
copies, printed ‘i in 


England, ie authority .of. the English pub- 


The Independent (Nev ew York) says. of 
these Reviews: 
- “While England has nothing fo compare 
gazines, we have noth- i 
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PER YEAR: 


} Any one, $4.50; any two, 
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- all four, $16.00. 
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